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SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE For 1889. 





HE completion of the 2d year is 

signalized by a brilliant number, 

one-third of the 6aillustrations being 
' full-pages. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


| WINTER IN THE ADIRON- 
DACKS. By H. W. Masig, 10 
large illustrations, one in tint. 

OLD GLASS IN NEW WIN- 
DOWS. By Wit H. Low. 





| 
Among the Artists who 
contribute are 


ELIHU VEDDER, 


The following is a partial list of the features which will _ 
appear during the coming year: 


THE RAILWAY ARTICLES During the year these articles, 

* which have helped to bring 
25,000 new readers to the Magazine, will be continued. GEN. E. 
P,. ALEXANDER will write of “ Railway Management”; EX- 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL THOMAS L. JAMES, of 


“The Railway Postal Service” ; W. S. CHAPLIN, of “ Railway 
Accidents”; and an article will appear on Safety appliances, all 


J. ALDEN WEIR, 
WILL H. Low, 
WILLIAM HOLE, 

W. H. GIBSON, 
BRUCE CRANE, 
GEORGE HITCHCOCK, 
J. D. WOODWARD, 
ROBERT BLUM, 

J. FRANCIS MURPHY, 
ALFRED KAPPES, 

C. JAY TAYLOR, 

J. H. TWACHTMAN. 
M, J. BURNS, 


Illustrated from the designs of 
many famous artists. 


A'CHRISTMAS SERMON. By 
Rosekt Louis STEVENSON. 

| LESTER WALLACK’S REMI- 
NISCENCES. Third and con- 
cluding paper. 
traits. 

SANDRO BOTTICELLI. 
GEORGE HITCHCOCK, 

|ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON’S SERIAL NOVEL. 
A second and most interesting 
instalment. 

|ILLUSTRATED POEMS form 
a feature, many of special im- 
portance and merit. 


strikingly illustrated. 
THE SERIAL ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 
* serial novel, “THE MASTER OF BAL- 
LANTRAE,” which was begun in the November number, will 
continue through the greater part of 1889. It is the strongest and 
most remarkable romance he has written ; and its masterly character 
drawing, with its stirring adventure and the continuous and changing 
excitement of its plot, will increase his already great circle of readers. 
Illustrated in each number by William Hole. 


THE END PAPERS The brief final papers which during 

* 1888 have been contributed by MR. 
STEVENSON, and have made so many readers turn with special 
enjoyment to the last pages‘of the Magazine, will be replaced in 1889 
by a not less noteworthy series, contributed this time by different 
authors from among the most brilliant writers. MR. THOMAS 


BAILY ALDRICH writes the first for the January number. 
“ THREE BAD MEN.” By W, M. Taner. An unpublished correspondence re- 


“THE ROSES OF THE SENOR.” ON ART SUBJECTS, lating to JEAN FRANCOIS 


By Joun J. A Becxer.{ MILLET and a famous group of modern French Painters will 


With many por- 


By 


and many others. 


And four illustrated short stories : 


“SQUIRE FIVE-FATHOM.” By H.C. Bunner. 
es THE STATION.” By Resecca Harpinc Davis. 











furnish the substance of several articles, with new and interesting 
illustration ; a paper by T. S. PERRY, upon the recent extraor- 
dinary discovery of Greco-Egyptian Painted Portraits at Fayoum, Egypt, describes one of the most important “ finds ” in 
the history of art; MR. CLARENCE COOK'’S paper on natural Forms in Ornament; MR. NAKAGAWA’S 
on Dramatic Art in Japan, and MR. WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS’S on Japanese Art Symbols, the illustrative 


material for these two having been especially prepared in Fapan. 

ON BOOKS AND AUTHORS Among the articles is one on SIR WALTER SCOTT'S methods of work, 
"apropos of the collection of his proof sheets belonging to the HON. 

ANDREW D. WHITE;; a paper on the Homes and Haunts of Charles Lamb ; a second “Shelf of Old Books,” 

by MRS. JAMES T. FIELDS, all fully illustrated. 


FISHING ARTICLES. feature of the summer numbers. DR. LEROY M. YALE and MR. ALWIN 
CREIGHTON will write of the Winninish (the land-locked salmon, of Lake St. John, Canada), illustrated by the 
author and other artists; MR. ROBERT GRANT will tell about ‘T'arpon-fishing in Florida; BASS-FISHING 
will be the subject of a well-known angler’s paper ; and a fourth article will describe fishing in the EXTREME 
NORTHWEST—each paper having many and spirited illustrations. 

Among the most cnuarocting papas for the year will be a 


PHOTOGRAPHY, ELECTRICITY, MINING, Amore the most nersineROF JOHN TROW. 


BRIDGE, of Harvard University, upon the wonderful developments of Photography—elaborately and curiousiy illus- 
trated. Also a group upon Electricity in its most recent applications, by eminent authorities ; a remarkable article on 
Deep Mining, with unique illustrations from photographs taken Ly magnesium flash light, and other interesting papers. 
SHORT STORIE will be a feature of Scribner’s Magasine in future as in the past. Among the authors who 
will write ae H.C. BUNNER, SARAH ORNE JEWETT, OCTAVE THANET, 
T. R. SULLIVAN, ROBERT GRANT, GEORGE H. JESSOP, MARGARET CROSBY, J. E. 


CURRAN, BRANDER MATTHEWS, and many new writers. 
IN GEN FRAL The publishers of Scribner's Magazine aim to make it the $3.00 a Year; 
* most popular and enterprising of periodicals, while at all k 

times preserving its high literary character. 25,000 new readers have been s(25c a Number. 
drawn to the Magazine during the past six months by the increased excellence SPECIAL OFFE (358, Ineludten” af 
of its contents (notably the Railway articles), and it closes its second year with] he RAILWAY ARTICLES. 
a new impetus and an assured success. The illustrations will show some new] year’s subscription (1889)and the _ 

- : > “ ° . ° . numbers for 1888, $4.50 
effects, and nothing to make Scribner's Magazine attractive and interesting will] « year’s subscription (1889) and the 
be neglected. two cloth bound vols. tor 1888, . 6,00 


**SCRIBNER’S has many novelties and surprises 
to offer its readers in its short and memorable 
history, but the chief of them perhaps is the 
admirable skill and intelligence with which its 
high level has not only been maintained but 
CONSTANTLY ADV4NCED.” 

—N. Y. Times, Oct. 25, 1888. 


A group of articles describing the sport in the best hating srowads in America, will be a 











SUBSCRIBE NOW, BEGINNING WITH CHRISTMAS NUMER. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SOND, 743 Broadway, New York. 
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° . . 
. ENDYMION. 
By Joun Keats. Illustrated by W. St. John Harper. Tue Girt Boox or tue 
i I kT UGo Year. This beautiful poem is now presented in the superb setting it deserves, being 
By V OR O R H ° illustrated by numerous ag antag from original drawings made especially for this 
art edition, by W. St. John Harper, and printed in delicate tints in connection with 
the text, It has an appropriate cover, in novel style, and altogether is the most artistic 


4 triumph in book-making ever achieved. 1 vol., royal quarto, cloth, $15.00. 
SUPERB EDITIONS DE LUXE. me 











By A-LFrep (Lorp) TENNYsoN, together with twelve of his most popular short poems, 


Messrs. Estes & LAuRtaT of Boston, and Mr. W. R., | illustrated under the supervision of Coa T. Andrew, by the most distinguished 
? artists of the day, The volume is a marvel of the printer’s art, showing on each page 


JENKINS of New York, announce a magnificent illustrated | a delicate border in tint surrounding the illustrations printed in black. The cover is 


ae Famap 1c0’s ¥ : : elaborately gilt after a design by W. L. Taylor. 1 vol., quarto, cloth, full gilt, $6.00; 
edition of Victor Huco’s great historical romance. The | fi Sat mreceo, $8.00: fall tree calf, gilt edlges, $13 co. Wee 


Boston house presents the work in English,—a new trans- THE BUGLE SONG, 
lation by A. L. Alger,—while Mr. Jenkins retains the | And other poems, By ALrrep (Lorp) Tennyson, fully illustrated by the best 


original French, making his the first French édition de luxe yn 1 vol,, small quarto, cloth, full gilt, $1.50; full American seal, gilt 


published in America. RECENT ITALIAN ART. 


In every other respect the editions are identical, and A portfolio of 16 beautiful photo etchings from the best paintings of modern Italian 
¢ ’ artists like Amos Cassioi1, Gaetano Cuigrici, and Trro Conti, with descriptive text 


are superb specimens of book-making. The illustrations, | by Walter W, Rowlands, ‘1 vol., folio (12x17), cloth, in a box, $7.50. 
nearly 200 in number, are from original paintings by the THE GOUPIL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAVURES. 
celebrated artists, Rossi, Bieler, and de Myrbach, 16 of them | _This charming collection of French Masterpieces presents ten photogravures by 


. A . ° +“ Goupil et Cie of Paris, from recent Salon favorites accompanied by descriptive text 
being aquarelles, printed in colors especially for the work in | bya well-known art critic. 1 vol., large quarto, cloth, beveled and full gilt, $3.75. 
P Sa . an aS 7 é Me a 
Paris. The work 1S printed at the celebrated Univ ersity ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN THE ANTIPODES. 
Press of Cambridge. This ad volume in the perennially popular series takes the reader to Siam, and 
o—- ” eae _ ’ ;_ | with delightful illustration and anecdote, tells him of the interesting animal worship of 
Both the French and English editions make two beauti the country. 1 vol., small quarto, illuminated board covers and linings, $1.75 ; cloth, 


ful octavo volumes, and are each limited to 500 numbered | beveled and gilt, $2.25. 
Over a quarter of a million of this series has already been sold. 


copies divided as follows : ' 
roo copies on Imperial Japan paper, colored plates "Ey buses Uh tunaes, actecet tikes tare” oe Se 


in proof on Japan paper, in two satin portfolios, second volume of this delightful series, describing incidents in the life of a quaint little 





> - le ho lived i ime he Spanish adve " llustrs by “C ag 
French text or English, the set, ° ° e $20.00 ¢ oak, Ore, lath gilt, <i pisenpelcacnm sale “4 se 
400 CO vies on Satin Finish Japer, half morocco | THE SAILOR BOYS OF 61. 
I I ’ 


By Prof, J. Russeit Sorey, author of ‘‘ The Boys of 1812,” etc, This volume con- 
tains an accurate and vivid account of the naval engagements of the great Civil War, 
— ——— and the deeds of its heroes, Elaborately and beautifully illustrated from original 
ILLUSTRATED SPECIMENS SENT FREE. | drawings. 1 vol., quarto, cloth, $2.50. 

HUNTING IN THE JUNGLE. 

With Gun and Guide. From Les Animaux Sauvages, by Warren F, Ketiocc. An 
exciting and amusing series of adventures in search of large game—gorillas, elephants, 
tigers, and lions—fuliy illustrated with over a hundred original drawings by the cele- 
brated Laucon, engraved on wood by the best modern book illustrators. 1 vol., 8vo, 
cloth, $2.50. 


Roxburgh style, French text or English, the set, 12.00 


Application for copies in English should be sent to 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 
For copies in French to 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 851, 853 6th Avenue, 
NEW YORK. ESTES & LAURIAT, BOSTON. 


For sale by ail booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 


mar} THE BOOK BUYER. ["ii 


PO RTRAITS OF FAMOUS AUTHORS No feature of THE BooK BUYER equals in popularity 
* the series of specially engraved portraits of famous 
writers, contained in each volume. The list for last year includes Mrs. MPHRY WARD, Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
WILLIAM BLACK, HOWARD PYLE, EDITH M. THOMAS, JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, W. HAMILTON GIBSON, ANDREW 
CARNEGIE, WILL CARLETON, and FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR. In 1889 we expect to print portraits, among others, of 
MARY MAPES DODGE, PAUL B. DU CHAILLU, OCTAVE THANET, HENRY M. STANLEY, JULES VERNE, BLANCHE 
W. HOWARD, and CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
LITERARY SKETCH ES Second in interest and value only to the portraits are the accompanying sketches 
i e of famous authors, whose personalities¢and literary careers are authoritatively and 
entertainingly described, with anecdotes and whatever else will throw light upon their methods of work, and the circumstances under which their 
important books were written. 


T . . . . . . . . *,* 
N EW AU TH 0 RS From time to time brief sketches of new authors, with text portraits, will be published, in recognition of 
: s the popular interest in the writer of some especially noteworthy book or books, and arrangements are 
making for the publication of several portraits of authors who have come into public notice recently. Among the other authors of whom portraits 


were given during the year were MARGARET DELAND, author of ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher,” E. P. ROE, GEORGE MEREDITH, Mrs. 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, GEORGE MACDONALD, EDWARD LEAR, and COUNT L. TOLSTOI. 


SPECI Al ARTICLES During the year there will appear numerous papers upon special topics, descriptions of the 

4 4 ,isi.s. present condition of the homes of several famous American authors, reproductions of a manu- 

script page by one of the foremost of living writers, etc., etc. 

I] LUSTRATION Over 200 of the best illustrations from the books of the year have been printed in the pages of THE 
4 \ J+ Book Buyer in 1888, giving, in addition to their intrinsic interest, a valuable standard by which to 

judge the illustrated literature of the year. The most artistic illustrations from the latest books will continue to form one of the most attractive 

features of the periodical. 


LI ‘| 2 R A RY () U EST | ONS A N D A N SW FE R Among its other attractions, THE BooK BUYER 

2 = 1 —4 » will contain each month the department of 
questions and answers about books and authors, ‘‘ The Literary Querist,” edited by ROSSITER JOHNSON, which has met with such instant 
general success. 


eee ANI) LCR EON [eT aca, The sere, nee meee of ATO DATES fom Bowe, 
such delighttul features, will be continued, 


such delightful features, will be continued. 
OTH ,) R FEATU RES will consist of the chattiest readings from the newest books, brief descriptive reviews of all the 
4 4 latest and best publications, gossip of authors and forthcoming books, the latest literary news, 
ringing together all the features of a complete and entertaining literary magazine. 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR is the subscription price to THE Book Buyer for one year, and a more ‘modest and 
4 profitable investment for literary people cannot be commended. 


Try THE Book BuYER one year by sending ONE DOLLAR to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 





































































Current Literature 


A Magazine of Kecord and Review 





“IT have gathered a posie of other men's flowers, and nothing but the thread that binds them is mine own.”’—Montaigne. 








In glancing over the field of Current Literature for the 
past year one is struck by the fact that there have been 
several great movements, some of which have had their 
rise within the twelve months, and others which have been 
carried over from the years before. It is comparatively 
easy to assign to one or the other of them all the works of 
the writers of the year which have produced any particular 
effect upon the reading public, and although there are a 
great number of books which seem to lie outside of these 
great divisions, they belong to what might be called the 
machine books—those which seem to come as regularly as 
do the supplies of bread. The first and decidedly the 
most remarkable of these movements in literature is the 
development of the novel of physical passion as written by 
It may be said to be the effect, in this 
country, of the French realistic school. A second great 
division of the mental work is the religio-materialistic 
novel—the appearance in fiction of the contest between 
materialism and the creeds. Parallel with this, and really 
a subdivision of the same mental processes, is the advanced 
mysticism of the theosophists, the two constituting the 
somewhat peculiar halves of the one moral struggle. 


young women. 


For the third movement we must go to the magazines. 
It has been remarkable, during the year, the manner in 
which they have enlarged their boundaries and developed 
a wider and more comprehensive form of special corre- 
spondence. The fourth division embraces the newspapers, 
and includes their approach to what we have been accus- 
tomed to regard as magazine methods of treating subjects. 
The daily journals are no longer content with chronicling 
events from day to day; they are reaching out and taking 
comprehensive views of social movements. The fifth and 
last movement is among the bookmakers. It includes the 
series of books upon cognate subjects published in so- 
called libraries, and the recoil from the cheap editions into 
something rather better in quality and more calculated to 
take a place permanently upon the book-shelves. 


Four of these five divisions or movements represent the 
results of mental work along given lines. Their origin may 
be traced with some degree of certainty, and the points at 
which they have now arrived may be defined. But the fu- 
ture of them is still problematical. We cannot see how far 
they are ephemeral, or whether they but point to still more 
radical work in the coming months. We can see that the 
lines “ blazed”’ out by the magazines and newspapers will 
be pursued still further because they are a direct devel- 
opment ; but we are at sea as to some of the forms of 
thought which have appeared in the books. There are two 
things which may be noted as being characteristic of the 
mental work of the year: women have come to the front 
more than ever before—three of the strongest novels of the 
year having been written by them—and there is no lack of 








original thought shown in current literature. The year has 
not been a barren or unprofitable one. 


The most remarkable feature in the publication of nov- 
els during the past year is the development of the story of 
physical passion. A flood of animal lust seems to have 
overwhelmed many of the writers with results that are as- 
tounding. And the most curious part of the movement is 
the fact that the school is distinctively a female one, and 
that the writers are, as a rule, young. The leader, Mrs. 
Amélie Rives-Chanler, broke the ice with the Quick and 
the Dead, which had been slightly cracked before by Miss 
Curry with her Bohemian Tragedy, and Miss Laura Daintry 
smashed it up into small pieces with Eros. That women, 
led by Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, could write verses which 
fairly perspired with passion, was known before; but the 
feelings, thoughts, and conceptions of life which prompted 
such work had hesitated before the baldness and nakedness 
of prose. The wave rose higher, and animal passion has 
become brutal in its realism. The novels which are offered 
to and refused by publishers now can only be paralleled in 
the works tabooed by Mr. Comstock’s society. A reader 
for one of the largest publishers in New York said, a short 
time ago, that no conception could be formed by those 
who had not read the manuscripts, of the work women 
were anxious to print. The success of the Quick and the 
Dead has stirred up the morbid brains of women who have 
been theorizing on forbidden things for years, and the 
result is calculated to simply paralyze old ideas. It is a 
tradition of the world that in women, especially young 
women, the source of purity and innocence on this planet 
is to be found, but it would seem as though the fountain 
head were strangely soiled. It is, of course, obviously un- | 
just to allege that because a few of the bolder sort have 
seen fit to write these books, it follows that all young 
women are full of these imaginings ; but it is fair to exam- 
ine into the circulation of the works, and to thus judge of 
the reception they meet. The Quick and the Dead had a 
most phenomenal sale in Lippincott’s Magazine, and it is 
selling still in book form. This sale was not confined to 
men. A simple test of the patronage of this writing is for 
one to ask the women acquaintance whether they have 
read the book, and it is safe to say that the answer, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, will be in the affirma- 
tive. The testimony of librarians in circulating libraries 
is still stronger, for these libraries are practically supported 
by women. That testimony is summed up in the state- 
ment of one librarian : “ We cannot keep enough of these 
books on hand to satisfy the steadily increasing demand.” 


This class of books is the outcome of three widely 
different causes—the spread of materialism, which has 
broken down many of the old barriers of thought, the 
movement for the enfranchisement of women, which has 
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been going on for a long time in this country, and which 
has already put an end to many of the old bonds under 
which she has suffered, and the influence of the French 
realistic school of writing when applied to the American 
mind. The novel of physical passion has had a mushroom- 
like growth, and it will remain to be seen how far it is 
fungoid and ephemeral in character. It is undoubtedly 
the sign of greater boldness in the future in dealing with 
many problems of life. That we will ever go back to the 
coarseness of Fielding may be doubted, but it is probable 
that no future Thackeray will be forced to lament that one 
of the strongest motives of human action is tabooed in the 
pages of the writer. It is possible, also, that these books 
represent in some indefined way the struggle which seems 
now to be going on, on the part of women, against the 
conditions attendant upon marriage. Although the article 
of Mrs. Mona Caird upon the subject, published in the 
Westminster Review, was short, the attention which it has 
attracted and the flood of articles of which it has been the 
cause, make it one of the literary features of the year. 
There is unquestionably a feeling of revolt in the minds of 
women against the marriage tie as it now exists, and this 
has progressed from the point of the individual application 
for divorce to an expression of more or less general disap- 
proval upon theoretical grounds. No solution of the 
problem has yet been suggested, although it is something 
gained to have the problem clearly stated. The fact that 
women, as never before, have—in the past twelve months— 
written and talked in their own way upon all subjects that 
have interested them, is noteworthy. Times have changed 
since Charlotte Bronté took her famous nom de plume 
because she feared to have it known that she, a woman, 
had written a book. The field of literature is as open to 
women as to men now, and, in fact, women are writing the 
majority of books, chiefly because they have more leisure. 
Having found their voices and got their audience, it will 
not be long before they take possession of the entire field. 


invaded the world of fiction from 
another quarter, and to it we owe the religio-materialistic 


Materialism has 


novels, Robert Elsmere, and John Ward, Preacher. Again, 
it is to be noted that these two books are by women. 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward has set the English reading public 
on edge by her story. It has been abused and praised in 
the most extravagant manner. This has been the result 
of the fact that she has brought home to the people the 
arguments which have until now only been known and 
appreciated in the scholar’s study. She has popularized 
the reasoning of infidelity; she has furnished all with 
weapons against the established creeds. To Miss Deland, 
the author of John Ward, must be conceded the palm of 
having written the most remarkable book published in 
America during the year. In the grim Puritanism which 
still exists in places in New England she has found the 
subject of her powerful story, and she dissects and lays 
bare the quivering moral nerves of the unhappy preacher 
with surgeon-like impassibility. While both books deal 
with the same subject, the contest between traditional 
creed and the living thought of the day, the author of 
Robert Elsmere can be said to show more sympathv with 
the sorrows of her characters. In John Ward the dissec- 
tion is more thorough; the feelings and passions, the 
Struggle of the unhappy ones, are drawn for us with a 
keener mental vision. The reception of these books by 
readers has been most cordial, and they have been read 
and re-read in an atmosphere of wonder rather than in the 
shadow of a doubt. A book which must not be omitted 
from the list of notable productions, is The Story of an 
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African Farm, by Olive Schreiner. It belongs to no divis- 
ion. It is not a part of any movement, for it stands out 
alone like some great rock upon the wide and dreary plain. 
It is almost pure pessimism. It is the cry of one who has 
struggled hopelessly against the cruelty of this world. The 
book is so extraordinary that one cannot understand it 
without repeated reading. The Sorrow of Waldo as he 
realizes the uselessness of fighting against his environment, 
the fierce battle which Lyndall makes only to fail in the 
saddest way, are awful lessons in themselves. If the book 
has a moral it is that of the folly of fighting at all. 
Although in point of fact The Story of an African Farm 
was published nearly three years ago, it grew so slowly 
into the knowledge of the public that it is not out of place 
to speak of it here as one of the books of the year. It is 
still growing into circulation, slowly but surely, and in 
another twelve months it will be far better known and 
more thoroughly appreciated than it is to-day. 


Parallel with the mvasion of fiction by materialism comes 
the introduction of extreme mysticism and the doctrines of 
the theosophists. Mr. Crawford has followed up his Mr. 
Isaacs with his strange story, With the Immortals, and 
Laurence Oliphant has published Scientific Religion. The 
latter work was reviewed at length in this magazine when 
it appeared, and a reference to it is all that is needed now. 
It represents the cult which is growing among a certain 
class of thinkers, the recoil from the school led by Her- 
bert Spencer and the late Charles Darwin. Mr. Oliphant’s 
views have not yet found their way into novels, but his 
theory of the sympneuma would seem to offer a tempting 
field for the story-teller, as anything more difficult for the 
average woman to understand than her husband's devotion 
to his spiritual complement, it would be hard to imagine. 
Although the advanced mysticism of Scientific Religion 
has so far been left to itself, strange old Eastern beliefs 
have been used freely. Among these the theory of rein- 
carnation has formed the basis of several books, notably 
of What Dreams May Come, and the Duchess Emelia. 
The extreme activity of the theosophical societies during 
the year, has shown itself in the publication of the maga- 
zines devoted to the belief, and of numberless small tracts 
and essays. These have, of course, had considerable influ- 
ence, for, although as far as can be ascertained, the theos- 
ophy of the West is but a faint reflex of that known in the 
East, its believers are slowly constructing for themselves a 
new form of creed along theosophical lines. The rejection 
by a large number of the followers of Mme. Blavatsky of 
physical miracles, is perhaps the most noted departure 
from the Eastern views. This trend of thought has had 
one very good result in that it has opened for us through 
translations many of the Eastern works and poems, and 
has directed the attention of scholars to the beauties of 
thought which have lain hidden for many centuries. 


The cynical school of writers, those who unite great 
talent with an alleged sublime contempt for everything, 
everybody, and every belief, have not been idle during 
the year. Led by Mr. Edgar Saltus, who has published 
Eden and Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure, and republished his 
Anatomy of Negation, they have put out a few books, 
which have served to prevent ordinary mortals from being 
too well satisfied with themselves, by showing them that Su- 
perior Beings still exist. Pessimism, when genuine, is not 
a too cheerful view of things; but real pessimism necessa- 
rily involves silence on the part of its possessor. For what 
can be more absurd, if nothing is of any use in this world, 
than this idle recital of it? It may be fairly doubted if 
Mr. Saltus and his followers or disciples are as blue over 
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the lookout as they would have it understood, and at any 
rate we may hope that the solid returns for their work have 
made them optimistically inclined. The scope of the 
school is pretty thoroughly outlined by Mr. Saltus in his 
recent article on Morality in Fiction, printed in Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. Here he intimates that “ genius consists 
in the power to perceive and detain the evanescent.” Arlo 
Bates, a practical exponent, expresses the same sentiment 
in another and more indolent way, that “certain ideas are 
atmospheric, and that genius consists in the power to be- 
come infected by them.” “ Infected” is a beautiful and 
expressive word in this school. But the idea is not alto- 
gether original. An English magazine writer years ago 
suggested that ideas were actually bacteria, and attacked 
such minds as pleased their fastidious appetites. There 
have been eras of great eloquence, great poetry, great dra- 
mas, great novels, “great passion.” The ancient plague 
and the modern epidemic have raged furiously, and then 
died out for want of material to infect. It is an interest- 
ing theory, if somewhat fantastic. If the reading-matter 
evolved by the Saltus school for the past year is a sample 
of the material of “infection,” there are certainly no hungry 
bacteria roaming about. In England Mr. George Moore, 
with his Confessions of a Young Man, Spring Days, and A 
Mere Accident, has nobly held up the banner of the Man- 
fred-like scorn of his neighbors. He is as interesting as 
the American Bacterian. Both are French hybrids. 


The modern magazine has had its development in this 
country. The English fondness for opinion, shown in the 
strictly editorial character of their newspapers, resulted in 
the English reviews, which can safely challenge the world. 
But the genius of the American people is a desire for 
facts, and out of this has grown the American magazine. 
It has practically discarded the essay, and given us in its 
place the article. During the past year the magazines have 
developed along their chosen lines in a wonderful manner. 
First in importance are the articles upon Siberia and the 
Exile System of Russia, written by Mr. George Kennan, 
in the Century. The Colossus of the North, with its auto- 
cratic government, is an anomaly in this century of repre- 
sentative institutions ; and as the influence of free govern- 
ments has pressed closer and closer upon the Russian, the 
measures of repression necessary to retain its power have 
become more drastic. In the ceaseless agitation of the 
Nihilists, and the bitter cry they have sent up against the 
oppression under which they suffer, the Century found its 
opportunity. It sent Mr. Kennan to Siberia to see for 
himself, with the one request that he would write down 
what he saw, without fear or favor. He has proved him- 
self the Howard of our time. His articles have created 
the greatest sensation, although in this country we labor 
under the disadvantage of an inability to understand the 
condition of things he pictures for us. It seems to us ex- 
traordinary that men should consent to continue under such 
a rule, and we are apt to wonder why the Russians do not 
rise in their might and overthrow the Tsar forever. Mr. 
Kennan is certainly doing a great work. His articles have 
been placed upon the list of forbidden works in Russia, 
and he has closed the Russian Empire to American writers. 





Harper’s Magazine has shown the influence of this de- 
mand for special correspondence in the articles upon Mex- 
ico by Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, and those upon the 
West Indies by Mr. Lafcadio Hearn. The mere mention 
of the names of these gentlemen is sufficient to show the 
class of work this magazine has been offering to its readers 
on this new line. Mr. Warner has brought our neighbors 
of the Great Republic to the South very close to us, and 
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has given us a picture of life there which is to the last de- 
gree realistic. In the sensuous atmosphere of the islands 
along the border of the Caribbean Sea the author of Some 
Chinese Ghosts has found a condition of things which ap- 
peals strongly to his romantic mind ; and he has invested 
the Jewels of the South with even more poetry than they 
before possessed. Harper’s Magazine has also continued 
to make a feature of articles upon the great cities of the 
country, collecting their traditions and marking the steps 
of their growth in a way that has been keenly interesting. 
Scribner’s Magazine during the year has published a valu- 
able series of railroad articles, which have been read with 
interest. It has also given a series of articles upon Thack- 
eray’s letters—an important contribution to literature. 


The publication of a complete novel in each issue of a 
magazine, begun in this country by Lippincott’s, has been 
imitated in Belford’s, and is still an experiment. It revives 
the dispute as to the comparative merits of the continued 
story as opposed to the story complete—a dispute as old as 
the Arabian Nights, and apparently as far from a solution 
as ever. It is a question whether stories of the necessary 
length — about 75,000 words — pay the writers, as they are 
too short for publication in book form and too long to be 
embraced in a collection. Writers of magazine tales always 
count upon the republication as a large factor in their re- 
turns for their work. The Atlantic Monthly is said to be 
paying at last. It has always held the position of the most 
literary publication in America, taking the term literary in 
the restricted sense which is the favorite fad of the so-called 
literary cult ; but in spite of the great array of contributors, 
it has never been a success financially. It is pleasant to 
record the fact that this sterling old monthly can at last 
show a balance on the credit side of the ledger. The 
American Magazine has found, in its chosen field of purely 
American subjects, sufficient encouragement. The North 
American Review has been phenomenally successful during 
the year. This publication seems satisfied with the results 
of its special feature—the symposium of writers upon some 
selected topic. The experiment of selling an illustrated 
magazine for twenty cents is still being tried by The Cos- 
mopolitan. Outing, as a magazine of sports, has prospered, 
and is a welcome visitor to many readers. 


The past year has seen the birth of two new magazines 
—Belford’s and Current Literature. The former is polit- 
ical in character and is therefore a revival of a very old 
form of periodical in this country. Although the partisan 
monthly or quarterly has been a great success in England, 
it has never really taken root upon American soil, and it 
will remain to be seen what degree of support is accorded 
to that over which Mr. Donn Piatt presides. Current 
Literature is the most radical and original departure from 
the received ideas of magazines thus far made. With the 
December number it completes its first half year, and its 
reception has been most cordial and satisfying. It has 
quietly drifted into position and made itself a place. It 
has not attempted to fix, or to reach, any literary stand- 
ard. To furnish a great budget of well selected, varied, 
interesting, and instructive reading; to wash a deal of 
gravel for a little gold; to gather, arrange, and preserve 
for reference ; to fix the ephemeral, and make from month 
to month a book with the coloring, character, and impress 
of the present, seasoned with the past, and treasured into the 
future, has been its modest ambition. What it has accom- 
plished in this direction can be variously estimated from 
the eight page index to the first volume, printed in this 
number. Looking at the magazines generally, there is 
evidence of increased activity. The competition between 
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them for good work is keen, and the results are all that 
could be asked. The circulation of American magazines 
in England has increased greatly during the year, and the 
influence exerted by them is shown by that sincerest form 
of flattery—imitation. The English publications have 
modified their methods, and, in one case, that of the Eng- 
lish Illustrated Magazine, an attempt has been made to 
copy the American pictorial style. 





The newspapers have not stood still during the past 
year. Interviewing has become if anything bolder than 
before, and sensationalism has increased. The two great- 
est changes that have been made, however, are the ap- 
proach to the magazine method of treating subjects, and 
the decided advance in the direction of personality on the 
part of writers. Managing editors have seen for some 
years that there were possibilities in the treatment of social 
movements, connected histories of events ranging over 
considerable periods of time, or the information to be 
derived from many sources upon one subject, which it 
would pay well to exploit, but they have been prevented 
from doing this by the many demands made upon their 
space. Then came the era of great Sunday editions of 
sixteen, twenty-four, or thirty-two pages, and with them, 
the many columns of space to be filled. These brought 
out the special articles, those articles in which subjects of 
interest although not news matter were written up at 
length. At first these were confined to a column, or a 
column and a half, but it was not very long before it be- 
came apparent that the time for the extended article, the 
article which should treat a subject as a magazine would 
treat it, had arrived. This is the work which such papers 
as the New York Sun, Times, Tribune, Herald, and 
World, the Chicago Tribune, the Boston Herald, the Phil- 
adelphia Times, the Louisville Courier Journal, in fact all 
the principal journals of the great centers, are now begin- 
ning to do. They are collecting information upon some 
subject from a hundred different sources and are combin- 
ing it into one article. These articles differ from those in 
magazines in that they possess more of a news flavor, and 
their interest is more ephemeral. But in the way in which 
they are written, in their firm grasp of the subject matter, 
and in their thoroughness of treatment, they are equal to 
the best of magazine work. This departure of the news- 
papers is a decided step forward in their development. 


It would be difficult to say why the anonymous was 
originally stamped upon English newspaper writers, but the 
query would form an interesting subject *for some dry-as- 
dust essayist. American newspapers inherited it from the 
English, and with the exception of the years of the civil 
war, when correspondents were forced to sign their dis- 
patches by order of Secretary Stanton, the custom has 
prevailed ever since. It is one which would certainly be 
more honored in the breach than in the observance. News- 
paper proprietors have thought that when personality was 
denied to the writers, the papers got what reputation at- 
tached itself to the articles written, and they have reasoned 
that if a writer was known to the readers he would either 
demand more money for his services or the paper would 
suffer when he left. Apart from the curious confession 
that writers are under paid, which is thus implied, there is 
the odd blindness to the fact that in proportion as a 
writer's popularity increases with the public, so does his 
value to the paper. Writers sign their names in France, 
and there are no papers in the world more profitable. The 
custom of giving writers’ signatures in magazines is about 
twelve years old, yet the magazines have not suffered 
thereby. On the contrary they are more profitable than 
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ever before. It is now about six or seven years since the 
signatures of writers began to appear in daily papers, and 
it has steadily grown since then. It is the exception now 
to take up any Sunday edition in which signatures cannot 
be found; and many of the papers which have had the 
greatest success have been the most liberal in this respect. 
The advance during the past year has been marked, and it 
is a pleasure to chronicle it as a movement for good in 
current literature. It is the experience of all men who are 
able to judge, that a writer does his or her best work over 
signature, and it would be difficult to name a rule which 
would more vastly improve the character of articles, or 
tend more to increase their reliability than would that 
which gave personality to the writers. 


It is a fact that this change, like every other one of mo- 
ment in the world’s history, was forced upon the news- 
papers in defiance to the expressed opinion of the so-called 
“wise men.” That conservatism which has fought the 
telegraph and the steam engine, which has done its utmost 
to prevent every advance in science or medicine, which 
has always hung on the wheels of progress like the lumps 
of mud from the ruts in the road, made its voice heard 
and cried out “ Anathema, Maranatha!” upon those who 
were not content to do as their fathers had done before 
them. But once more the wise men have been defeated. 
The change has come, and the world rolls on as before. 
It is a fortunate thing that the new customs, which are 
always going to upset everything so speedily, become old 
because the wise ones take so much comfort therein. 
Change is the law under which we all live, and there is 
some great force which makes itself felt despite the wishes 
of those who would live under the old order. Why i 
should have been thought that the personality which is 
accorded to lawyers, clergymen, doctors, actors, and bus- 
iness men, should be denied to newspaper men alone does 
not appear, nor is it easy to see wherein the danger of this 
personality exists. It is only the coward who courts the 
anonymous; there is no fear that personality can ever 
become a menace to anyone in this country. 


So much for the general movements. Easily the most 
important single work of the year is the translation of the 
Kalevala by Dr. J. M. Crawford. The great epic of Fin- 
land, one of the five great epics of the world according to 
Max Miiller, had been translated into almost every Euro- 
pean language’ before it found some one to render it into 
English, and it is a feather in the cap of America that it 
should have found its English foster-father in an American 
scholar. The most perfect American novel published 
within the twelve months is Agatha Page, by Isaac Hen- 
derson. It is a delicious story, told with a simplicity 
and beauty which compels the reader’s admiration and 
delight. Marion Crawford sustained his high reputa- 
tion with his Marzios Crucifix. The study of the metal- 
worker with his strange revolt against all established rule ; 
the contrast with the priest, his brother, and the two 
women, are in Mr. Crawford’s best vein. A strong novel 
of the year was Mr. T. E. Willson’s It is the Law. The 
frightful results of the divorce laws of New York fur- 
nished Mr. Willson with a subject which he exploited thor- 
oughly, although in a somewhat curious way. A Strange 
Manuscript, Found in a Copper Cylinder, was the outcome 
in this country of the Rider Haggard school of fiction. It 
had been in the possession of its publishers for many years, 
but it proved a success when printed. It is said the story 
was written by-the late James De Mille, and it is a curi- 
ous fact in this connection that the scientific side of it 
stops about twelve years ago. The example set by Mr. 
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Joel Chandler Harris has been followed by Charles C. 
Jones, Jr., who published negro myths of the Georgia 
coast, an important contribution to negro folk-lore. The 
negro is so rapidly changing under the altered conditions 
of his life that there was a danger of losing the strange 
beliefs under which the slave dwelt. A few years more 
and they would have gone beyond recall. This has fortu- 
nately been prevented by the work of Mr. Harris and his 
followers in this field. The Qabbalah, by Isaac Myer, is a 
deeply philosophical work dealing with the Qabbalistic 
learning and showing that Scholasticism was based upon 
the wisdom and mysteries of the Jews. Mr. Myer traces 
the connection between the ancient Qabbalah and the wis- 
dom Religion of Central Asia and points out the similari- 
ties between its teaching and that of the Hindu, Babylonian 
and Chinese philosophers. It was owing to his method of 
traveling that Around the World on a Bicycle by Thomas 
Stevens was such an amusing and entertaining book. 
The wheel brought the author in contact with many scenes 
which the average tourist would miss, and the charm of the 
book lies in the descriptions of the life of the people along 
the route. A book which must not be omitted from this 
list is The Law of Newspaper Libel, by Samuel Merrill. No 
work of equal value to newspaper men has been published 
within the present century. 


Two works of the year call for special notice at our 
hands in view of their importance. The Battles and 
Leaders of the Civil War, better known as the Century 
War Papers, is a contribution of enormous value to Amer- 
ican history. It was a great idea, as suggested by Mr. 
Clarence Buel, that the Century Magazine should collect 
articles upon the conflicts during the War of the Rebellion 
from the men who had actually taken part in them and 
should put the facts on record before it was too late. 
The papers which were the result of the Century’s enter- 
prise were not only of extreme interest to an enormous 
number of people, but they formed the first authentic col- 
lection of material for the future historian of Our Late 
Unpleasantness. Their republication in book form brings 
them together in a convenient form for the library. Not 
only is their historical value apparent, but they possess an 
absorbing interest. We may congratulate ourselves that in 
the opinion of Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman and Miss 
Ellen Mackay Hutchinson, the time has come when it is 
proper to issue a Library of American Literature. The 
scope of the work covers from earliest settlement to the 
present time, and with the most noted extracts of each 
writer's work is a short sketch of his or her life. The value 
of the work is very great, and no better editor than Mr. 
Stedman could have been found. It is a question if the 
book could have been sucessfully written before, because it 
is only of late years that we have been able to look back 
and see the various influences which were molding our 
literature into a form of some degree of permanence. A 
word is sufficient to point out that the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica has just been completed, while 
the revision of Chambers’s Encyclopedia has been begun. 
These standard works of reference, edited with ability and 
enterprise by the co-operation of eminent specialists the 
world over, are unexcelled in their respective lines. 





The work upon the great dictionary being prepared by 
the Century Company has been going on steadily during 
the year. It was begun six years ago and will probably be 
finished within three more. It will contain about two hun- 
dred thousand words and will cover six thousand pages of 
the full quarto size. It is to be published in five or ten 
volumes. The labor which has been necessary to prepare 
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this great work has been something extraordinary. Thous- 
ands of books have been read and tens of thousands of 
quotations collected. The scientific side of it has been 
made very full, and for this purpose all the latest scientific 
works have been studied. The dialects have received 
their full share of attention, and special notice has been 
given to compound words which are arranged under their 
keys. The engravings, of which the completed work will 
have over ten thousand, are particularly good. The dic- 
tionary will not be issued until it is complete, so that peo- 
ple may take the volumes as fast as they may wish. It 
will be sold by subscription. Its cost will be over half a 
million of dollars and the Century Company regard the 
work—as an investment—good for fifty years at least 
without revision. The editor is Mr. William D. Whitney. 





Of the foreign books which have come to us during the 
year, The Deemster, by Hall Caine, has the most sustained 
power. It is a strange story, dealing with a strange race. 
There is a great sadness hanging over Mr. Caine’s charac- 
ters, and the book is a most mournful one. At the same 
time it is terribly dramatic. Another strange tale is For 
the Right, by Karl Emil Franzos. The story of the wreck 
of a great man by bureaucracy is told with extreme mi- 
nuteness of detail, and the steps downward of Taras, his 
inability to cope with the forces which he has raised, are 
drawn with great skill. Maximina, by P. A. Valdez, is the 
best Spanish story of the year, being well conceived and 
subtly executed. Following Tolstoi, Alexander Verestcha- 
gin sends us from Russia, his At Home and in War, a col- 
lection of sketches and anecdotes. There is about his 
work that terrible realism which marks Tolstoi, he makes 
one see what he saw and suffer as he suffered. Zola’s 
The Dream has been popular, although the previous repu- 
tation of its author has not been sustained in this story. 
Whether he wrote it to prove that he could write a pure 
tale can never be known, but it is certain that if this was 
his idea he has succeeded. An important contribution to 
the ever-growing list of works upon Russia is The Russian 
Peasantry, by Stepniak. The great Nihilist author draws a 
gloomy picture of the condition of the people in the Em- 
pire, and he points out certain facts of grave moment in the 
European problem. It is a work which no student of con- 
temporaneous history can afford to overlook. Utterly dif- 
ferent is Fifty Years Ago, by Walter Besant. In it we are 
taken into that England of which we have heard the gen- 
eration now passing away speak, and many curious customs 
and manners are shown to us in all their details. The 
book is a delightful one, the period of which it speaks is 
just far enough away to be strange, and yet near enough to 
give us a feeling of kinship for those who lived in it. Mr. 
Besant brings it before us vividly. Emily de Kaszowska- 
Gerard has published her Land Beyond the Forest, and her 
descriptions of Transylvania, with its curious population 
and their still stranger superstitions and customs, is very in- 
teresting. The book is a distinct contribution to literature, 
dealing as it does with a country of which but little was 
known. What I Remember, by T. A. Trollope, is of inter- 
est to Americans, were it only for the number of anecdotes 
told about people of this country. The easy style of the 
author makes his table-talk delightful. 





The chatty reminiscences of Frith, the Royal Academi- 
cian, have been so well received that three or four editions 
and supplementary volumes have been called for. The ex- 
cellent work on Corea, by W. R. Carles, gives live home- 
pictures of the daily life of this strange people, of whom so 
little is known. Mrs. Oliphant’s Makers of Venice, a com- 
panion work to Florence, passed through several editions. 
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“ Of the making of books,” it has been said, “there is no 
end,” but there are many changes in the methods and 
styles in which these books are made. Fashions are as 
potent in the literary world asin that of dress. For the past 
year the ruling style has been the sets of books upon cog- 
nate subjects, and of these we have many that are good in 
every respect. Some were commenced during 1887 and 
have been continued during ’88. The best known are the 
Story of the Nations, American Commonwealths, American 
Men of Letters, American Statesmen, American Religious 
Leaders, The Story of the States, The Library of American 
Biography, and The Contemporary History Series. In 
England the new fashion has brought out The Story of the 
Shires, English Worthies, and Historic Towns. This move- 
ment in book-making specialities has given us most valua- 
ble collections. The majority of the series are of an his- 
torical cast and are the outcome of that view of studying 
history which claims that the best and easiest method is to 
take all that can be found upon one subject at one time. 


The past year has witnessed the decline of the cheap 
reprints of standard works. This has come about owing to 
the fact that the supply has been exhausted and the strong 
writers of the day do not produce books fast enough to 
maintain their republication at the rate of one or two a week. 
In the place of these books at ten, fifteen and twenty cents, 
we have a new class published at half adollar. The increase 
in price permits the use of better paper, better type and 
better work in the making. The result is satisfactory in 
that the books are good enough to warrant the expense of 
binding should the reader wish to keep them. The size 
has been changed also, the books are smaller, more com- 
pact and more convenient for the hand. The change is 
a good one, for the cheap book had not only been run 
into the ground, but the enormous number it was neces- 
sary to handle in order to get a living profit, had seri- 
ously disturbed the book-seller’s business. 


A feature of the year is the advance in art illustrations 
of all classes of books. The days of the old engraving, 
which marked Webster’s spelling book, have gone for ever. 
New artists of high rank draw for the works which are sold 
fora few centseven. The educational benefit of this change 
cannot easily be exaggerated. The pictures are really 
beautiful, and the books are marvels of cheapness. Dutton 
publishes a number of Christmas books made in Germany 
in which the illustrations are in colors. As one looks at 
them and realizes that they sell for fifteen cents apiece, 
the change becomes impressive. But while these cheap 
books are spread broadcast over the land, other works 
are higher priced than ever. During the year Brentano’s 
sold a few copies of Along the Restigouche for $:25 apiece 
and could have sold more if he had had them. The large 
sums of money which people are willing to spend for books 
is shown in the success of the ditions de luxe in which 
but a limited number of copies are sold. Upon them are 
lavished every resource of the printer’s art, and the results 
are exquisite. This is due to the wonderful development 
of methods of process-work, by which fine illustrations 
almost approach in cheapness the cost of plain type-setting. 


Books for the young were never so plentiful and never 
so beautiful as now. The wisest men and the ablest 
women are directing their attention to the writing of arti- 
cles for children, with results that make one almost wish 
he were in school once more. The Right Honorable 
Mr. Gladstone, the Marquis of Lorne, Justin McCarthy, 
and Professor Tyndall have written articles for The 
Youth’s Companion. Mrs. Burnett, Frank Stockton, Mrs. 
Mary Mapes Dodge, Gen. A. W. Greely, Frederick 
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Schwatka, Sarah Orne Jewett, Sophie Sweet, William O. 
Stoddard, R. K. Munkittrick, J. T. Trowbridge, Barrett 
Phillips, F. Anstey, Brander Mathews, W. D. Howells, 
John Habberton, Richard Malcolm Johnson, James Otis, 
Wm. L. Alden, E. H. House, Margaret E. Sangster, Alice 
Wellington Rollins, F. L. Oswald, Theodore Child, John 
S. White, Watson L. Savage, and Kirke Munroe have, 
during the year, contributed to juvenile literature. It is a 
distinct mark of the progress which has been made in 
civilization, this attention to the mental needs of the young, 
and although the movement in literature cannot be claimed 
as belonging to the past year, we may note that instead of 
showing any sign of relaxation it has become stronger than 
The old days when the goody-goody style of book 
was considered the correct thing to place in the hands of 
a boy or girl, when impossible stories were thought quite 
moral so long as they had missionaries for their heroes, 
have gone forever. The dime novel, so dear to the heart 
of many of us in our boyhood’s days, is now fought on its 
own ground by authors who are abundantly armed for the 
conflict, and adventure—without the missionary flavor 
which real boys so consistently despise—is no longer 
tabooed. The dime novels, the story of Long-Thumbed 
Jake, or Silver Heels the Delaware, and others of that 
kidney, have not been altogether banished, but it is a 
good thing to know that they no longer have the field to 
As between a stupid and impossible story and 
one that is possible, exciting and bright, the average boy 
or girl does not hesitate long. 


ever. 


themselves. 


As to the sum total of the literary output for the year, it 
is estimated in round numbers at something over five thou- 
sand publications—outside, of course, of the cheap reprints 
and palpable trash. One-fifth of this number, at least, is 
credited to works of fiction, with juvenile books next, 
and law, theology and religion, education and language, 
literary history and miscellany, poetry and the drama, bi- 
ography and memoirs, travel and adventure, fine art and 
illustrated work, medical science, history, political and 
social science, useful arts, physical and mathematical sci- 
ence, domestic economy, sports and amusements, humor 
and satire, and mental and moral philosophy, following in 
the order and declining in importance of editions as named. 
This new crop of books, with tons of reprints of old works, 
has more than met the year’s requirements. 


The effect upon the book trade of the proposed copy- 
right law is not as yet clearly understood. The law is 
demanded not to protect foreign but native authors. The 
American writer has for years been struggling to get place 
in a buyers’ market, where he has had to compete with the 
work not of men who were his equals or his superiors, but 
of men whose works, whatever their value, could be got for 
nothing. That American authors have gained the place 
they hold in the fall of the flood of English books which 
has deluged this market is enormously to their credit, 
They have forced people to buy by the real excellence of 
their work in the face of the most cruel kind of opposition. 
The immediate effect of the law will be to stimulate 
American writers. It will also put an end to what are 
called cheap libraries, as every book worth reprinting will 
be protected by copyright. 


A review of the bright and active literary workers of the 
world who have died during the year may fittingly close 
this rapid and somewhat desultory survey of the twelve 
months’ period. There is a mournful interest in reviewing 
the names of those who, with the measure of life’s knowl- 
edge full within them have stepped out into the darkness 
and mystery of the Beyond. Among the most important 
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are—Amos Bronson Alcott, philosopher, teacher, and edu- 
cational reformer. Louisa May Alcott, the popular writer 
of juvenile stories, who survived her father but a day. 
Matthew Arnold, the scholar, poet and critic, who died in 
April, when the periodicals and journals of America were 
so fiercely resenting his critical estimate of civilization in 
the United States. Gustave Masson, poet and essayist 
and principal of the famous Harrow School. Dr. Georg 
Weber, the voluminous and painstaking German historian. 
Mr. Gay, the real editor of Bryant’s Popular History of 
the United States. Dr. Ernest Ranke, brother of the 
eminent historian, and himself a strong writer as well as 
Professor of Theology at Marburg. Robert Bell, the well- 
known English conchologist, and authority on this sub- 
ject. Mrs. Bryan Waller Procter, widow of the poet 
and the last member of a brilliant coterie of poets and 
essayists. Dr. Per Jakob Emmanuel, one of Sweden’s lit- 
erary lights, and translator of Sophocles into the Scandi- 
navian tongue. Emile Hennequin, the promising French 
critic, reviewer, dramatist, and political writer, who, though 
only thirty, was considered by Taine to be “a man of rare 
insight and literary skill.” Dr, Asa Gray, one of America’s 
greatest scientific students in botany, his favorite line of 
investigation. Dr. R. G. Latham, the eminent English 
ethnologist. Dr. G. R. Gammage, author of History of the 
Chartist Movement, and an active co-worker with Gerald 
Griffin in the development of the literature of political 
reform. ~F. A. Church, only son of the Dean of St. Paul’s; 
had translated Dante’s De Monarchia, written excellent 
reviews and criticisms and entered upon a brilliant career; 
dead at thirty. G. R. Waterhouse, the English naturalist 
and student of mammals and insects, who acquired a 
reputation by destribing the mammals obtained by Prof. 
Darwin on his wonderful voyage of the “ Beagle.” 


John Henry Walsh, the veteran editor of the Field, and 
famous for his sporting works published under the pseu- 
donym, “ Stonehenge.” Frederick C. Brightly, author of 
Brightly’s Digest and other notable law books. David Ross 
Locke, better known as Petroleum V. Nasby, the humor- 
ist of the Confederate Cross Roads, made famous in the 
Toledo Blade. David Gray, of Buffalo, who quietly made a 
reputation for good verse—to be collected and re-published 
shortly. Robert Chambers, head of the well-known firm 
of Scotch publishers, writer of many popular books, and 
for fifteen years editor of Chambers’s Journal. Dr. Bos- 
well, the botanist, author of many works, better known to 
readers of a generation ago under the name Syme as the 
author then signed his work. ‘Theodor Storm, the Nestor 
of German novelists, who attained great popularity by 
the poetic, dreamy sentiment of his works of fiction. John 
R. G. Hassard, an able critic and versatile editorial writer 
of the New York Tribune and the keen-sighted discoverer 
of the secret of the famous political cipher dispatches of 
1878. Dr. Hogg, the English publisher who published 
the first edition of De Quincey’s works, also owner of the 
periodical London Society. Hon. Henry H. Riley, the 
author of the Puddleford Papers, a very humorous and 
much-praised series of articles published in Putnam’s Mag- 
azine over thirty years ago and still in print in book-form. 
Jean Nisard, eminent as a prolific French writer, educator, 
senator, and member of the Academy, and ardent opposer 
of the romantic school brought into prominence by Victor 
Hugo. James Cotter Morrison, a brilliant and keenly 
sensative English writer and thinker on religious and phil- 
osophical questions. Dr. J. B. Holder, a well-known 
New Yorker, writer of works on natural history, magazine 
contributor, and a member of many scientific societies, 
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Richard A. Proctor, the astronomer, lecturer, and essayist, 
writing with knowledge and ease on any subject from a 
chess-man to a planet. Prof. Alexander Dickson, of Eng- 
land, one of the greatest botanists of our day. Rev. E. P. 
Roe, famous and successful as a novelist, whose works, 
despite the wailings of the critics, struck a popular key and 
attained a circulation of over a million copies. 


Karl Elmer, the popular poet of Austria. Edmund Gur- 
ney, essayist, musical critic, and an earnest student in the 
Society for Psychical Research, of which he was secretary. 
Jane Strickland, besides the biography of her sister Ag- 
nes, wrote historical tales, romances, and successful maga- 
zine articles. Abel Bergaigne, the leading Orientalist of 
France. Arunah S. Abell, founder of the Baltimore Sun, 
one of the most valuable pieces of newspaper property in 
America. Théodore Juste, the voluminous Belgian histo- 
rian, who treated the founders of his country in some 
twenty odd volumes. August Maquet, the French drama- 
tist, critic and novelist, made famous by his claim that he 
had collaborated with Dumas in some of the latter’s great- 
est successes. Oscar Pletsch, the most popular illustrator of 
children’s books in Germany, and one of the founders of the 
celebrated juvenile periodical Deutsche Jugend. David W. 
Judd, of the American Agriculturist, author of a very full 
life of Frank Forester, and an editorial writer on the Edu- 
cational Cyclopedia. Sir Henry Sumner Maine, one of the 
most eminent writers of the age on jurisprudence, and, at 
the time of his death, Professor of International Law at 
Cambridge. Alfred Domett, the poet, an intimate friend 
of Byron’s, and author of the famous Christmas poem in 
this number. Edmund Lear, whose bock of Nonsense 
Verses has just been reprinted, acquired a reputation as a 
poet, traveler, and a painter, with a rare sense of dignified 
romance and the beauty of classic lands. Mary Howitt, the 
poet, who died in Rome, last February, at the age of 89, 
did most of her writing in collaboration with her husband, 
Dr. Krohn, of the University of Helsingfors, who wrote, 
among other books, a history of Finnish Literature, which 
gained the prize of the French Academy. Themas H. 
Dyer, the well-known historical writer and a valued con- 
tributor to the valuable series of publications issued by the 
Useful Knowledge Society. Prof. de Bary, the eminent 
German botanist, editor of the Botanische Zeitung, and 
Professor at Strasbourg. Giacomo Zanella, the Italian 
poet, who made worthy translations of Shelley’s poems. 


Hon. W. E. Hearn, the Irish legal writer, some of whose 
work is by critics claimed to be equal to that of Sir Henry 
S. Maine. August Mongredin, an able member of the 
Cobden Club and a strong, clear writer on free-trade and 
political economy. Christian F. Molbeck, probably great- 
est of Denmark’s lyrical poets. Prof. Bertheau, of Got- 
tingen, noted as a keen and able Biblical and Oriental 
scholar. Ephraim George Squier, the well-known American 
archeologist ; distinguished also as traveler, journalist, 
magazine writer, and contributor to cyclopedias and foreign 
reviews. The German poet and traveler Ferdinand von 
Schmid, better known by his pseudonym, “ Dranmor.” 
George Venables, the caustic critic of the Saturday Re- 
view, said to be the original of George Warrington in 
Thackeray’s Pendennis. Dr. Robert Young, the Oriental 
scholar and Biblical specialist, whose handbooks and con- 
cordances to the Bible are known all over the world. Jo- 
seph Brownlee Brown, a valuable contributor to the Atlan- 
tic Monthly and an enthusiastic disciple of Emerson. But 
this list of the dead —all, too, within the year — wearies. 
The spirit of the day, even in literature, is for the unroll- 
ing of the scroll—the “record” of the future, 
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CHOICE POETRY—SELECTED FROM THE MAGAZINES 


The Wassail Bowl—Annie Chambers Ketchum—Harper's 


Was-haile! 
Sire Christmas brings the wreathéd cup, 
With apples, ale, and spice filled up. 
Was-haile ! 
Each ancient grief and grudge we drown ; 
The Lamb’s wool smooths the roughest frown ; 
Drink-haile ! 
Peal, merry bells, peal out apace, 
We pledge Immanuel’s day of grace. 
Was-haile! Noel! 
He brings us joy Immanuel ! 
Was-haile ! 
Bring in, upon his silver tray 
With minstrelsie, 
The Boar’s head, armed with garlands gay 
And rosemarie ; 
The lemon in its tusked mo’, 
He laughs amain, “ Noel!” I trow. 
Was-haile ! 
Be gay, ye lordlings more and less, 
The Boar’s head leads the Christmas mess. 
Was-haile! Noel! 
Give thanks unto Immanuel ! 
Was-haile ! 
Bring next the meats with mickle pride ; 
The plover and the partridge pied, 
Woodcock and heron fine, 
Good drink thereto, the Gascon wine; 
Was-haile ! 
And then, whiles pipe and tabor ply, 
The best of all, the shredded pie. 
. Drink-haile ! 
Without the door let Sorrow lie! 
And if she die, 
We'll shroud her in the Christmas Pie. 
Was-haile! Noel! 
He brings good cheer, Immanuel ! 
The Storm—Zoe Dana Underhill—Scribner's 
Westward the black clouds part and lighten: 
The sun breaks forth, the storm is o’er ; 
Yet the vexed billows writhe and whiten, 
The breakers thunder on the shore. 


And thou, O foolish heart ! art throbbing 
To the old griefs of long ago ; 

Like waves, still wrestling, raving, sobbing, 
Though the spent winds have ceased to blow. 


The Fifth Symphony—Lucy C. Bull—Atlantic 
Who says, Beethoven, that thy spirit fled 
Returns not from the dead, 
Or that a bearded lion’s rage divine 
Is any match for thine, 


When, wrapped in silence and in slumber cloaked, 


Thy sad soul is invoked ? 

Thee oftenest would we strictly venerate,— 
Thee first, though others wait, 

Who, shrined in memory and of mighty mold, 

Can never have thy hold ! 

As figures dimly outlined in the glass, 
So pass they and repass, 

So rise and fall: Schubert, the Wanderer ; 
Mozart, the ponderer 

Of flawless melody ; Handel, whose themes 
Make pale a conqueror’s dreams ; 

Berlioz, who blends the skill of the musician 
With that of the magician,— 

A querulous shade that, called to life again, 
Brings shadows in its train. 


What wonder that our hearts, responsive glowing, 


Are filled to overflowing, 


The Sky-Ship—Frank D. Sherman—American 


And cannot hold what earth and air in vain 
Are struggling to retain ; 
Or that such music, when it walks abroad, 
Is worshiped like a god ? 
Yet, sad Beethoven, when we own thy sway, 
We wish all else away. 
Hark! from the under-world a rush of sound 
So startling, so profound, 
The brain is swimming and the heart beats faster 
With terror of the master. 
’Tis he! No human breast at which he knocks 
But instantly unlocks, 
And the round world, o’er which he loved to brood, 
Is subject to his mood. 
But this heart-searching, thrice-repeated strain, 
That is not joy nor pain ! 
Mortals,” it says, as plain as words could say, 
‘Ye creatures of a day! 
Alas, to dance with you, perchance to sup, 
Why have ye called me up ? 
Is nothing sacred,—not the tasted wave, 
Nor the untroubled grave ? 
Oh, from your souls remove this latest stain, 
And let me sleep again!” 
“ Poveri ! Poveris !"—Foaguin Miller-—-Century 
Come, let us ponder; it is fit— 
Born of the poor, born to the poor, 
The poor of purse, the poor of wit, 
Were first to find God’s opened door— 
Were first to climb the ladder round by round 
That fell from heaven’s door unto the ground, 
God's poor came first, the very first ! 
God’s poor were first to see, to hear, 
To feel the light of heaven burst 
Full on their faces. Far or near, 
His poor were first to follow, first to fall ! 
What if at last his poor stand first of all ? 


In the soft wind that blows, 
Yon cloud-ship of the sky 
Spreads its white sail and throws 
A shadow where I lie. 


And with my dream is blent 
A breath of spice and gums 
Out of the Orient, 
Betraying whence it comes. 


Unto a land remote 
To fill its rich bazaars 
Sails this Arabian boat 
Amid the island stars. 


And in yon harbor calm 
Of Heaven’s ocean blue, 
Empties her freight of palm— 
The twilight’s silver dew! 
A Compromise—Alice R. Wells—St. Nicholas 
Once two little gentlemen, very polite, 
Stepped up to a gate that was narrow—quite. 
The one (who was very well bred and thin), 
Was plainly intending to pass within. 
The other (remarkably bland and stout) 
Was just as surely resolved to pass out. 
Now what could the two little gentlemen do ?— 
But say with a bow, “ After you!” “ After you /” 
And there they stood bowing with courteous smile, 
Their hats in their hands for a marvelous while ; 
For the thin little man was very well bred, 
And the stout man had not a rude hair in his head. 
But there chanced that way a philosopher wise, 
Who sagely effected a compromise : 
That each in turn should go through the last — 
Thus might the troublesome gate be passed. 
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So first the courteous gentleman thin, 

With greatest reluctance passed within. 

And then the well-mannered gentleman stout 
With polished obeisance made his way out, 

But sadly turned and went back that he 

Might share in the breach of courtesy ! 

Then the thin little man stepped out once more, 
Contentedly, where he was before, 

And thus having settled the difficult case, 

Each walked away with a jubilant face. 


Harvest Gladness—Margaret Haycraft— Quiver 

. Praise be Thine, eternal King, 
Young and old “ Hosanna” sing ; 
Thou hast blest us far and wide 
At the beauteous harvest-tide ; 
Angel-voices high are blending 
In the anthem never-ending ; 
Hear us, while we fain would render 
Praise for mercies kind and tender. 
Lord, ‘tis Thine almighty hand 
That enwreathes the radiant land, 
That the pastures doth enfold 
In a royal robe of gold; 
Shining vineyards, hill-tops hoary, 
Woods aflame declare Thy glory ; 
Thou hast hung the fruitage glowing 
Where the orchard-boughs are biowing. 


Praise for sun and praise for dew, 
Praise for love for ever new ! 

Praise for bounties richly shed, 

That Thy children may be fed; 

Bread of life for all availing, 

Vine the true, the never-failing ! 

Feed our souls, in Thee confiding, 
Keep our lives in Thine abiding. 

Old and young their music raise, 

All things breathing chant Thy praise ; 
Every season, every year, 

Are Thy tender mercies near; 

Thou, our Hope, our Help for ever, 
God of harvest! leave us never, 

Till we reach our Father's portal 
Bearing Homeward sheaves immortal ! 


Helen—F, P.—The Academy 
While time shall last, one thing remains to me; 
The tale of Troy fades not ; the hearts of men 
Shall beat more quickly when my name they hear, 
A name that lives forever. I gained that, 
Though all else perished. Lover, friends, and foes, 
Alike died fighting for me, that the name 
Of Helen might have fitting pyre whereon to blaze 
Through all succeeding time, and beacon-like, 
Glow o’er the darkness of the unborn years. 
Forever will the light from those that fought 
Before the walls of Troy show Helen there. 


Oh! to be again back on those walls to hear the clang of arms. 


And see Hector and Priam in the van of strife, 

*Mid that great host which leaguered Troy for years. 
Heroes and gods fought side by side for me, 

And I was worthy prize. The bravest there 

Could meet no fitter death than thus to fall 

For me, whose beauty will the world still dazzle 
When Troy shall be forgot ; but to the end of time 
My name will sound a trumpet blast to men. 


The Lion Among the Flowers—Temple Bar 
Here, in this garden nook alone, alone, 
Lies an old lion of gray stone— 
Once, in the long gone golden hours, 
A lordly lion, proud in state, 
The guardian of a mansion gate— 
Now he lies low among the flowers. 
Then, oft he saw the shining doors, 
Heard light feet fall on festal floors, 
Heard music wake its witching din ; 
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Then dance beneath the torches’ blaze 
The knights and ladies of old days, 
While he watched over all within. 


Now he lies in his old age 
Cast out, rejected, by the rage 
Of time a downbeaten, broken, scarred— 
An old gray lion ; yet not less 
A lion in his feebleness !— 
One thing is left him still to guard. 


He guards it well, by night and day, 

In those great paws of granite gray, 
In the strong shelter of his breast ; 
No man shall serve him yet with scorn, 

Though an old lion, thus forlorn. 
And all he guards—a robin’s nest ! 


The Queen's Forester—May Kendall—Longman''s 
They chose me for my sturdy frame, 
That is so tall and strong, 
For my swift step, and my sure aim— 
She chose him for his song, 
And sing he doth, and rarely sing, 
And in her eyes revealed, 
I know a song, a fairer thing 
Than speaks from flood or field. 


I hear his song float through the air, 
Melodious and grand ; 

I see the light their faces wear, 
But cannot understand. 

Ay, I've the body, he the soul, 
Yet there’s a look between, 

There is but one commands the whole, 
There only is my Queen. 


My face is ruddiest brown, but white 
His brow, and passing high ; 

He warbleth songs ‘neath the moon's light, 
Like a tired hound I lie. 

I wish I loved stars more than sleep, 
Songs more than plainest fare— 

I wish my suffering went deep— 
More deep my gladness were. 

And yet this hard, rough peasant hand 
And brain and heart I'd spend, 

If, Poet, I might take my stand 
Beside you at the end, 

Might but the angels point one way, 
And say: ‘ No bar between— 

Unlike in soul and body they, 
Yet had they both one Queen !” 


“ When Saw We Thee?” —S. M. B. Piatt—Belford’s Magazine 
Then shall He answer how He lifted up, 
In the cathedral there, at Lille, to me 
The same still mouth that drank the Passion cup, 
And how I turned away and did not see. 
How—oh, that boy’s deep eyes and withered arm— 
In a mad Paris street, one glittering night, 
Three times drawn backward by his beauty’s charm, 
I gave him-—not a farthing for the sight. 
How in that shadowy temple at Cologne, 
Through all the mighty music, I did wring 
The agony of his last mortal moan 
From that blind soul I gave not anything 
And how at Bruges, at a beggar’s breast, 
There by the windmill where the leaves whirled so, 
I saw him nursing, passed Him with the rest, 
Followed by his starved mother’s stare of woe. 
But, my Lord Christ, Thou knowest I had not much, 
And had to keep that which I had for grace 
To look, forsooth, where some dead painter's touch 
Had left Thy thorn-wound or thy mother’s face. 
Therefore, O my Lord Christ, I pray of Thee 
That of Thy great compassion Thou wilt save, 
Laid up from moth and rust, somewhere, for me, 
High in the heavens—the coins I never gave. 
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GENERAL GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 





Mrs. Edith Sessions Tupper, of Chicago, since her 
graduation from Vassar, has written good society verse in 
the Western papers. Clinton Scollard, now Professor of 
Rhetoric at Hamilton College, made an instant success of 
his first collection of verse, some three years ago. Much 
of Bessie Chandler’s verse of the more serious kind has 
been published in the American Magazine, but her society 
verses appear in a number of papers. J. Jeffrey Roche, 
one of Boston’s clever young poets, is assistant editor of 
the Pilot. A. E. Watrous, whose verse appears in Puck, 
Harper’s, Century, and other monthlies, in appearance 
impresses one as mystical and languid, though really quick 
and bright. He is at present on the Baltimore American. 
R. K. Munkittrick’s witty vers de societé, while he was 
clerk, secured him recognition on the magazines and later 
an editorial position on Puck. His humorous ballades on 
odd subjects, as The Bull-Dog, A Broken Pipe, and An Old 
Shoe, were popular. C. C. Starkweather, who cut law for 
journalism, and did good society-verse work on New York 
papers, is now assistant editor of the Journalist. 
Minturn Peck, of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, writes easily and 
well on An Old Glove, A Faded Flower, A Lover's Téte- 
a-Téte, A Memory, A Portrait, or similar topics. David 
Skaats Foster, of Rochester, in addition to sonnets, narra- 
tive poems and dainty little bits of descriptive sketching, 
has the easy touch for society verse. A. E. Berg, a popular 
New York Press Club man and an enthusiast on musical 
matters, writes light occasionally. John Paul 
Bocock, of the New York World, has ventured into this 
line in clever fancies in the daily press. Harper's Monthly, 
or some others of the magazines, often contain lines happily 


Samuel 


verse 


treating society topics, by W. J. Henderson, late musical 
critic of the New York Times, and now professor in one of 
the city musical colleges. H.C. Bunner, editor of Puck, 
has collected his verse into Airs from Arcady, a most 
successful book. Walter Larned, Mr. Bunner’s brother- 
in-law, is a contributor to the Century’s bric-d-brac depart- 
ment. Ada Giddings Gale has developed into a verse 
writer through the columns of the Chicago Inter-Ocean, a 
paper that does much to encourage local talent. Chas. 
Lotin Hildreth, author of the article on Novel Writing, a 
Lost Art, in a recent Belford’s, is well-known by his 
magazine poetry. He is now engaged on the New York 
World, and does excellent work in the periodicals. 


Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, of Auburndale, Mass., 
divides her literary labors between society verse and stories 
for the children, in both of which directions she has been 
successful. Frank Dempster Sherman, who has a new 
volume of poems nearly ready, is a teacher of mathematics 
in Columbia College. Helen Gray Cone, whose verse 
tends to the severely classic, is familiar with the lighter 
vein, as is shown in her popular Ballad of Cassandra 
Brown and other occasional vagaries. Among the Western 
society poets who have done good work are Daniel O’Con- 
nell and Chas. Warren Stoddard. Geo. A. Baker, of Point 
Lace and Diamonds fame, was a popular poet some five 
years ago, and did much to quicken the public taste for 
society verse, but for some time past he has dropped from 
public notice. E. de Lancey Pierson and his brother, 
Sidney Herbert, write verse for the daily press and society 
papers. Chas. F. Lummis’s first poem that attracted atten- 
tion was My Cigarette, published in one of the college 
papers some years ago. Harold Van Santvoord, a bright 


writer in Kinderhook, N. Y., contributes, when the whim 
seizes him, a society poem to Life. His prose, too, shows 
a clear-thinking, observing mind, with a happy knack in 
expression. John Vance Cheney’s poems appear in F. A. 
Stokes Bros’ pretty edition of American society poets. 
The name of Ella Wheeler Wilcox must not be omitted 
from the list of our bric-A-brac poets, for among her impul- 
sive poems appears many a clever bit of verse with the fires 
of passion burning so low and the fragrance of memory 
clinging so close and daintily as to answer all the require- 
ments of society verse. 

whose excellent verse was 


J. W. O'Keefe is a new poet, 
“ discovered ” and brought out 
some months ago by the Boston Pilot. 


Night (p. 492), was a Scotchman by birth. He had a 
common-school education, enlisted at an early age as a 
private soldier, and for ten years was a regimental school- 
master. He was entirely a self-made man, but he had a 
fine imagination and deep feeling, and he acquired much 
technical skill. Besides his poems he wrote Vane’s Story, 
and Essays and Phantasies. He died in 1882. His muse 
was at times light, at others gloomy, again humorous, then 
tragic. His City of Dreadful Night gave him the appella- 
tion of “personal pessimist,” in contradistinction to Mat- 
thew Arnold, the “intellectual pessimist.” There is a 
strong resemblance between a beautiful poem of his called 
The Naked Goddess (written in 1863) and Rider Hag- 
gard’s She. Mr. Thompson’s heroine is a woman of phe- 
nomenal beauty, naked and modest, who flashes through 
the world, century after century, defying weather and po- 
lice, and known only as “ She.” 
‘* There ‘She’ leant, the glorious form, 
Dazzling with its beauty warm 
Naked as the sun of noon, 


Naked as the midnight moon. 
* * * * * 


Then ‘ She’ toward the living light 
Sprang erect, grew up in height, 
Smote them with the flash and blaze 
Of her terrible, swift gaze. 

A divine, flushed, throbbing form, 
Dreadfuller than blackest storm.” 


Mr. Haggard captured her, shut her up in a cave, added 
to “She” (‘‘ who-must-be-obeyed "’), and, out of deference 
to the creative muse and the prose-reading public, wrapped 
her up in a ridiculous mantle of transparent tulle. 


Gertrude Franklin Atherton, the author of What Dreams 
May Come, has a new novel in press called Hermia Suy- 
dam. It threatens a sensation. It is a peculiar story of 
New York life—the life of a girl—and the treatment is 
realistic and daring to a degree. ‘The book is on too com- 
plex a plan for even an outline to be given here, but it may 
be said that the Nineteenth Century Club, New York 
magazine editors, and literary cliques generally are 
sketched en passant with a rapid and satiric hand. What 
Dreams May Come, the first book of this clever woman, 
has sold about three thousand copies in San Francisco 
alone. Mrs. Atherton is the first of the young California 
authors to win recognition. Her introductory work was 
written some years ago, and was intended as a study of in- 
sanity. Her second book is descriptive of a phase of New 
York society life just this side of the line of the unusual, 
and it is crisp with the atmosphere of an odd—but easily 
recognized—environment. 
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Jane G. Austin, the New England novelist, is a small, 
plump, gray-haired woman, who was a great beauty in her 
youth, and on whose kindly, keen, and clever face Time 
has laid a gentle touch. She proudly claims seventeen 
ancestors among the Mayflower Pilgrims; and although 
her home is, properly speaking, in Boston, she is as much 
a part of Plymouth and as dear to Plymouth hearts as the 
time-honored Rock itself. Mrs. Austin began her literary 
work with short stories, of which she has written over a 
hundred. “I wrote so many of them,” she says, “that I 
have forgotten more than half; and indeed,” she adds 
brightly, “I am not sorry to forget some of them!” Then 
followed a series of articles on prominent industries, which 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, after which Mrs. Austin 
wrote her first novel, “A Nameless Nobleman,” a tender, 
earnest, homely picture of “ye olden time,” drawn from 
life and set in the somewhat somber, rugged, and pictur- 
esque frame of early Plymouth. Mrs. Austin has a craze 
for Plymouth antiquities, and her collection is full of his- 
torical interest. She has in her possession the key which 
opened the front door of the house in which Miles Stand- 
ish lived, and which Mrs. Austin borrowed from the de- 
scendants of the Standish family, while writing her latest 
novel, a story of Miles Standish, “expecting,” she says, 
“to find inspiration in this quaint bit of metal, which had 
so often turned beneath the pressure of those historical 
fingers.” Mrs. Austin is a well-known feature of the Bos- 
ton Athenzum, of which she is a member, and there she 
does all her writing, at a desk set aside for her use. She 
works only in the morning. She is a kind and generous 
friend to young authors, and is ready with helpful sugges- 
tion and influence, of which she possesses not a little in 
New York as well as in Boston. Her home life is beauti- 
ful; her husband, a man of artistic taste, who has always 
been in fullest sympathy with her literary work, and hav- 
ing lost his once large fortune, the Austins live quietly, 
but entertain some of the most brilliant men and women 
of letters of their day. Of their three children, one mar- 
ried daughter lives at home. Mrs. Austin herself is a de- 
vout member of the New Advent (Anglo-Catholic) Church 
of Boston, and cherishes there highest of High Church prin- 
ciples with a fervor which should make her Puritan fore- 
fathers turn in their Plymouth graves. Mrs. Frank Leslie 
was a school friend of Mrs. Austin’s, and the warmest 
feeling still exists between these two clever women, whose 
work has lain in such widely different fields of literature. 


A rough but new and fresh bit of literary coloring is 
indicated from the great Northwest. Outside of the 
Tally or Scale Book, the characteristics of the lumber 
camps of Michigan and Wisconsin have not been writ- 
ten. In fact, the literature of the lumber woods has been 
confined principally to the work of the journals identified 
with the interests of lumber. J. W. Fitzmaurice, of Che- 
boygan, Mich., has taken up this special feature of a long 
neglected subject, and is now engaged in publishing a work 
with the title of The Shanty Boy. The author has had a 
practical experience of some ten years in every phase of 
lumber-camp life and labor, besides being connected edi- 
torially with several leading lumber journals. The work 
will present a full description of lumbering in all its phases, 
including camp building, logging, rafting, booming, steam 
log roads, skidders, work on rivers, camp life in every 
variety, and the romance of the forest in stories, 
sketches, songs, fun and frolic, presenting the shanty boy 
at home. Here is new territory for dialect writers. 


The Mail and Express is authority for the fact that 
Mr. Robert Buchanan, poet, novelist, and dramatist, and 
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occasionally effective in each impersonation, has lately 
written a story, the title of which is not mentioned, which 
has peen purchased by a syndicate of newspapers in which 
it will appear, tuning its peals to the chiming of Bow 
Bells. Mr. Buchanan has also composed a poem of con- 
siderable length and of a novel character, containing a 
mixture of satirical and romantic verse. He has further- 
more completed his autobiography, in which he will nar- 
rate, with as few embellishments as possible, the story of 
his early days with Robert Owen at Lanark, and the 
curious persons by whom that futile reformer was sur- 
rounded. Continuing his earlier checkered career, he will 
then relate his reminiscences of several of his distinguished 
contemporaries, not forgetting David Gray, a poor lad who 
in any event could not have lived long, and of whom the 
world soon grew weary, thanks to the well-meant but ill- 
advised laudations of Lord Houghton and Mr. Buchanan. 
This done, he will deal, and not overkindly, we fancy, with 
certain other contemporaries, including Mr. Swinburne, 
whom he reviewed savagely under an assumed name, and 
who retorted by studying him as an animalcule, in a-bitter 
pamphlet entitled Under the Microscope. It was the 
war of the pigmies and the cranes over again, neither win- 
ning or losing the fight, but all covering themselves with 
disgrace. Thereupon other quarrels arose, into which the 
Rossettis were dragged, with such mercenaries as Sala and 
Yates, the last of whom made the customary reference to 
the Duke of Argyll and his remedy for cutaneous dis- 
orders. The combat was scurrilous on all sides, but soon 
repented by Mr. Buchanan, who made such amends as he 
could to Dante Gabriel Rossetti, who, we hope, forgave 
him, remembering that 
‘* Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as by want of heart.” 


One of the promising young writers of the South is Mr. 
W. N. Harben, of Knoxville, Tenn., formerly of Dalton, 
Georgia. His first literary work was attempted only a 
year and a half ago, and was in the line of German trans- 
lations for the Atlanta publication, The Sunny South. 
Very soon short stories and character sketches began to 
appear over his signature, and he has contributed to the 
Atlanta Constitution and the Northern newspapers, through 
the syndicates. A Tragic Story of Sunset Rock, re-printed 
in the August number of this magazine, was from his clever 
pen. His dialect work is realistic to a rare degree. He 
has brains, industry, and descriptive power. There are big 
possibilities in front of him. 





One of the most picturesque figures among literary 
workers is Edward Heron-Allen, both on account of the 
variety of his gifts and of the diversified career he has 
managed to crowd into his twenty-nine years. He belongs 
to a distinguished English family, and the correct spelling 
of his name is Heron-Alleyne. He was educated at Har- 
row, and, after his graduation, articled to the law. He 
practiced eight years. While still at the bar, he not only 
traveled continually, but gave a good deal more attention 
to the hobby of his life, the violin, than to the cases of 
his clients. He laid the foundation of what has since 
become the largest violin library in the world, and, in order 
to understand the question more thoroughly, he apprenticed 
himself for two years to a fiddle-maker. Then he wrote 
his book, Violin Making as it Was and Is, and became 
at once a figure in the literary and musical circles of Lon- 
don. It was during this time that the Theosophical Soci- 
ety was started, and he was one of the original fellows. 
He takes no further interest in theosophy, however. In 
1885 he was sent, on the strength of his book on the vio- 
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in, to Rome as Italian Commissioner for the Exhibition of 
Musical Instruments. Shortly after his return to England 
he broke with the law for good and all, and in 1886 came 
to America and put his knowledge of chirosophy to prac- 
tical use. In addition to his lectures, his hand-readings 
and his lessons, he wrote six books on chirosophy, which 
are the highest authorities in the English language on the 
subject. But while Mr. Heron-Allen’s hobby is the violin, 
and his science chirosophy, his ambition is literary.. While 
in London, he wrote two other papers on the violin, a 
Latin pamphlet on Hodges’ and Chanot’s Violin Case, and 
Ancestry of the Violin, the latter delivered as a lecture be- 
fore the Odd Volumes Society. His best stories are Kisses 
of Fate and the Romance of a Quiet Watering Place. 





Violet Fane (Mrs, Singleton), a woman famous in London 
for her beauty and her poems, is fifty-five, and looks twenty- 
four under a relentless sun. She has grown daughters, but 
they bid fair to outgrow her. Mrs. Singleton has an im- 
maculate reputation, but a London wit once remarked that 
there were grave suspicions and alarming scandals about 
the poetess and old man Time. Mrs. Singleton has written 
most of the words for Tosti’s songs. 


Blanche Roosevelt, one of our famous American girls, 
is said to be one of the most interesting women in Europe 
to talk to. It is doubtful if a celebrity has appeared on 
the other side during the past ten years whom she has not 
met. She knows every crowned head in Europe. She has 
reminiscences of every court. She has been féted in every 
capital, and she is the only person living who ever attended 
a ball at Battenburg Palace without the previous formal 
presentation. She has some literary reputation, but it is 
not this to which she owes her remarkable position. She 
has a genius for universal fascination. The person is yet 
to be heard from who has ever resisted Blanche Roosevelt. 
Moreover, she has the knack of always knowing the right 
person. If she wants a thing done, she immediately meets 
the person who can be of use to her. People talk about 
her, but forgive her every indiscretion. She doubtless con- 
quered Sardou, and he said, “I will make you ; I will write 
a play with you.” She is about thirty, and very handsome. 





Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin is a woman who is winning a 
lasting place in children’s literature. If her reputation is 
at present limited, it is because she is very young and has 
spent the greater part of her life engrafting a system of free 
kindergartens on the public schools of San Francisco. She 
went from Boston to California for the purpose of getting 
the dirty and unfortunate baby hoodlums out of the street 
before they were hopelessly ruined, and, between writing 
unnumbered columns in the daily press and the force of her 
own personality, she finally succeeded in her object. In 
the mean time she wrote a serial for St. Nicholas called 
Half-a-dozen Housekeepers; a collection of songs and 
plays for children, called Kindergarten Chimes, which were 
published by Oliver Ditson; The Story of Patsy, which 
went all over the world, and ran through five editions here ; 
and a number of educational books for kindergarten teach- 
ers. Mrs. Wiggin is now living in New York, and has just 
finished a story of California life for boys and girls, and is 
also writing out some seventy-five or eighty Spanish songs 
which she collected in Mexico and Southern California. 
Her latest book, The Bird’s Xmas Carol, is just out, with 
beautiful illustrations, from the house of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. It is full of pathos and humor, and in interest is 
equal to anything Mrs. Ewing ever wrote. She has also re- 
cently completed a novel called Love by Express ; a Story 
in Five Fibs; but she writes to a friend: “‘ My highest con- 
ception of fame is to write a book that I shall see tucked 
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under a child’s arm, and to know that it has been read for 
the third or fourth time.” 





Olive Schreiner, the author of that remarkable book, The 
Story of an African Farm, was about eighteen when she 
wrote her novel, and is now five or six years older. Those 
who know her best assert what carries out the impression 
produced by her book — that she will never write another. 
It is a record of personal experience. A striking example 
of her later magazine work is given on page 506. This 
wonderful bit of writing has the inspired tone of the Bible 
—the strength and ring and color of Revelations. It 
reads like the crack of impending doom. Miss Schreiner 
is not pretty, but she has the face of that interesting anom- 
aly, a girl who has exhausted life. She is a prominent fea- 
ture of the London literary world. 





Reviewing Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s Poems of Pleasure, 
the literary editor of the Chicago Mail gives this estimate 
of the author: “There is a serious defect in Mrs. Wilcox 
—a defect which will prevent her from ever being reck- 
oned great as a poet. She has genius of feeling, but not 
of expression. To know her is to sympathize with her ; 
to read her is to criticise her. Only when her personality 
permeates her verse does she become interesting. Mrs. 
Wilcox confesses that she has never read a book on liter- 
ary style or versification ; that she does not know a hexa- 
meter from a dactyl. She fondly believes that her talent 
for rhyming and her appreciation of sensual delights make 
her a poet. There was atime when if Mrs. Wilcox had 
been caught young by an editor with a blue pencil, who 
had killed half she wrote and made her rewrite the other 
half till it was at least in presentable shape, her friends 
might have been spared the mortification of seeing her 
name attached to such queer verses as they find in this 
new volume. But such time is gone by. If she would 
write one-tenth the quantity she does, there would be a 
chance for her to improve. She can not get the atmosphere 
in New York drawing-rooms that she did in Wisconsin.” 


Mrs. Ward’s literary activity has extended over the last 
eight or nine years, writes an English author in the Nov- 
ember Book-Buyer. Her decided taste for letters is with- 
out doubt inherited, and she seems from the first to have 
been the fortunate possessor of a style of extraordinary 
richness, flexibility and precision. She is the eldest daugh- 
ter of Thomas Arnold, M.A., of University College, Ox- 
ford, and fellow of the Royal University of Ireland. The 
late Dr. Arnold of Rugby was her grandfather, and the 
late Matthew Arnold her uncle. She was born on June 11, 
1851, in Hobart, the chief town of the Island of Tasmania, 
which, it is perhaps needless to say, lies about 120 miles 
southeast of Australia. Her maiden name was Mary Au- 
gusta Arnold. In 1872 she was married to Mr. Thomas 
Humphry Ward, Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
whose work as the editor of The English Poets (four 
vols., Macmillan) has made his name favorably known in 
thiscountry. Her home is at No. 61 Russell Square, Lon- 
don, not far, one may imagine, from the house where Miss 
Amelia Sedley once lived. The first book that Mrs. Ward 
published was a story for children, entitled, Milly and 
Olly; or, A Holiday Among the Mountains. In 1884 
Miss Bretherton appeared, and attracted attention. The 
heroine of the book is an actress, an elaborate study 
of whose character is made, with much of the brilliancy of 
diction and masculine firmness of touch which lift Robert 
Elsmere above the level of contemporaneous fiction. 


Margaret Deland, author of John Ward, Preacher, says 
the November Book Buyer, is about thirty years of age, of 
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medium height, with a face so strongly English that her 
American nationality would scarcely be suspected by a 
stranger. She was born in Pittsburg, and was brought up 
in the family of her uncle, Mr. Benjamin B. Campbell. In 
her religious belief she is a liberal Episcopalian, and by no 
means an agnostic, as has been generally thought. In 
1880 she was married to Mr. Lorin F. Deland, a Boston 
gentleman, whose sympathy and experience have been of 
great value to her in her writing ; and Boston is now her 
home. Her first appearance as an author was about 1884, 
when she printed poems in the leading magazines. 


The Manchester (Eng.) Courier says: “ There is one cir- 
cumstance touching the borderland of Italian superstition 
in connection with the death of Mr. Fargus, the author of 
Called Back, that is little known. During his stay at 
Naples he met the late Lord Houghton (Richard Monckton 
Milnes), and it chanced at that time there was opened at 
Pompeii one of those famous and long-buried villas. Lord 
Houghton was anxious that his young confrére should 
accompany him on a visit to the spot, and the peer used 
his influence with the Government to obtain the necessary 
permission. Some obstacles for a time prevailed, as the 
Italians have a belief that two out of a company of visitors 
to such scenes will surely die before the end of a year; 
but the authorities at length yielded to Lord Houghton’s 
request. The visit was made, and the strange fact remains 
that the aged poet and the young novelist were both dead 
within the predicted period. Do you believe it? “ Some- 
where in the dark the Shadow sits and waits.” 


It is announced from Madras, India, that Colonel Henry 
S. Olcott, the President Founder of the Theosophical So- 
ciety, left Adyar, the headquarters of the society, on the 
4th inst., for London, en route to this country. With him 
will come Madame Blavatsky, that woman of wonderful 
personality, to reanimate the 100,000 Theosophists here 
who believe in her predictions. The Madame is said to be 
as impulsive as a child, as generous as an Eastern Pasha, 
and most indifferent to physical comfort. She isa gifted 
woman in every respect, a musician of rare cultivation, her 
touch on the piano wondrously sweet. In common with her 
countrymen she is a great linguist, and converses equally 
well in eight different languages. She has traveled the 
world over, and her mind is cyclopedic. There is no sub- 
ject on which she is not conversant, and, if a stranger is 
willing to ignore her utterly unconventional ways, an inter- 
view with her is always delightful. Madame Blavatsky 
has finished The Secret Doctrine, upon which she has 
been busily writing for some time. It is Isis, continued. 


Rufus B. Wilson in a reminiscent letter to the Galveston. 


News, gossips of the old Bohemian days of Pfaffs, and 
calls the roll of the famous coterie : Clapp, Walt Whitman, 
William Winter, Edward Howland, T. B. Aldrich, George 
Arnold, Edward House, Fitz-James O’Brien, Frank Wood, 
Ned Wilkins, Charles G. Leland, James Thomas, Augus- 
tin Daly, Orpheus C. Kerr, Mortimer Thompson, Nathan 
D. Urner, Charles Dawson Shanly, Charles G. Halpine, 
Artemus Ward, Stephen Fiske, Nathaniel Sheppard, 
Charles Gardette, and Frank Bellew. What of these men 
to-day? T. B. Aldrich has achieved lasting fame as a 
poet and novelist, and is now the serious-minded editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly, with two sons in college. Willie 
Winter, originally a Harvard graduate, who had studied 
law, but given it up for the life of a newspaper writer, and 
whom Clapp made the dramatic critic of the Saturday 
Press, is now a discriminating and scholarly member of 
the Tribune staff, a poet of taste and refinement, and a 
writer of dainty books of travel. He is happily married, 
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with a pleasant home on Staten Island, and lives over 
again only in memory the days when he wrote the dra- 
matic criticisms of the Press, assisted by Ned Wilkins, Ada 
Clare, and the bucket of beer which Clapp used to carry 
into the office every afternoon. Ned House spent fifteen 
or twenty years as American Consul at some port in Japan. 
When he came back, not long ago, he found that few be- 
sides his old-time comrades remembered him. 


Nathan D. Urner, who was once city editor on the Trib- 
une, and Charles G. Leland of Hans Breitmann fame, both 
lead retired lives, but are still fruitful literary workers. 
Augustin Daly has drifted from dramatic critic on the 
Times, and nights and days of roystering, to the proprie- 
torship of a theater, and the management of the leading 
comedy company in the metropolis. Orpheus C. Kerr, for 
several years the most popular humorist of the times—his 
keen and pungent satires on McClellan in the early days of 
the war made his name a household word—unconsciously 
did the funniest thing of his life when he married the beau- 
tiful and seductive Ada Isaacs Menken, thinking that he 
could reform her. She proved false and faithless to him, 
as she had to half a dozen other men, but Kerr sincerely 
loved her, and the blow, which his own credulity brought 
him, was a cruel and lasting one. He is now living quietly 
in Jersey City, and occasionally makes his appearance as 
a novelist before a public that has wholly forgotten that he 
was ever a professional fun-maker. Stephen Fiske, one of 
the youngest of “the Pfaff Crowd,” is now a theatrical 
manager and critic, whose sharp pen has not been a whit 
dulled by time. Edward Howland, who succeeded Clapp 
as editor of the Saturday Press, married a strong-minded 
New England school-teacher, who imbued him with 
schemes for the amelioration of the human race, and the 
pair are now members of the American socialistic colony 
at Topolobampo, in Mexico. Queer ending, isn't it, to the 
life of a man who began his career as editor of a wild, 
devil-may-care Bohemian organ ? 





David C. Ker, correspondent, writer of boys’ stories, and 
traveler, is soon to start for northern Africa. The Press 
describes Mr. Ker as being about forty-two years of age. 
He has fiery red hair, and his face, burned by years of 
exposure, matches it in color. There are some men in 
whom the old nomadic instinct is predominant. Mr. Ker 
is one of them. He is never happy unless in the midst of 
danger or far away from the starched collar restraints of 
civilization. As he himself expresses it, he can’t breathe 
in a city. He sympathizes fully with Stanley in this 
respect, and is wont to describe the appearance of Eng- 
land’s famous traveler as he saw him after the latter had 
been in Soudan some months. ‘‘ Why,” he says, “Stanley 
was attenuated to the last degree, and his pinched feat- 
ures showed the misery which life in the city caused him.” 
Three times has Mr. Ker been shipwrecked, and once on 
a desert island. When he starts on one of his journeys 
he straps all of his possessions around his waist. In 
speaking of his proposed trip Mr. Ker says he may never 
come back alive. “I am going to take a camera with 
me,” he explains, ‘‘ and that means if discovered sure assas- 
sination ina Mohammedan country. The Mohammedans, 
you know, believe that if a person’s photograph is taken it 
may lead to complications on resurrection day.” Mrs. Ker 
accompanies her husband upon most of his travels, and 
has, she thinks, been so far in at least three places where a 
white woman had never placed foot before. The results 
of Mr. Ker’s proposed trip will appear in the Cosmopolitan. 


Florine Thayer McCray writes: Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney, the author of Faith Gartney’s Girlhood, Hith- 
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erto, The Gayworthys, Leslie Goldthwaite, Sights and 
Insights, Bonnyborough, and many more charming 
stories of pure home life and real live American young 
people, lives in Milton, very quietly, in the Indian summer 
of her life. She was the daughter of Enoch Train, a 
wealthy Massachusetts ship owner, doing an extensive 
mercantile business with Russia and South America, who, 
later, established the Warren line of packet ships between 
Boston and Liverpool. The daughter, now so well known 
as a writer of spicy, amusing books for young people, which 
yet carry a most salutary influence in their moral and 
religious atmosphere, was in her early days very fond of 
the works of Maria Edgeworth, and has done for the man- 
ners and motives of the young people of this age very 
much what Miss Edgeworth did for her epoch. Miss 
Train was educated and generally formed in the mental 
and moral atmosphere that justly gave Boston a high 
prestige among the cities of the republic, and at the age of 
nineteen was married to S. D. Whitney, of Milton, Mass. 


So little has been said recently about Charles Egbert 
Craddock (Miss Murfree), says the N. Y. World, that, 
except to readers of her always interesting stories, she is 
half forgotten. A lady admirer, however, upon whom her 
Floating Down Lost Creek had made an _ impression 
never to be forgotten, determined recently to see her, and 
stopped over for that purpose a day at St. Louis, where 
the authoress now resides. She thus describes her visit 
to one who has been classed with Howells and James as 
the leading novelists of the day: “ While waiting for the 
entrance of Miss Murfree I quietly took a survey of her 
surroundings, a single glance at which was sufficient to 
convince me that the modern craze for esthetic furnishings 
had not as yet taken any hold upon her. The room was 
as bare of pretty decorations as the average hotel apart- 
ment is wont to be. A few cheap prints in fine frames 
upon the walls; carpets and paper that swore at each 
other, as the French would put it; the usual complement 
of armed and armless chairs, all upholstered from the same 
piece of jute, and a huge writing-table, of the kind usually 
found in offices, with a Webster Unabridged upon it, com- 
pleted the visible picture upon which the eye of the gifted 
author daily gazed. But the invisible one—the one re- 
flected in her books—only her own clever pen might paint. 
After five minutes waiting the door opened and a lady 
dressed in a rather stiff-looking garnet-colored silk gown, 
limped painfully toward me. She was of medium height, 
with rather thick-set figure, square, colorless face, eyes 
small, of a blue-gray color, and a mass of red-brown hair. 
The extreme plainness of the face and limping gait made 
an almost painful impression, which, however, was soon 
dissipated by her pleasant, low-pitched voice and simply 
interested manner. For a few moments there was a touch 
of shyness about her, but this soon disappeared as she 
became interested in conversation, and she talked very 
fluently of travel and scenery and the commonplaces of 
the day. She particularly admired Bar Harbor, and 
thought the combination of mountain and sea beautiful. 
It was of her native Tennessee mountains, however, that 
she spoke with the greatest enthusiasm, dilating upon the 
exuberance of the vegetable growth there—upon the beauty 
of the rhododendron in the spring and the glory of its 
autumnal foliage. The impression her personality made 
upon me was precisely that conveyed by her books—a 
serious, earnest soul, thoroughly imbued with the pathos, 
tenderness and beauty of nature in her native mountains.” 


The story of the relations between George Sand and 
Alfred de Musset has often been told, but M. Houssaye 
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rehearses it afresh in his Revue de Paris et de St. Peters- 
bourg. ‘“ De Musset,” he says, “ was never in love with her 
except at Venice, and then only on account of her genius. 
She was common and provincial, and dressed like a man; 
so the poet left her for a maiden whom he found on the 
shores of the Adriatic. George Sand in the mean time was 
not idle, but consoled herself with a Venetian lover. M. 
Houssaye’s article abounds with other gossip about the 
author of Indiana. On one occasion she had a quarrel 
with Balzac, and called him a‘cochon.’ He retorted by 
saying she was a ‘béte.” Rachel, the actress, hated 
George Sand like poison. When invited to supper to 
meet a few friends by the Princess de Belgiojoso, Rachel 
refused to go, saying, ‘ No, Sand will be there, smoking a 
short pipe.’ The fact was that the actress had found 
George Sand smoking at a ‘repetition’ in the theater, and 
after having cried out ‘What horrible tobacco!’ she 
called the fireman to put the cigarette out. Roqueplan, 
who heard her, said that when she was a girl she smoked 
‘caporal’ in worse—in more disreputable company.” 


The poet of the past two years whose verse has received 
most popular attention in England is E. Nesbit. This 
nom de plume, it is understood, hides the personality of a 
Most of her work 
first appeared in Longmans Magazine. It is only a short 
time ago that her poem, Absolution, was the great sensa- 
tion in London, John Bright, the orator, declaring it one 
of the finest bits of word-painting and character work he 
had ever read. Miss Nesblt writes sonnets and short 
poems of sentiment, but her finest descriptive coloring and 
dramatic work appears in her long poems, as is shown in 
The Singing of the Magnificat and Two Christmas Eves, 
reprinted in this number. Her first collection, Lays and 
Legends, was successful in England, and her new collec- 
tion now in press is looked for impatiently by lovers of 
good verse. Both books can be secured in this country 
through the representative of the Longmans. 


Apropos of the statement that the publisher of Once a 
Week is said to have paid $7,000 for Rives Chanler’s 
Asmodeus—a poem of one hundred and five stanzas—the 
N. Y. Sun writes: If this transaction were the sole 
achievement of Mrs. Chanler’s muse, it would suffice to 
distinguish her above all other poets of her sex from Sap- 
pho to date. Never in the history of literature has any 
poet of passion throbbed and thrilled with such phenom- 
enal pecuniary success. Mrs. Chanler’s poem Asmode- 
us fetched sixty-six dollars and sixty-six and two-thirds 
cents a stanza, thirteen dollars and thirty-three cents a 
line, a little over a dollar and a half a word. To adopt 
the language of the base-ball field, this is “ great passion.” 


A San Francisco correspondent of The Critic writes: 
“It seems to me that our young American eroticists are 
but the disciples of an old and securely founded school in 
England, of which the inexhaustible ‘ Ouida,’ the spas- 
modic Rhoda Broughton, the impulsive ‘ Duchess,’ the 
somber ‘Vernon Lee’ and the mesmeric Mrs. Campbell- 
Praed are the head-masters and ushers. For audacious 
and unpleasant sensuality, or rather for elaboration of 
sensual states of mind and so-called passionate situations, 
I think ‘ Ouida’s’ ‘ Moths,’ Broughton’s ‘ Joan,’ The 
‘Duchess’s’ ‘Circe,’ Vernon Lee’s ‘ Miss Brown,’ and 
Mrs. Praed’s ‘ Affinities’ are as much more thorough and 
unmistakable in their detestableness than Mrs. Chanler’s 
Barbara and Miss Daintrey’s ‘tigerish’ dramatis persone, 
as the latter are than Goody Two-Shoes. Swinburne, who 
ought to be a judge, lamented, in his essay on the Brontés, 
the growth of the ‘vulgar erotic’ in English literature.” 
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AN ALLEGED INTERVIEW WITH HIS SATANIC MAJESTY 


“« wpds Tav Oca, évirvov éoruspeba.’’—ARISTOPHANIS Lh7xes. 


** Again, I believe all that use sorceries, incantations, and spells are 
not witches, or, as we term them, magicians; I conceive there is a 
traditional magic, not learned immediately from the devil, but at sec- 
ond-hand from his scholars, who, having once the secret betrayed, are 
able and do empirically practice without his advice: they proceeding 
upon the principles of nature, where actives aptly conjoined to dis- 
posed passives will, under any master, produce their effects.” —Sir 
THOMAS BROWNE—Re/. Med. 


From Editorial Comment in London Atheneum. 


A story in Blackwood, called ‘*‘ Aut Diabolus aut Nihil: the Story 
of a Hallucination,” is exciting a considerable amount of speculation 
and curiosity, especially in Paris, where doubts are apparently ex- 
pressed whether the tale is altogether founded upon fiction. It is 
some years ago now since Parisian society was excited over the report 
that a very popular preacher of decidedly free-thinking proclivities, 
who had preached an eloquent sermon on the personality of Satan, in 
which he did not believe, had the ideal which he had held up to his 
congregation corrected in an interview with the Prince of Darkness 
himself. The Blackwood story professes to tell how this meeting was 
brought about, and the Parisian gossip is now busy seeking to identify 
the actors in this remarkable drama. The names of the Abbé Hurd, 
the eloquent preacher of the Madeleine, and of the famous Abbé 
Bauer are both put forward as likely to have suggested the origina! of 
Abbé Girod; opinions seem to be divided as to whether the Duc de 
Frontignan is to be identified with the Duc de Caderousse or the Duc 
de Massa, while the names of Prince Paul Demidoff and Ivan Puskie- 
vitch are suggested as having supplied the character of Pomerantseff, 
who acts as usher to his infernal highness. 





The first part of this True Story of a Hallucination is 
introductory of and leads up to a dinner given the Abbé 
Girod by the Duc de Frontignan. On this special occa- 
sion the only guest asked to meet the Abbé was the cel- 
ebrated diplomatist and millionaire, Prince Paul Pomerant- 
seff. After a somewhat heated discussion of the different 
grades and phases of the mysterious, and whether or no 
“life is a dream of the spirit,” the Abbé leaves the Duc’s 
house accompanied by the Prince. 





The priest hurried down the cold staircase and into the 
Prince’s brougham. 

“What a pity,” exclaimed the Abbé, when they were 
once fairly started, “that a man with the brains of De 
Frontignan should give himself up to such wild ideas and 
dreams!” 

“ You are very complimentary,” rejoined the other, smil- 
ing gravely; “for you know that, so far as believing in 
spirits is concerned, I am as bad, if not worse, than he is.” 

“ Ah, but you are jesting.” 

“On my honor as a gentleman, I am not jesting. See 
here,”—as he spoke Pomerantseff seized the Abbe’s hand, 
—‘“ you heard me tell the Duke just now that I believed 
he had seen the Spirit of Love. Well, the sermon you 
preached the day before yesterday, which all Paris is talk- 
ing about, and in which you endeavored to prove the per- 
son of the Devil to be a fact, was more true than perhaps 
you believed when you preached it. Why should not 
Frontignan have seen the Spirit of Love, when J know and 
have seen the Devil?” 

“ Mon ami, you are insane!” cried Girod. 
Devil does not exist !”” 

“T tell you I have seen him—the God of all Evil, the 
Prince of Desolation!” cried the other, in an excited 
voice ; “and, what is more, 7 will show him to you!” 

“Show the Devil to me/” exclaimed the Abbé, half 
terrified, half amused. ‘ Why, you are out of your mind!” 

The Prince laid his other hand upon the arm of the 


Abbé, who could feel he was trembling with excitement. 
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“Why, the 


“You know my address,” he said, in a quick, passionate 
voice. “When you feel—as I tell you you surely will feel 
—desirous of investigating this further, send for me, and I 
promise, on my honor as a gentleman, to show you the 
Devil, so that you cannot doubt. I will do this only on 
one condition.” 

The Abbé felt almost faint, for apart from the wildness 
of the words thus abruptly and unexpectedly addressed 
to him, the hand of the Prince, which lay upon his own, as 
if to keep him still, seemed to be pouring fire and madness 
into him. 

He tried to withdraw it, but the other grasped the fin- 
gers tight. 

“On one condition,” repeated Pomerantseff, in a lower 
tone. 

“What condition?” murmured the poor Abbé. 

“That you trust yourself entirely to me until we reach 
the place of meeting.” 

“Prince, let go my hand! You are hurting me! I will 
promise to do as you say when I want to go to your infer- 
nal meeting, which will be never.” 

He wrenched his hand away, pulled down the carriage- 
window, and let the cold night air in. 

“ Pomerantseff, you are a madman: you are really dan- 
gerous. Why the devil did you grasp my hand in that 
way? My arm is numb.” 

The Prince laughed. 

“It is only electricity. I was determined, since you 
doubted the existence of the Devil, to make you promise 
to come and see him.” 

“TI never promised!” exclaimed the Abbé. “I only 
promised to trust myself to you if the horrible desire 
should ever seize me to investigate your mad words fur- 
ther. But you need not be afraid of that. God forbid I 
should indulge in such folly!” 

The Prince smiled. 

“God has nothing to do with this,” he remarked simply. 
“You will come.” 

The carriage had turned up the street in which the Abbé 
lived, and they were within but a few doors of his house. 

“My dear Prince,” said Girod, earnestly, “let me say a 
few words to you at parting. You know that I am nota 
bigot, so that your words—which many might think blas- 
phemous—I care nothing about ; but remember we are in 
the Paris of the nineteenth century, not in the Paris of 
Cazotte, and that we are eminently practical nowadays. 
Had you asked me to go with you to see some curious 
atrocity, no matter how horrible, I might, were it interest- 
ing, have accepted ; but when you invite me to go with 
you to see the Devil, you really must excuse me : it is too 
absurd.” 

“Very well,” replied Prince Pomerantseff, “of course I 
know you will come; but think the matter over well. 
Remember, I promise to show the Devil to .you so that 
you can never doubt of his personality again. This is not 
one of the wonders of electro-biology, but simply a fact : 
The Devil exists, and you shall see him. Good night.” 


Girod, as he turned into his forte cochdre and made his 
way up-stairs, was more struck than perhaps he confessed 
even to himself by the quiet tone of certainty and assur- 
ance in which the Prince uttered these words; and on 
reaching his apartment he sat down by the blazing fire, 
lighted a cigarette, and began calmly considering in all its 
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bearings what he could hardly bring himself to believe to 
be other than a most remarkable and extraordinary case of 
mania and mental derangement. 

In the first place, was the Prince deceived himself, or 
merely endeavoring to deceive others? The latter theory 
he at once rejected. Not only the character and breeding 
of the man, but his nervous earnestness about this matter, 
rendered such a supposition impossible. 

Then he himself was deceived: and yet, how improb- 
able! Girod could remember nothing in what he knew or 
had heard of the Prince that could lead him to suppose 
his brain was of the kind charlatans and pseudo-magicians 
can successfully bewitch. 

On the contrary, although native of a country in which 
the grossest superstitions are rife, he himself had led such 
an active, healthy life, partly in Russia, partly in France, 
and partly in England, that his brain could hardly be sus- 
pected of derangement; for an intimate and practical 
acquaintance with most of the fences in “the Shires,”’ and 
all the leading statesmen of Europe, can hardly be consid- 
ered compatible with a morbid disposition and supersti- 
tious nature. 

No; the Abbé was forced to confess to himself on reflec- 
tion that the man who deceived Pomerantseff must have 
been of no ordinary ability. That he had been deceived 
was, of course, beyond all question, but it was certainly 
most marvelous. In practical matters, the Abbé was even 
forced to confess to himself he would unhesitatingly take 
the Prince’s advice sooner than trust to his own private 
judgment ; and yet here was this model of keen, healthy, 
worldly wisdom gravely inviting him to meet the Devil 
face to face, and not only this, but assuring him, moreover, 
that it should be no unintelligible freak of electro-biology, 
but as a simple fact. 

Girod smoked thirty cigarettes without coming to any 
satisfactory solution of the enigma. 

What if after all, he, the Abbé Girod, for once should 
abandon the line of conduct he had laid down for himself, 
and, to satisfy his curiosity, and perhaps with the chance of 
restoring to its proper equilibrium a most valuable and 
comprehensive mind, overlook his determination never to 
endanger his peace of mind by meddling with the affairs of 
spiritualists ? 

He could picture to himself the whole thing. They 
would doubtless be in a darkened room; an apparition 
clothed in red, and adorned with the traditional horns, 
would duly make its appearance, and there would of course 
very likely be no apparent evidence of fraud. That the farce 
would be cleverly played, the Abbé did not doubt for a 
moment. Even supposing some portion of the absurd the- 
ory enunciated by Frontignan to be true, and some strange 
thing, begotten of electric fluid and over-wrought imagina- 
tion, were to make its appearance, that could hardly be 
considered by a sane man as being equivalent to an inter- 
view with the Devil. 

The Abbé told himself that it would be most likely im- 
possible to detect any fraud; but he felt convinced that, 
should the Prince find this phenomenon ridiculed and 
laughed to scorn after a full investigation by a man of sense 
and culture, his faith in it would be shaken, and ere long 
he would come himself to despise it. 

All the remarkable stories he had heard about spiritual- 
ism from Madame de Girardin and others, and which he 
had hitherto paid no heed to, came back to-night to the 
Abbé as he sat ruminating over the extraordinary offer just 

made him. 

He had heard of dead people appearing, and that was 
sufficiently absurd—for he did not believe in a future life; 
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but the Devil—the idea was preposterous! Poor Luther 
indeed might throw his ink-pot at him; but no enlightened 
Roman Catholic priest could in these latter nineteenth-cen- 
tury days be expected to believe in his existence, no matter 
how much he might be forced, for obvious reasons, to 
preach about it, and represent it as a fact in sermons. 

Yes; he would unhesitatingly consent to investigate the 
matter, and discover and lay bare the fraud he felt certain 
was lurking somewhere, but that the Prince seemed to feel 
so provokingly certain of his consent, and he feared by 
thus fulfilling an idly expressed prophecy, to plunge the 
unhappy man still deeper into his slough of superstition. 

One thing was certain, the Abbé told himself with a 
smile, nothing on earth or from heaven or hell—if the two 
latter absurdities existed—could bring Aim to believe in 
the Devil. No, not even if the Devil should come and 
take him by the hand, and all the hosts of heaven flock to 
testify to his identity. 

By this time, having smoked and thought himself into a 
state of blasphemous idiocy, our worthy divine threw away 
his cigarette, went to bed, and read himself into a night- 
mare with a volume of Von Helmont. 

The following morning still found him perplexed as to 
what course to adopt in this matter. 

As luck (or shall we say the Devil ?) would have it, while 
he was trifling in a listless way with his breakfast, there 
called to see him the only priest in whose judgment, purity, 
and religious conviction he had any confidence. It is 
probable, to such an extent was his mind engrossed by the 
subject, that no matter who might have called just then, he 
would have discussed the extraordinary conduct of Prince 
Pomerantseff with him; but inasmuch as the visitor chanced 
to be the very best man calculated to direct his judgment 
in the matter, he, without unnecessary delay, laid the whole 
affair before him. 

“Vou see, mon cher,”’ said the Abbé, in conclusion, “ my 
position is just this: it appears to me that this person, 
whom I will not name, has been trifled with by Home and 
other so-called spiritualists, to such an extent that his mind 
is really in danger. Now, although, of course, we are for- 
bidden to have any dealings with such people, or to par- 
ticipate in their infamous, foolish, and unholy practices, 
surely it would be the act of a Christian if a clear, healthy- 
minded man were to expose the fraud, and thus save to 
society a man of such transcendent ability as my friend. 
Moreover, should I decide to accept his mad invitation, I 
hardly think I could be said to participate in any of the 
scandalous, and perhaps even blasphemous, rites he may 
have to perform to bring about the supposed result. What 
do you think, and what do you advise?” 

His friend walked up and down the room for a few min- 
utes, turning the matter over carefully in his mind, and 
then coming up to where the Abbé lay lazily stretched 
upon a lounge, he said earnestly: 

“Mon cher Henri, I am very glad you have asked me 
about this. It appears to me that your duty is quite clear. 
You perhaps have it in your power, as you yourself have 
seen, to save, not only as you say a mind, but what I wish I 
could feel you prized more highly—a sou/. You must 
accept the invitation.” 

The Abbé rose in delight at having found another man 
who, taking the responsibility off his shoulders, commanded 
him as a duty to indulge his ardent curiosity. 

“But,” continued the other, in a solemn voice, “ before 
accepting the invitation you must do one thing.” 

The Abbé threw himself back on the lounge in disgust. 

“Oh, pray for strength, of course,” he exclaimed petu- 
lantly; “I am quite aware of that.” 
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“Not only pray, but fas/, and that for seven days at 
least, my dear brother.” 

This was a very disagreeable view of the matter; but the 
Abbé was equal to the occasion. 

After a pause, during which he appeared absorbed in 
religious reflection, he rose, and taking his friend by the 
hand— 

“You are right,” said he, “as you always are. Although, 
of course, I know the evil spirit cannot harm an officer of 
God's Holy Catholic Church, even supposing, for the sake 
of argument, my poor friend can invoke Satan, yet, if I am 
to be of any good—if I am to save my friend from destruc- 
tion—I must be armed with extraordinary grace; and this, 
as you truly divine, can only come by fasting.” 

The other wrung his hand warmly. “I knew you would 
see it in its proper light, my dear Henry,” he said; “ and 
now I will leave you to recover your peace of mind by 
religious meditation.” 

The Abbé smiled gravely, and his friend departed. 

The following letter was the result of this edifying inter- 
view between the two divines : 


‘*MON CHER PRINCE :—No doubt you will feel very triumphant 
when you learn that my object in writing this is to accept your most 
kind offer of presentation to Sa Majesté; but I do not care whether 
you choose to consider this yielding to what is only in part whimsical 
curiosity a triumph or no. 

‘* I will not write to you any cut and dried platitudes about good 
and evil, but I frankly assure you that one of the strongest reasons 
which induces me to go on this fool’s errand is a belief that I can 
discover the absurdity and imposture, and cure you of a hallucination 


which is unworthy of you.— 7out 2 vous, 
“ HENRI GIROD.” 


For two days he received no reply to this letter, nor did 
he happen to meet the Prince in society in the interval, 
although he heard of him from De Frontignan and others ; 
but on the third day the following note was brought to him: 


‘*MON CHER AMI :—There is no question of triumph any more 
than there is of deception. I will call for you this evening at half- 
pastnine. You must remember your promise to trust yourself entirely 
to me.-—Cordialement a vous, POMERANTSEFF.” 


So the matter was now arranged, and he, the Abbé 
Girod, the renowned preacher of the celebrated —— 
Church, was to meet that very night by special appoint- 
ment, at half-past nine, the Prince of darkness ; and this 
in January, in Paris, at the height of the season, in the 
capital of civilization,—/a ville Lumiere ! 


As may be well imagined, during the remainder of that 
eventful day until the hour of the Prince’s arrival, the 
Abbé did not enjoy his customary placidity. 

A secretary of the Turkish Embassy who called at four 
found him engaged in a violent discussion with one of the 
Rothschilds about the belief held by the early Christians 
in demons, as shown by Tertullian and others ; while Lord 
Middlesex, who called at half-past five, found he had cap- 
tured Faure, installed him at the piano, and was inducing 
him to hum snatches from “ Don Juan.” 

When his dinner-hour arrived, having given orders to 
his valet to admit no one lest he should be discovered not 
fasting, he hastily swallowed a few mouthfuls, fortified 
himself with a couple of glasses of Chartreuse verte, and 
lighting a Henry Clay, awaited the coming of the messen- 
ger of Satan. 

At half-past nine o’clock precisely the Prince arrived. 
He was in full evening dress, but—contrary to his usual 
custom—wearing no ribbon or decoration, and his face 
was of a deadly pallor. 

““ Mon Dieu!” exclaimed the Abbé, “ what is the matter 
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with you, Prince? You are looking very ill; we had 
better postpone our visit.” 

“No; it is nothing,” said the Prince, gravely. 
us be off without delay. 
is unendurable.” 

The Abbé rose, and rang the bell for his hat and cloak. 
The appearance of the Prince, his evident agitation, and 
his unfeigned impatience, which seemed to betoken terror, 
were far from reassuring ; but the Abbé promptly quelled 
any feelings of misgiving he might have felt. Suddenly a 
thought struck him—a thought which certainly his brain 
would never have engendered had it been in its normal 
condition. 

“Perhaps I had better change my dress and go en 
pckin?” he inquired, anxiously. 

The ghost of a sarcastic smile flitted across the Prince’s 
face as he replied, “ No, certainly not; your soutane will 
be in every way acceptable. Come, let us be off.’’ 

The Abbe made a grimace, put on his hat, flung his 
cloak around his shoulders, and followed the Prince down 
stairs. 

He remarked, with some surprise, that the carriage await- 
ing them was not the Prince’s. 

“T have hired a carriage for the occasion,” said Pome- 
rantseff, quietly, noticing Girod’s glance of surprise. “1 
am unwilling that my servants should suspect anything of 
this.” , 

They entered the carriage, and the coachman, evidently 
instructed beforehand where to go, drove off without delay. 
The Prince immediately pulled down the blinds, and tak- 
ing a silk pocket-handkerchief from his pocket, began 
quietly to fold it lengthwise. 

“IT must blindfold you, mon cher,” he remarked simply, 
as if announcing the most ordinary fact. 

“ Diable !” cried the Abbé, now becoming a little nerv- 
ous. “ This is very unpleasant ; I like to see where I am 
going. I believe, Pomerantseff, you are the Devil yourself.” 

“ Remember your promise,” said the Prince, as he care- 
fully covered his friend’s eyes with the pocket-handker- 
chief, and effectually precluded the possibility of his seeing 
anything until he should remove the bandage. 

After this nothing was said. The Abbé heard the 
Prince pull up the blind, open the window, and tell the 
coachman to drive faster. He endeavored to discover 
when they turned to the right, and when to the left, but 
in afew minutes got bewildered, and gave it up in despair. 
At one time he felt certain they were crossing the river. 

“T wish I had not come,” he murmured to himself. 
“Of course the whole thing is folly ; but it is a great trial 
to the nerves, and I shall probably be upset for many 
days.” 

On they drove : the time seemed interminable to the 
Abbé. 

“ Are we near our destination yet ?”’ he inquired at last. 

“ Not very far off now,’’ replied the other, in what 
seemed to Girod a most sepulchral tone of voice. 

At length, after a drive of about half an hour, but which 
seemed to the Abbé double that time, Pomerantseff mur- 
mured in a low tone, and with a profound sigh, which 
sounded almost like a sob, “ Here we are; and at that 
moment the Abbé felt the carriage was turning, and heard 
the horses’ hoofs clatter on what he imagined to be the 
stones of a courtyard. 

The carriage stopped, Pomerantseff opened the door 
himself, and assisted the blindfolded priest to alight. 

“ There are five steps,” he said, as he held the Abbé by 
the arm. “Take care!” 

The Abbé stumbled up the five steps. 


“ Let 
In matters of this kind waiting 


They had now 
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entered a house, and Girod imagined to himself it was 
probably some old hotel like the Hétel Pimodan, where 
Gautier, Baudelaire, and others at one time were wont to 
resort to disperse the cares of life in the fumes of opium. 
When they had proceeded a few yards, Pomerantseff warned 
him that they were about to ascend a staircase, and up 
many shallow steps they went, the Abbé regretting every 
instant more and more that he had allowed his vulgar curi- 
osity to lead him into an adventure which could be pro- 
ductive of nothing but ridicule and shattered nerves. 
When at length they had reached the top of the stairs, 
the Prince guided him by the arm through what the Abbé 


imagined to be a hall, opened a door, closed and locked it - 


after them, walked on again, opened another door, which he 
closed and locked likewise, and over which the Abbé heard 
him pull a heavy curtain. The Prince then took him again 
by the arm, advanced him a few steps, and said in a low 
whisper: 

“Remain quietly standing where you are. I rely upon 
your honor not to attempt to remove the pocket-handker- 
chief from your eyes until you hear voices.” 

The Abbé folded his arms and stood motionless, while 
he heard the Prince walk away, and then suddenly all sound 
ceased. 

It was evident to the unfortunate priest that the room in 
which he stood was not dark; for although he could of 
course see nothing owing to the pocket-handkerchief, which 
had been bound most skillfully over his eyes, there was a 
sensation of being in strong light, and his cheeks and hands 
felt, as it were, illuminated. 

Suddenly a horrible sound sent a chill of terror through 
him,—a gentle noise as of naked flesh touching the waxed 
floor,—and, before he could recover from the shock occa- 
sioned by the sound, the voices of many men—voices of 
men groaning or wailing in some hideous ecstasy — broke 
the stillness, crying: 

“Father and Creator of all Sin and Crime, Prince and 
King of all Despair and Anguish! come to us, we implore 
thee!” 

The Abbé, wild with terror, tore off the pocket-handker- 
chief. 

He found himself in a large old-fashioned room, paneled 
up to the lofty ceiling with oak, and filled with great light 
shed from innumerable tapers fitted into sconces on the 
wall — light which, though by its nature soft, was almost 
fierce by reason of its greatness and intensity, proceeded 
from these countless tapers. 

He had then been, after all, right in his conjectures; he 
was evidently in a chamber of some one of the many old- 
fashioned hotels which are to be seen still in the Ile Saint 
Louis, and indeed in all the antiquated parts of Paris. It 
was reassuring, at all events, to know one was not in the 
infernal regions, and to feel tolerably certain that a sergeant 
de ville could not be many yards distant. 

All this passed into his comprehension like a flash of 
lightning, for hardly had the bandage left his eyes ere his 
whole attention was riveted upon the group before him. 

Twelve men,— Pomerantseff among the number,—of all 
ages, from five-and-twenty to fifty-five, all dressed in even- 
ing dress, and all, so far as one could judge at such a mo- 
ment, men of culture and refinement, lay nearly prone upon 
the floor, with hands linked. 

They were bowing forward and kissing the floor,—which 
might account for the strange sound heard by Girod,—and 
their faces were illuminated with a light of hellish ecstasy 
—half distorted, as if in pain; half smiling, as if in tri- 
umph. 

The Abbé’s eyes instinctively sought out the Prince. 
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He was the last on the left-hand side, and, while his left 
hand grasped that of his neighbor, his right was sweeping 
nervously over the bare waxed floor, as if seeking to ani- 
mate the boards. His face was more calm than those of 
the others, but of a deadly pallor, and the violet tints about 
the mouth and temples showed he was suffering from in- 
tense emotion, 

They were all, each after his own fashion, praying aloud, 
or rather moaning, as they writhed in ecstatic admiration, 

“O Father of Evil! come to us!” 

“O Prince of Endless Desolation! who sitteth by the 
beds of Suicides, we adore thee!” 

“O Creator of Eternal Anguish!” 

“O King of cruel pleasures and famishing desires! we 
worship thee !” 

“Come to us, thy foot upon the hearts of widows! ” 

“Come to us, thy hair lurid with the slaughter of inno- 
cence !” 

“Come to us, thy brow wreathed with the clinging Chap- 
let of Despair ! ” 

“Come to us!” 

The heart of the Abbé turned cold and sick as these be- 
ings, hardly human by reason of their great mental exalta- 
tion, swayed before him, and as the air, charged with a sub- 
tle and overwhelming electricity, seemed to throb as from 
the echo of innumerable voiceless harps. 

Suddenly—or, rather, the full conception of the fact was 
sudden, for the influence had been gradually stealing over 
him—he felt a terrible coldness, a coldness more piercing 
than any he had ever before experienced even in Russia, 
and with the coldness there came to him the certain knowl- 
edge of the presence of some new being in the room. 

Withdrawing his eyes from the semicircle of men, who 
did not seem to be aware of his, the Abbé’s, presence, and 
who ceased not in their blasphemies, he turned them slowly 
around; and as he did so, they fell upon a new-comer, a 
thirteenth, who seemed to spring into existence from the 
air, and before his very eyes. 


He was a young man of apparently twenty, tall, as beard. 
less as the young Augustus, with bright golden hair falling 
from his forehead like a girl’s. 

He was dressed in evening dress, and his cheeks were 
flushed as if with wine or pleasure; but from his eyes there 
gleamed a look of inexpressible sadness, of intense despair. 

The group of men had evidently become aware of his 
presence at the same moment, for they all fell prone upon 
the floor adoring, and their words were now no longer 
words of invocation, but words of praise and worship. 

The Abbé was frozen with horror: there was no room 
in his breast for the lesser emotion of fear; indeed, the 
horror was so great and all-absorbing as to charm him and 
hold him spellbound. 

He could not remove his eyes from the Thirteenth, 
who stood before him calmly, a faint smile playing over 
his intellectual and aristocratic face,—a smile which only 
added to the intensity of the despair gleaming in his clear 
blue eyes. 

Girod was struck first with the sadness, then with the 
beauty, and then with the intellectual vigor of that mar- 
velous countenance. 

The expression was not unkind or even cold; haughti. 
ness and pride might indeed be read in the high-bred feat- 
ures, shell-like sensitive nostrils, and short upper lip; 
while the exquisite symmetry and perfect proportions of 
his figure showed suppleness and steel-like strength ; for 
the rest, the face betokened, save for the flush upon the 
cheeks, only great sadness. 
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The eyes were fixed upon those of Girod, and he felt 
their soft, subtle, intense light penetrate into every nook 
and cranny of his soul and being. This terrible Thir- 
teenth simply stood and gazed upon the priest, as the wor- 
shipers grew more wild, more blasphemous, more cruel. 

The Abbé could think of nothing but the face before 
him, and the great desolation that lay folded over it as a 
veil. He could think of no prayer, although he could 
remember there were prayers. 

Was this Despair—the Despair of a man drowning in 
sight of land—being shed into him from the sad blue eyes ? 
Was it Despair or was it Death ? 

Ah no, not Death! Death was peaceful, and this was 
violent and passionate. 

Was there no refuge, no mercy, no salvation anywhere ? 
Perhaps, nay, surely, but while those sad blue eyes still 
gazed upon him, the sadness as it seemed to him, intensi- 
fying every moment, he could not remember where to seek 
for and where to find such refuge, such mercy, such salva- 
tion. He could not remember, and yet he could not 
entirely forget. He felt that help would come to him if 
he sought it, and yet he could hardly tell how to seek it. 

Moreover, by degrees the blue eyes,—it seemed as if 
their color, their great blueness, had some fearful power,— 
began pouring into him some more hideous pleasure. It 
was the ecstacy of great pain becoming a delight, the 
ecstacy of being beyond all hope, and of being thus 
enabled to look with scorn upon the Author of hope. And 
all the while the blue eyes still gazed sadly, with a soft 
smile breathing overwhelming despair upon him. 

Girod knew that in another moment he would not sink, 
faint, or fall, but that he would,—oh! much worse !—he 
would smile ! 

At this very instant a name,—a familiar name, and one 
which the infernal worshipers had made frequent use of, 
but which he had never remarked before,—struck his ear ; 
the name of Christ. 

Where had he heard it? He could not tell. It was the 
name of a young man; he could remember that and 
nothing more. 

Again the name sounded, “ Christ.” 

There was another word like Christ, which seemed at 
some time to have brought an idea first of great suffering 
and then of great peace. 

Ay, peace, but no pleasure. 
from those marvelous blue eyes. 

Again the name sounded, “ Christ.” 

Ah! the order word was cross—croix—he remembered 
now ; a long thing with a short thing across it. 

Was it that as he thought of these things the charm of 
the blue eyes and their great sadness lessened in inten- 
sity? We dare not say ; but as some faint conception of 
what a cross was flitted through the Abbé’s brain, although 
he could think of no prayer—nay, of no distinct use of this 
cross—he drew his right hand slowly up, for it was pin- 
ioned as’ by paralysis to his side, and feebly and half me- 
chanically made the sign across his breast. 

The vision vanished. 

The men adoring ceased their clamor and lay crouched 
up one against another, as if some strong electric power 
had been taken from them and great weakness had suc- 
ceeded, while, at the same time, the throbbing of the thou- 
sand voiceless harps was hushed. 

The pause lasted but for a moment, and then the men 
rose, stumbling, trembling, and with loosened hands, and 
stood feebly gazing at the Abbé, who felt faint and ex- 
hausted, and heeded them not. With extraordinary pres- 
ence of mind the Prince walked quickly up to him, pushed 
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him out of the door by which they had entered, followed 
him, and locked the door behind them, thus precluding the 
possibility of being immediately pursued by the others. 

Once in the adjoining room, the Abbé and Pomerant- 
seff paused for an instant to recover breath, for the swift- 
ness of their flight had exhausted them,worn out as they both 
were mentally and physically ; but during this brief inter- 
val the Prince, who appeared to be retaining his presence 
of mind by a purely mechanical effort, carefully replaced 
over his friend’s eyes the bandage which the Abbé still 
held tightly grasped in his hand. Then he led him on, 
and it was not until the cold air struck them, that they 
noticed they had left their hats behind. 

“ Nimporte !”’ muttered Pomerantseff. “It would be 
dangerous to return;” and hurrying the Abbé into the 
carriage which awaited them, he bade the coachman speed 
them away—“au grand galop !” 

Not a word was spoken ; the Abbé lay back as one in a 
swoon, and heeded nothing until he felt the carriage stop, 
and the Prince uncovered his eyes and told him he had 
reached home; then he alighted in silence, and passed 
into his house without a word. 

How he reached his apartment he never knew; but the 
following morning found him raging with fever, and 
delirious. 

When he had sufficiently recovered, after the lapse of a 
few days, to admit of his reading the numerous letters 
awaiting his attention, one was put into his hands which 
had been brought on the second night after the one of the 
memorable séance. It ran as follows : 


“ Jockey CLusB, January 26, 18—. 

‘*MON CHER ABBE,—I am afraid our little adventure was too much 
for you—in fact, I myself was very unwell all yesterday, and nothing 
but a Turkish bath has pulled me together. I can hardly wonder at 
this, however, for I have never in my life been present at so powerful 
a séance, and you may comfort yourself with the reflection that Sa 
Majesté has never honored any one with his presence for so long a 
space of time before. 

“Never fear, mon cher, about your illness. It is purely nervous 
exhaustion, and you will be well soon ; but such evenings must not 
often be indulged in if you are not desirous of shortening your life. I 
shall hope to meet you at Mme. de Metternich’s on Monday.— 7out 
& vous. POMERANTSEFF.” 


Whether or no Girod was sufficiently recovered to meet 
his friend at the Austrian Embassy on the evening named 
we do not know, nor does it concern us; but he is cer- 
tainly enjoying excellent health now, and is no less charm- 
ing and amusing than before his extraordinary adventure. 

Such is the true story of a meeting with the Devil in 
Paris not many years ago—a story true in every particular, 
as can be easily proved by a direct application to any of 
the persons concerned in it, for they are all living still. 

The key to the enigma we cannot find, for we certainly 
do not put faith in any one of the theories of spiritualists ; 
but that an apparition, such as we have described, did 
appear in the way and under the circumstances we have 
related is a fact, and we must leave the satisfactory solu- 
tion of the difficulty to more profound psychologists. 








It is stated on the authority of the London Lancet 
that a man in a certain neighborhood had three daugh- 
ters. Wishing for a son, he made a solemn vow that if 
the next was a girl he would never speak to her. The 
next child proved to be a son, as he wished. But, curi- 
ously enough, he would never speak to his father, although 
he lived thirty-five years with him. He always talked 
freely with his mother and sisters, but with no one else 
until after the death of his father, when he talked readily 
with every one. He was always called “ Dumb Eli.” 
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The white snow veils the earth’s brown face, 
Strong frost has bound the veil in place— 
Under the wide, clear, dark blue sky 

All choked with snow the hollows lie, 
Dead-white the fields—once summer sweet— 
And woodlands where we used to meet: 
We don’t meet now, we never part. 

Ever together, heart to heart, 

We've worked, lost often, seldom won, 
Seen pleasures ended, pains begun, 

Have done our best, and faced, we two, 
Almost the worst that fate could do— 

Yet not fate’s uttermost of ill, 

Since here we are—together still ! 


For me you left, my dearest, best, 

Your girlhood's safe warm sheltered nest ; 
For me gave up all else that could 

Have made your woman-life seem good. 
You thought a man’s whole heart was worth 
Just all the other wealth of earth ; 

I thought my painter's brush would be 

A magic wand for you and me. 

What dreams we had of fame and gold, 
Of art—that never could withhold 

From me, who loved her so, full powers 
To make my love for her serve ours, 

To shape and build a palace fair 

Of radiant hours, and place you there ! 
Art turned away her face from us, 

And all the dreaming ’s ended—thus! 

Our garret’s cold ; the wind is keen, 

And cuts these rotten boards between. 
There is no lock upon the door, 

No carpet on the uneven floor, 

No curtain to the window where 
Through frost-blanched panes the moon’s cold stare 
Fronts us. She’s careless—used to see 
This world of ours, and misery ! 

Why, how you shiver! Oh, my sweet, 
How cold your hands are, and your feet ! 
How hot this face of yours I kiss ! 

How could our love have led to this ? 
What devil is there over all 

That lets such things as this befall ? 

It was not want of striving. Love, 

Bear witness for me how I strove, 
Worked till I grew quite sick and faint, 
Worked till I could not see to paint, 
Because my eyes were sore and wet. 

Yet never sold one picture yet. 

We would have worked—yes, there’s the sting— 
We would have worked at anything ! 

Our hands asked work. There’s work somewhere, 
That makes it all more hard to bear ; 

Yet we could never understand 

Where is the work that asks our hand! 


There’s no more firing, and the cold 

Is biting through your shawl’s thin fold, 
And both the blankets have been sold. 
Nestle beside me, in my arm, 

And let me try to keep you warm. 

We pawned the table and the bed, 

To get our last week’s fire and bread, 
And now the last crust’s eaten. Well, 
There’s nothing left to pawn or sell! 
Our rent is due on Monday too, 

How can we pay it—I and you? 

What shall we do? What shall we do? 
And we are—what was that you said ? 
You are so tired? Your dearest head 
Is burning hot, and aching so? 
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TWO CHRISTMAS EVES—A STORY OF LOVE AND DEVOTION * 


Ah, yes! I know it is—I know! 

You’re tired and weak and faint and ill, 
And fevers burn and shiverings chill 
This world of mine I’m holding here. 

If I could suffer only, dear— 

But all the burdens on you fall, 

And J sit here, and bear it all! 

And other men and other wives, 

Who never worked in all their lives— 
No, nor yet loved as we have, sweet— 
Are wrapped in furs, warm hands and feet, 
And feast to-night in homes made bright 
With blazing logs and candle-light ; 

Not dark like this, were we two sit, 
Who chose to work, and starve for it! 
Don't go to sleep ; you mustn’t sleep 
Here on the frozen floor! Yes, creep 
Closer to me. Oh, if Iknew 

What is this something left to do! 


Listen to me! It’s Christmas Eve, 

When hearts grow warmer, I believe, 
And friends forget and friends forgive. 
What if we stifled down my pride, 

And put your bitter thoughts aside, 

And asked your father’s help once more ? 
True, when we asked for it before, 

He turned and cursed us both, and swore 
That he disowned you. You and I 

Had made our bed, and there must lie ; 
That he would help us not one whit, 
Though we should die for want of it. 
Now I shall ask his help again. 

It’s colder now than it was then; 

The cold creeps closer to life’s core— 
Death’s nearer to us than before ; 

And when your father sees how near, 

He may relent, and save you, dear. 

For my sake, love! I am too weak 

To bear your tears upon my cheek, 

Your sobs against my heart, to bear 
Those eyes of yours, and their despair ! 
Not faltering, my own pain I bore— 

I cannot bear yours any more ! 

Stand up. You're stiff! That will not last! 
The stairs are dark! They'll soon be passed ! 
You're tired! My sweet, I know you are ; 
But try to walk—it isn’t far. 

Oh, that the Christ they say was born 

On that dream-distant Christmas morn 
May hear and help us now! Be strong! 
Yes, lean on me. Perhaps ere long, 

All this, gone by, will only seem 

A half-remembered evil dream. 

Come ; I will help you walk. We'll try 
Just this last venture, you and I! 


Failed! Back again in the ice-gloom 

Of our bare, bleak, rat-haunted room ! 

The moon still looks—what does she care 
To see my moon-flower lying there ? 

My rose, once red and white and fair, 

Now white and wan, and pinched and thin, 
Cold, through the coat I’ve wrapped her in, 
And shivering, even in her sleep, 

To hear how wakeful rats can keep. 


We dragged our weary faltering feet 
Through the bright noisy crowded street, 
And reached the square where, stern in stone, 
Her father’s town-house sulks alone. 

Sick, stupid, helpless, wretched, poor, 

We waited at her father’s door. 

They let usin. Then let us tread 

Through the warm hall with soft furs spread. 
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Next, ‘‘ Name and business.” Oh, exact 
Were the man’s orders how to act, 

If e’er his master’s child should come 

To cross the threshold of her home! 

I told our name. The man “ would see 

If any message was” for me. 

We waited there without a word. 

How warm the whole house was! We heard 
Soft music with soft voices blent, 

And smelt sweet flowers with mingled scent, 
And heard the wine poured out—that clink 
That glass makes as the diners drink— 

The china clatter. We, at least, 
Appreciated that night’s feast. 


Then some one gave a note to me 
With insolent smile. I read: “ When she 
Ts tired of love and poverty, 

And chooses to return to what 

She left, the duties she forgot, 

And never see again this man, 

And be here as before—she can.” 

We came away : that much is clear; 

I don’t know how we got back here— 

I must have carried her somehow, 

And have been strong enough. And now 
She lies asleep—and I, awake, 

Must do this something for her sake— 
The only possible thing to do, 

Oh, love! to cut our soul in two, 

And take “ this man” away from you ! 
If now I let your father know 

My choice is made, and that I go 

And you are here—oh, love! oh, wife ! 
I break my heart and save your life. 
Doubt what todo? All doubt’s about 
The deeds that are not wofth a doubt ! 
This deed takes me, and I obey, 

And there is nothing left to say. 


Good-bye, dear eyes, I cannot see— 

Weep only gently, eyes, for me; 

Dear lips, I've kissed and kissed again, 
Lose those encircling lines of pain ; 

Dear face, so thin and faded now, 

Win back youth’s grace, and light, and glow, 
Oh, hands I hold in mine—oh, heart 

That holds mine in it—we must part ! 
When you wake up, and find me fled, 

And find your father here instead, 

Will you not wonder how my feet 

Ever could turn from you, my sweet ? 

Ah, no! your heart and mine are one ; 
Our heart will tell you how ‘twas done. 

No more we meet until I’ve won 

Enough to dare be happy on; 

And if I fail—I have known bliss, 

And bliss has bred an hour like this. 

I am past Fate’s harming—all her power 
Could mix naught bitterer than this hour. 
Good-bye—our room—our marriage life !— 
Oh, kiss me through your dreams, my wife ! 
* * * * * x * 
I have grown rich. I have found out 

The thing men break their hearts about ! 

I have dug gold, and gold, and sold 

My diggings, and reaped in more gold— 
Sowed that and reaped again, and played 
For stakes, and always won, and made 
More money than we'll ever spend, 

And have forborne one word to send. 

It has been easier for her so : 

To wait one year, and then to know 

How all is well, and how we two 

Shall part no more our whole lives through. 
It had been harder to have heard 

Some incomplete, imperfect word 

Of how I prospered, how despaired, 

How well I strove, how ill I fared, 

Or strove well and fared well, nor know 
Each day which way the scale would go; 
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Rejoice, and grieve, and hope, and fear, 
As I have done throughout the year. 

The year is over now—the prize 

Is—all our lives a Paradise ! 

Through all the year her lips and hands 
Have drawn me on with passion-bands, 
Her soul has held my soul, and taught 

The way of storming Fortune's fort. 

My little love, those days of ours, 

Our dear delight, our sacred hours 

Have wrapped me round in all the year ; 
And brought the gold and brought me here, 
And brought this hour than all more fair— 
Our triumph hour ! What shall we care 
For all the past’s most maddening pain 
When you are in my arms again ? 


The yellow dust I loved to hold 

Was like your hair’s less heavy gold ; 

The clear, deep sea, that bore me hence, 

Was like your eyes’ gray innocence, 

And not one fair thing could I see 

But somehow seemed yourself to me. 

The very work I had to do 

Easier than rest was, done for you. 

And through my dreams you walked all night 
And filled sleep’s byways with delight ! 
How I have wondered every day 

How you would look, and what would say 
On that same day! “ Perhaps she paints, 
Thinks of our lessons—prays to saints 

With my name in her prayers—or goes 
Through gardens, heaping rose on rose. 

How I love roses! Or mayhap 

Sits with some work dropped in her lap, 

And dreams and dreams—what could there be 
For her to dream about but me?” 


This London—how I hated it 

A year ago! It now seems fit 

Even to be our meeting-place. 

It holds the glory of her face, 

The wonder of her eyes, the grace 

Of lovely lines and curves—in fine, 

The soul of sweetness that is mine! 

I'll seek her at her father’s ; say, 
‘Iclaim my wife. I will repay 

A hundredfold all you have spent 

On keeping me in banishment, 

On keeping her in affluence, 

At her heart’s dearest coin’s expense ! 

That is past now, and I have come 

To take my wife and sweetheart home, 

To show her all my golden store, 

My heart, hers to the very core, 

And never leave her any more!” 


But just before that hour supreme, 
Close here our old house is, that dream 
And daylight have been showing me 
The year through. I would like to see 
That room I found so hard to leave, 
So hard to keep, last Christmas Eve. 


Faith’s easy now! There ‘is a God 

Who trod the earth we two have trod; 

He pays me for our hard last year, 

For all these months of longing, fear, 
Doubt and uncertainty—outright, 

By letting me come here to-night, 

And just contrast that dead despair 

With the Earth-Heaven we two shall share! 


Just one look at the old room's door, 

If I can get no chance of more ; 

Yet gold will buy most things—may buy 
The leave to see that room. We'll try! 


May I goup? Just once to see 

The room that sheltered her and me ?— 
My God ! the rapture of to-day 

Has sent me mad !—you did not say 
She died the night I went away ! 
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CHRISTMAS—OLD CUSTOMS, TRADITIONS AND FESTIVITIES* 





This Book of Christmas is a sound and good persuasion for gentle- 
men, and all wealthy men, to keep a good Christmas. 
AHA! CHRISTMAS! By T. H. Lonpon, 1647. 


Any manor woman . . . that can giveany knowledge, or tell any 
tidings, of an old, old, very old gray-bearded gentleman, called Christ- 
mas, who was wont to be a verie familiar ghest, and visite all sorts of 
people both pore and rich, and used to appeare in glittering gold, silk, 
and silver, in the Court, and in all shapes inthe Theater in White- 
hall, and had ringing, feasts, and jollitie in all places, both in the citie 
and countrie, for his coming: . - whosoever can tel what is be- 
come of him, or where he may be found, let them bring him back 
againe into England. 

AN HvE AND CRY AFTER CHRISTMAS, 

It is, alas! but too true that the spirit of hearty festiv- 
ity in which our ancestors met this season has been long on 
the decline ; and much of the joyous pomp with which it 
was once received has long since passed away. Those “di- 
vers plente of plesaunces,” in which the genius of mirth ex- 
hibited himself,— 

** About yule, when the wind blew cule, 
And the round tables began,” — 

have sent forward to these dull times of ours but few, and 
those sadly degenerated, representatives. The wild, bar- 
baric splendor ; the unbridled “ mirth and princely cheare” 
with which, upon the faith of ancient ballads, we learn that 
“ages long ago” King Arthur kept Christmas “in merry 
Carleile” with Queen Guenever, “that bride soe bright of 
blee ;” the wholesale hospitality ; the royal stores of “ pigs’ 
heads and gammons of bacon” for a Christmas largesse to 
the poor, at which we get glimpses in the existing records of 
the not over hospitable reign of King John; the profuse 
expenditure and stately ceremonial by which the season 
was illustrated in the reign of the vain and selfish Eliza- 
beth ; and the lordly wassailings and antic mummings, 
whose universal prevalence, at this period of the year, fur- 
nished subjects of such holy horror to the Puritans in the 
time of the first Charles, have gradually disappeared be- 
fore the philosophic pretensions and chilling pedantry of 
these sage and half-seeking days. * * * 

Of the various causes which contribute to the mingled 
festival of the Christmas-tide, there are some which have 
their origin in feelings, and are the remains of observances 
that existed previous to that event from which the season 
now derives its name. After the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, its earliest teachers, feeling the impossibility of re- 
placing at once those pagan commemorations which had 
taken long and deep root in the constitution of society and 
become identified with the feelings of nations, endeavored 
rather to purify them from their uncleanness, and adapt 
them to the uses of the new religion. By this arrangement, 
many an object of pagan veneration became an object of 
veneration to the early Christians ; and the polytheism of 
papal Rome (promoted, in part, by this very compromise, 
working in the stronghold of the ancient superstition) 
became engrafted upon the polytheism of the heathen. 
At a later period, too, the Protestant reformers of that 
corrupted worship found themselves, from a similar impos- 
sibility, under a similar necessity of retaining a variety of 
Catholic observances ; and thus it is that festival customs 
still exist among us which are the direct descendants of 
customs connected with the classic or druidical supersti- 
tions, and sports which may be traced to the celebrations 
observed of old in honor of Saturn or of Bacchus. * * 





* Compiled for Current Literature from the old English Book of 
Christmas, recently republished by Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


In most nations of ancient or modern times, the period 
of what is popularly called the winter solstice appears to 
have been recognized as a season of rejoicing. The deep- 
ening gloom and increasing sterility which have followed 
the downward progress of the sun’s place in heaven would 
generally dispose the minds of men to congratulation at the 
arrival of that period when, as experience had taught them, 
he had reached his lowest point of influence with reference 
to them ; and the prospects of renewed light, and: warmth, 
and vegetation offered by what was considered as his re- 
turning march, would naturally be hailed by the signs of 
thanksgiving and the voice of mirth. The Roman Saturn- 
alia, which fell at this period, were accordingly a season of 
high festivity, honored by many privileges and many ex- 
emptions from ill. The spirit of universal mirth and un- 
bounded license was abroad, and had a free charter. 
Friends feasted together, and the quarrels of foes were sus- 
pended. No war was declared, and no capital executions 
were permitted to take place during this season of general 
good-will ; and the very slave beneath its genial influence 
regained for a moment the moral attitude of a man, and 
had a right to use the tongue which God had given him, 
for its original purpose of expressing his thoughts. Not 
only in the spirit of the time but in many of the forms 
which it took, may a resemblance be traced to the Christ- 
mas rejoicings of later days. The hymns in honor of Sat- 
urn were the Roman representatives of the modern carol ; 
and presents passed from friend to friend, as Christmas 
gifts do in our day. (It may be observed here that the in- 
terchange of gifts and the offering of donations to the poor 
appear to have been, at all periods of rejoicing or delivery, 
from the earliest times, one of the modes by which the 
heart manifested its thankfulness. * * * 

In the northern nations of ancient Europe the same pe- 
riod of the year was celebrated by a festival in honor of the 
God Thor, which, like the Roman Saturnalia and the fes- 
tival of our own times, was illustrated by the song, the 
dance, and the feast, executed after their barbarous fash- 
ion, and mingled with the savage rites of their own relig- 
ion. The name of this celebration—Yule, Jule, Iul, or 
Iol—has given rise to many disputes among antiquaries 
as to its derivation. * * * 

The Christian festival of the Nativity, with which these 
ancient celebrations have been incorporated, appears to 
have been appointed at a very early period after the estab- 
lishment of the new religion. Its first positive footsteps 
are met with in the second century, during the reign of the 
Emperor Concordius. As to the actual year of the birth 
of Christ, as well as the fertod of the year at which it took 
place, great uncertainty seems to exist, and many contro- 
versies have been maintained. One of the theories on the 
subject, held to be among the most probable, places that 
event upward of five years earlier than the vulgar era, 
which latter, however, both as regards the year and season 
of the year, was a tradition of the primitive Church. In 
the first ages of that Church, and up to the Council of 
Nice, the celebration of the Nativity and that of the 
Epiphany were united on the 25th of December, from a 
belief that the birth of Christ was simultaneous with the 
appearance of the star in the East which revealed it to the 
Gentiles. The time of the year at which the Nativity fell 
has been placed, by contending opinions, at the period of 
the Jewish Feast of Tabernacles, at that of the Passover, 
and again at that of the Feast of the Expiation, whose date 
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corresponds to the close of our September. Clemens 
Alexandrinus informs us that it was kept by many Chris- 
tians in April, and by others in the Egyptian month Pachon, 
which answers to our May. Among the arguments which 
have been produced against the theory that places its 
occurrence in the depth of winter, one has been gathered 
from that passage in the sacred history of the event which 
states that “there were shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flocks by night.” * * * 

So important were Christmas celebrations deemed by 
our ancestors, and such was the earnestness bestowed upon 
their preparation, that a special officer was appointed for 
that purpose, and to preside over the festival with large 
privileges, very considerable appointments, and a retinue 
which in course of time came to be no insignificant imita- 
tion of a prince’s. We are of course speaking at present 
of the officer who was appointed to the superintendence of 
the Christmas ceremonials a¢ court. The title by which 
the potentate was usually distinguished in England was 
that of “Lord of Misrule,” “ Abbot of Misrule,” or “ Mas- 
ter of Merry Disports.” He is the same officer who was 
known in Scotland as the “ Abbot of Unreason,” and bears 
a close resemblance to the “ Abbas Stultorum,” who pre- 
sided over the Feast of Fools in France, and the “ Abbé 
de la Malgourverné,” who ruled the sports in certain prov- 
inces of that kingdom. “Lord of Misrule” appears to 
bear a considerable resemblance to that ruler or king who 
was anciently appointed to preside over the sports of the 
Roman Saturnalia. Faber speaks of him as originating in 
an old Persico-Gothic festival in honor of Buddha; and 
Purchas, in his “ Pilgrimage” as quoted in the Aubrey 
manuscripts, says that the custom is deduced from the 
“Feast in Babylon, kept in honour of the goddess Dorce- 
tha, for five dayes together ; during which time the masters 
were under the dominion of their servants, one of which is 
usually sett over the rest, and royally clothed, and was 
called Sogan, that is, Great Prince.” * * * 

The following very curious passage is part of an extract 
made by Brand from a most rare book entitled The 
Anatomie of Abuses,—the work of one Phillip Stubs, 
published in London in 1585,—and gives a quaint picture 
of the Lord of Misrule, as viewed through Puritan optics. 


‘* Firste,” says Master Stubs, “all the wilde heades of the parishe 
conventynge together, chuse them a grand Capitaine (of mischeef) 
whom they innoble with the title of my Lorde of Misserule, and hym 
they crown with great solemnitie, and adopt for their kyng. This 
kyng, anoynted, chuseth for the twentie, fourtie, three score, or a 
hundred lustie guttes like to hymself, to waite uppon his lordely 
majestie, and to guarde his noble persone. Then every one of these 
his menne he investeth with his liveries of greene, yellowe or some 
other light wanton colour. And as though that were not (baudie) 
gaudy enough I should saie, they bedecke themselves with scarffes, 
ribons, and laces, hanged all over with golde rynges, precious stones, 
and other jewelles : this doen, they tye about either legge twentie or 
fourtie belles with rich handkercheefes in their handes, and some- 
tymes laied acrosse over theirshoulders and neckes, borrowed for the 
moste parte of their pretie Mopsies and loovyng Bessies, for bussyng 
them in the darcke. Thus thinges sette in order, they have their 
hobbie horses, dragons, and other antiques, together with their baudie 
pipers, and thunderyng drommers, to strike up the Deville’s Daunce 
withall” (meaning the Morris Dance), ‘‘then marche these heathen 
companie towardes the church and churche yarde, their pipers pipyng, 
drommers thonderyng, their stumppes dauncyng, their belles jyng- 
lyng, their handkerchefes swyngyng about their heades like madmen, 
their hobbie horses and other monsters skyrmishyng amongst the 
throng : and in this sorte they goe to the churche (though the minister 
bee at praier or -preachyng) dauncyng and swingyng their handker- 
cheefes over their heades, in the churche, like devilles incarnate, with 
suche a confused noise that no man can heare his owne voice. 
the foolishe people, they looke, they stare, they laugh, they fleere, 
and mount upon formes and pewes, to see these goodly pageauntes, 
solemnized in this sort.” * * * 
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This symptom of the approaching Christmas festivity is 
mentioned by Gay in his Trivia : 
** When Rosemary and Bays, the poet’s crown, 
Are bawl’d in frequent cries through all the town, 
Then judge the festival of Christmass near,— 
Christmass, the joyous period of the year ! 
Now with bright holly all the temples strow ; 
With Lawrel green, and sacred Mistletoe.” 

The practice of these decorations, which is recommended 
to modern times by its own pleasantness and natural 
beauty, is of very high antiquity, and has been ascribed 
by various writers to various sources. The practice, how- 
ever, of introducing flowers and branches among the 
tokens of festivity seems, and very naturally, to have 
existed universally and at all times. It was, as we know, 
a pagan manifestation of rejoicing and worship, and is 
forbidden on that express ground in early councils of 
the Christian Church. Hone, in his Every-Day Book, 
quotes Polydore Virgil to the effect that “ trymming of the 
temples with hangynges, flowres, boughes, and garlondes, 
was taken of the heathen people, whiche decked their 
idols and houses with suche array ;”’ and it came under 
the list of abominations denounced by the Puritans for the 
same reason. The practice was also in use among the 
nations both of Gothic and Celtic origin; and Brand 
quotes from Dr. Chandler’s Travels in Greece a very 
beautiful superstition, mentioned as the reason of this 
practice, among the votarieS of Druidism. ‘The houses,” 
he says, “were decked with evergreens in December, that 
the sylvan spirits might repair to them and remain unnipped 
with frost and cold winds until a milder season had renewed 
the foliage of their darling abodes.” In England the 
practice, whencesoever derived, has existed from the very 
earliest days, and, in spite of outcry and prohibition, has 
come down in full vigor to our own. In former times, as 
we learn from Stow, in his Survey of London, not only 
were our houses and churches decorated with evergreens, 
but also the conduits, standards, and crosses in the streets ; 
and in our own day they continue to form a garniture not 
only of our temples and our houses, but constitute a por- 
tion of the striking display made at this festive season in 
our markets and from the windows of our shops. Holly 
forms a decoration of the shambles, and every tub of butter 
has a sprig of rosemary in its breast. The plants most 
commonly in use for this purpose appear to have generally 
been the holly, the ivy, the laurel, the rosemary, and the 
mistletoe. Among the Celtic nations the mistletoe is 
well known to have been an object of great veneration, 
and the ceremony of collecting it by the Druids against 
the festival of the winter solstice was one of high solemnity. 
It was cut by the prince of the Druids himself, and with a 
golden sickle. It was said that those only of the oaks 
were sacred to the Druids which had the mistletoe upon 
them, and that the reverence of the people toward the 
priests, as well as their estimation of the mistletoe, pro- 
ceeded in a great measure from the cures which the 
former effected by means of that plant. The Druids cut 
it from the oak on the Feast of the Sun, because, as it 
seemed to grow without soil on the bark of the tree, they 
believed it to live on the rays of the sun alone, and hence 
made it an emblem of that celestial body. We know, of 


course, that it is a parasitic plant, but they did not. 
* * * * * * * 


The forms and ceremonies of Christmas feasting, the 
rites of the “ boar’s head,” the bringing in of the peacock, 
and the traditions of plum pudding, mince pie, and the was- 


sail bowl will be found on page 517. 
* * * * * * * 


Amid the interior forms to be observed, on this evening, 
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by those who would keep their Christmas after the old or- 
thodox fashion, the first to be noticed is that of the Yule 
Clog. This huge block, which, in ancient times, and con- 
sistently with the capacity of its vast receptacle, was fre- 
quently the root of a large tree, it was the practice to intro- 
duce into the house with great ceremony, and to the sound 
of music. Herrick’s direction is : 
** Come, bring with a noise, 
My merrie, merrie boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing ; 
While my good dame she 
Bids you all be free, 
And drink to your heart’s desiring.” 

In Drake’s Winter Nights mention is made of the Yule 
Clog, as lying “in ponderous majesty on the kitchen floor” 
until “each had sung his Yule song, standing on its cen- 
ter,” ere it was consigned to the flames that 

‘* Went roaring up the chimney wide.” 
This Yule Clog, according to Herrick, was to be lighted 
with the brand of the last year’s log, which had been care- 
fully laid aside for the purpose, and music was to be played 
during the ceremony of lighting : 
‘* With the last yeere’s brand 
Light the new biock, and 
For good successe in his spending, 
On your psaltries play, 
That sweet luck may 
Come while the log is a teending.” 


This log appears to have been considered as sanctifying 
the roof-tree, and was probably deemed a protection against 
those evil spirits over whom this season was in every way a 
triumph. Accordingly, various superstitions mingled with 
the prescribed ceremonials in respect of it. From the au- 
thority already quoted on'this subject, we learn that its vir- 
tues were not to be extracted unless it were lighted with 
clean hands— 

** Wash your hands or else the fire 

Will not tend to your desire ; 

Unwash’d hands, ye maidens, know, 

Dead the fire, though ye blow.” 
Around this fire, when duly lighted, the hospitalities of the 
evening were dispensed; and as the flames played about it 
and above it, with a pleasant song of their own, the song 
and the tale and the jest went cheerily round. In differ- 
ent districts different omens attached themselves to cir- 
cumstances connected with this observance, but generally 
it was deemed an evil one if the log went out during the 
night, or, we suppose, during the symposium. The extin- 
guished brand was, of course, to be preserved, to furnish 
its ministry to the ceremonial of the ensuing year. The 
Yule Clog is still lighted up, on Christmas Eve, in various 
parts of England, and particularly in the north. In some 
places, where a block of sufficient dimensions is not readily 
come by, it is usual to lay aside a large coal for the pur- 
pose, which, if not quite orthodox, is an exceedingly good 
succedaneum, and a very rich source of cheerful inspira- 
tions. Another feature of this evening, in the houses of the 
more wealthy, was the tall Christmas candles, with their 
wreaths of evergreens, which were lighted up, along with 
the Yule log, and placed on the upper table, or dais, of 
ancient days. Those of our readers who desire to light 
the Christmas candles, this year, may place them on the 
sideboard, or in any other conspicuous situation. Brand, 
however, considers the Yule log and the Christmas candle 
to be but one observance, and that the former is only a 
substitute for the latter. By our ancestors of the Latin 
Church, Christmas was formerly called the “Feast of 
Lights,” and numbers of lights were displayed on the oc- 
casion. The lights and the title were both typical of the 
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religious light dawning upon the world at that sacred pe- 
riod,—of the advent, in fact, of the “ Light of lights,” and 
the conquest over moral darkness. Hence, it is thought, 
arose the domestic ceremony of the Christmas candle, and 
that the Yule block was but another form of the same,— 
the poor man’s Christmas candle. Occasionally the Cath- 
olics appear to have made these Christmas candles (as also 
the candles exhibited by them on other occasions of the 
commemorations connected with their religion) in a trian- 
gular form, as typical of the Trinity. * * * 

Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, mentions, as 
the winter amusements of his day, “Cardes, tables and 
dice, shuffleboard, chesse-play, the philosopher’s game, 
small trunkes, shuttlecocke, billiards, musicke, masks, sing- 
ing, dancing, ule-games, frolicks, jests, riddles, catches, 
purposes, questions and commands, merry tales of errant 
knights, queenes, lovers, lords, ladies, giants, dwarfes, 
theeves, cheaters, witches, fayries, goblins, friers,” etc. 
Among the list of Christmas sports, we elsewhere find 
mention of “jugglers, and jack-puddings, scrambling for 
nuts and apples, dancing the hobby-horse, hunting owls 
and squirrels, the fool-plow, hot-cockles, a stick moving 
on a pivot with an apple at one end and a candle at the 
other, so that he who missed his bite burned his nose, 
blind man’s buff, forfeits, interludes, and mock plays ;” 
also of “thread-my-needle, Nan,” “he can do little that 
can’t do this,”’ feed the dove, hunt the slipper, shoeing the 
wild mare, post and pair, snap-dragon, the gathering of 
omens, and a great variety of others. In this long enu- 
meration, our readers will recognize many that have come 
down to the present day, and form still the amusement of 
winter evenings at Christmas-tide. * * * 

The mummers, who still go about at this season of the 
year in some parts of England, are the last descendants of 
those maskers who in former times, as we have shown at 
length, contributed to the celebrations of the season, at 
once among the highest and lowest classes of the land; 
as their performances present, also, the last semblances of 
those ancient Mysteries and Moralities by which the splen- 
did pageants of the court were preceded. Sir Walter 
Scott, in a note to Marmion, seems to intimate that these 
mummeries are, in fact, the offspring and relics of the old 
Mysteries themselves. The fact, however, seems rather to 
be that these exhibitions existed before the introduction of 
the Scripture plays; and that the one and the other are 
separate forms of a practice copied directly from the fes- 
tival observances of the pagans. Accordingly, Brand 
speaks of a species of mumming which “ consists in chang- 
ing clothes between men and women, who, when dressed 
in each other's habits, go from one neighbor’s house to an- 
other, partaking of Christmas cheer and making merry with 
them in disguise ;”’ and which practice he traces directly 
to the Roman Sigillaria. In various parts of the Conti- 
nent also, as in France and Germany, certain forms of 
mumming long existed, which appear to have been origi- 
nally borrowed from the rites of idolatry. * * * 

The winter pantomimes are introduced on the evening 
next after Christmas night. From Italy we appear to have 
derived our pantomime,—the legitimate drama of Christ- 
mas, and to pagan times and deities the origin of our pan- 
tomimical characters may be directly referred. The nim- 
ble harlequin of our stage is the Mercury of the ancients, 
and in his magic wand and charmed cap may be recog- 
nized that god’s caduceus and petasus. Our columbine is 
Psyche, our clown Momus, and our pantaloon is conjec- 
tured to be the modern representative of Charon, —variously 
habited, indeed, according to Venetian fancy and feelings. 
Even Punch, the friend of our childhood, the great-headed, 
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long-nosed, hump-backed “ Mister Pdnch,” it seems, was 
known to the Romans, under the name of Maccus. Our 
pantomime, however, is an inferior translation, rather than 
a good copy, from its Italian original. The rich humor, 
the ready wit, the exquisite raciness of the Italian perform- 
ance have all evaporated, and with us are burlesqued by 
the vapid joke, the stale trick, and acts of low buffoonery. 
We read of the pantomimic actors Constantini and Cec- 
chini being ennobled; of Louis XIII. patronizing the mer- 
its of Nicholas Barbieri, and raising him to fortune; that 
Tiberio Fiurilli, the inventor of the character of Scara- 
mouch, was the early companion of Louis XIV., and that 
the wit of the harlequin Dominic made him a favored guest 
at the same monarch’s table. These instances of distinc- 
tion are alone sufficient proof of the superior refinement of 
the actors of Italian pantomime above our vulgar tribe of 
tumblers. The Italian artists were fellows “of infinite 
jest,” whose ready wit enabled them to support extempore 
dialogue, suiting “the action to the word, and the word to 
the action” ; for the Arlequino of Italy was not a mute like 
his English representative. * * * 

The practice of hailing the Nativity with music, in com- 
memoration of the song of the angels, is in full observance 
in Roman Catholic countries as well asin ourown. There 
are, we fancy, few of our readers who have not had oppor- 
tunities of listening to the divine strains which mingle in 
the Roman services that usher in the blessed morning 
itself. The moé/s of France are of the same character as 
the Christmas carols of England; and the visits of our 
street musicians at this season are closely resembled by 
the wanderings of the Italian pifferari. These pifferari 
are Calabrian shepherds who come down from the moun- 
tains at the season of Advent, and enter the Italian cities, 
saluting with their hill music the shrines of the Virgin and 
Child which adorn the streets. Of these rude minstrels 
Lady Morgan, in her Italy, gives some account, and 
states that having frequently observed them stopping to 
play before the shop of a carpenter in Rome, her inquiries 
on the subject were answered by the information that the 
intention of this part of their performance was to give his 
due share of honor to Saint Joseph. The practice is con- 
tinued till the anniversary day of the Nativity. With 
modern carol-singing there are few of our readers, in town 
or in country (for the practice, like that of which we have 
just spoken, is still very general), who are not well ac- 
quainted. Here is a short carol which begins with a burden : 

‘* A, my dere son, sayd mary, a, my dere, 
Kys thi moder, Jhesu, with a lawghyng chere ;” 
* * * * 7 
** This endnes nyght I sawe a syght 
all in my slepe, 
Mary that may she sang lullay 
and sore did wepe. 
To kepe she sawght full fast a bowte 
her son fro cold ; 
Joseph sed, wiff, my joy, my leff, 
say what ye wolde ; 
No thyng my spouse is In this howse 
unto my pay ; 
My son a kyng that made all thyng 
lyth in hay. 
‘** A, my dere son.” 

And this regarding superstitions : 

“Some say, that ever ‘gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
This bird of dawning singeth all night long : 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike, 


No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.” —HAMLET. 
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It is stated by Sir Walter Scott, in one of his notes to 
Marmion, to be an article of popular faith, “that they 
who are born on Christmas or Good Friday have the power 
of seeing spirits, and even of commanding them.” Among 
the finest superstitions of the night may be mentioned that 
which is alluded to by Shakespeare in the lines which we 
have placed as the epigraph to the present chapter. It is a 
consequence or application of that very ancient and pop- 
ular belief which assigns the night for the wanderings of 
spirits, and supposes them, at the crowing of “the cock, 
that is the trumpet to the morn,” to start “like a guilty 
thing upon a fearful summons,” and betake themselves to 
flight. Here, again, as in so many cases of vulgar super- 
stition, a sort of mental metonymy has taken place; and 
the crowing of the cock, which in the early stage of the 
belief was imagined to be the signal for the departure of 
evil spirits, only decause it announced the morning, is, in 
the further stage which we are examining, held to be a 
sound in itself intolerable to these shadowy beings. Ac- 
cordingly it is supposed that on the eve of Christmas “ the 
bird of dawning singeth all night long,” to scare away all 
evil things from infesting the hallowed hours. * * * 

In the south-west of England there exists a superstitious 
notion that the oxen are to be found kneeling in their stalls 
at midnight of this vigil, as if in adoration of the Nativity, 
—an idea which Brand, no doubt correctly, supposes to 
have originated from the representations by early painters 
of the event itself. That writer mentions a Cornish peas- 
ant who told him (1790) of his having with some others 
watched several oxen in their stalls, on the eve of old 
Christmas Day. “At twelve o’clock at night, they ob- 
served the two oldest oxen fall upon their knees, and, as 
he expressed it in the idiom of the country, make ‘a cruel 
moan like Christian creatures."” * * * 

In various parts of England, bees are popularly said to 
express their veneration for the Nativity by “singing,” as 
it is called, in their hives at midnight, upon Christmas 
Eve : and in some places, particularly in Derbyshire, it is 
asserted that the watcher may hear the ringing of subter- 
ranean bells. In the mining districts again, the workmen 
declare that— 


“Ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated,” 


high mass is solemnly performed in that cavern which con- 
tains the richest lode of ore, that it is lighted up with can- 
dles, and that the service is chanted by unseen choristers. 

Superstitions of this kind seem to be embodied in the 
carol commencing with “I saw three ships come sailing 
in,” to which we have before alluded ; the rhythm of which 
old song is singularly melodious : 


** And all the bells on earth shall ring 
On Christmas-day, on Christmas-day, 
And all the bells on earth shall ring 
On Christmas-day in the morning.” 


Here is a rude Scotch custom and superstition. “A 
huntsman cometh into the hall, with a fox, and a purse-net 
with a cat, both bound at the end of a staff, and with them 
nine or ten couple of hounds, with the blowing of hunting- 
horns. And the fox and the cat are set upon by the 
hounds, and killed beneath the fire.” In ‘Ane compendi- 
ous boke of godly and spiritual songs, Edinburgh, 1621, 
printed from an old copy,’ are the following lines, seem- 
ingly referring to this pageant :— 

‘ The hunter is Christ that hunts in haist, 
The hunds are Peter and Pawle, 


The paip is the fox, Rome is the Rox 
That rubbis us on the gall.’” 
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“THE WONDERFUL CITY OF DREADFUL NIGHT”* 





Although lamps burn along the silent streets ; 
Even when moonlight silvers empty squares 

The dark holds countless lanes and close retreats ; 
But when the night its sphereless mantle wears 

The open spaces yawn with gloom abysmal, 

The somber mansions loom immense and dismal, 
The lanes are black as subterranean lairs. 


And soon the eye a strange new vision learns : 
The night remains for it as dark and dense, 
Yet clearly in this darkness it discerns 
As in the daylight with its natural sense ; 
Perceives a shade in shadow not obscurely, 
Pursues a stir of black in blackness surely, 
Sees specters also in the gloom intense. 


The ear, too, with the silence vast and deep, 
Becomes familiar though unreconciled ; 
Hears breathings as of hidden life asleep, 
And muffled throbs as of pent passions wild, 
Far murmurs, speech of pity or derision ; 
But all more dubious than the things of vision, 
So that it knows not when it is beguiled. 


No time abates the first despair and awe, 
But wonder ceases soon ; the weirdest thing 
Is felt least strange beneath the lawless law 
Where Death-in-Life is the eternal king ; 
Crushed, impotent beneath this reign of terror, 
Dazed with such mysteries of woe and error, 
The soul is too outworn for wondering. 


* * + oa * 


He stood alone within the spacious square, 
Declaiming from the central grassy mound, 
With head uncovered and with streaming hair, 

As if large multitudes were gathered round: 
A stalwart shape, the gestures full of might, 
The glances burning with unnatural light :— 


As I came through the desert thus it was, 

As I came through the desert: All was black, 

In heaven no single star, on earth no track ; 

A brooding hush without a stir or note, 

The air so thick it clotted in my throat ; 

And thus for hours; then some enormous things 


« 


Swooped past with savage cries and clanking wings: 


But I strode on austere; 
No hope could have no fear. 


As I came through the desert thus it was, 
As I came through the desert: Eyes of fire 
Glared at me throbbing with a starved desire; 
The hoarse and heavy and carnivorous breath 
Was hot upon me from deep jaws of death ; 
Sharp claws, swift talons, fleshless fingers cold 
Plucked at me from the bushes, tried to hold: 
But I strode on austere ; 
No hope could have no fear. 


As I came through the desert thus it was, 
As I came through the desert: Lo you, there, 
That hillock burning with a brazen glare; 


Those myriad dusky flames with pious points a-glow 


Which writhed and hissed and darted to and fro; 
A Sabbath of the serpents, heaped pell-mell 
For devil's roll-call and some féte of hell: 

Yet I strode on austere ; 

No hope could have no fear. 


As I came through the desert thus it was, 

As I came through the desert: Meteors ran 

And crossed their javelins on the black sky-span ; 
The zenith opened to a gulf of flame, 


The dreadful thunderbolts jarred earth’s fixed frame ; 


* James Thomson in his collected poems. 


The ground all heaved in waves of fire that surged 
And weltered round me sole there unsubmerged : 
Yet I strode on austere ; 
No hope could have no fear. 


As I came through the desert thus it was, 
As I came through the desert : Air once more, 
And I was close upon a wild seashore ; 
Enormous cliffs arose on either hand, 
The deep tide thundered up a league-broad strand ; 
White foambelts seethed there, wan spray swept and flew; 
The sky broke, moon and stars and clouds and blue : 
And I strode on austere ; 
No hope could have no fear. 


As I came through the desert thus it was, 
As I came through the desert: On the left 
The sun arose and crowned a broad crag-cleft ; 
There stopped and burned out black, except a rim, 
A bleeding eyeless socket, red and dim ; 
Whereon the moon fell suddenly southwest, 
And stood above the right-hand cliffs at rest : 
Still I strode on austere ; 
No hope could have no fear. 


As I came through the desert thus it was, 
As I came through the desert : From the right 
A shape came slowly with a ruddy light; 
A woman with a red lamp in her hand, 
Bareheaded and barefooted on that strand ; 
O desolation moving with such grace ! 
O anguish with such beauty in thy face! 
I fell as on my bier, 
Hope travailed with such fear. 


As I came through the desert thus it was, 
As I came through the desert : I was twain, 
Two selves distinct that cannot join again ; 
One stood apart and knew but could not stir, 
And watched the other stark in swoon and her ; 
And she came on, and never turned aside, 
Between such sun and moon and roaring tide : 
And as she came more near 
My soul grew mad with fear, 


As I came through the desert thus it was, 
As I came through the desert: Hell is mild 
And piteous matched with that accursed wild ; 
A large black sign was on her breast that bowed, 
A broad black band ran down her snow-white shroud ; 
That lamp she held was her own burning heart, 
Whose blood-drops trickled step by step apart ; 
The mystery was clear ; 
Mad rage had swallowed fear. 
As I came through the desert thus it was, 
As I came through the desert : By the sea 
She knelt and bent above that senseless me ; 
Those lamp-drops fell upon my white brow there, 
She tried to cleanse them with her tears and hair ; 
She murmured words of pity, love, and woe, 
She heeded not the level rushing flow : 
And mad with rage and fear, 
I stood stonebound so near. 


As I came through the desert thus it was, 
As I came through the desert: When the tide 
Swept up to her there kneeling by my side, 
She clasped that corpse-like me, and they were borne 
Away, and this vile me was left forlorn ; 
I know the whole sea cannot quench that heart, 
Or cleanse that brow, or wash those two apart : 
They love ; their doom is drear, 
Yet they nor hope nor fear ; 


Three times drawn backward by his beauty’s charm, 


But I, what do I here ? 
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VANITY FAIR—FADS, FOIBLES AND FASHIONS 


The Story of the Letters—New York Times 

Ninety-six pieces of unredeemed and unclaimed bag- 
gage were sold at auction in the office of the International 
Hotel, in Park Row, the other morning. It was a sorry- 
looking collection of bags, valises and small trunks. A 
large proportion of the stuff had been lying about the 
storerooms of the hotel for several years, and much of it 
was moth-eaten and dilapidated. It was all bought in at 
ridiculously low prices, ranging from a few cents to a dol- 
‘Jar, by the proprietors of the house. Only one of the 
pieces, a small sachel, was opened. It contained a few 
worn toilet articles which might once have been of good 
quality, and a bundle of letters. The letters were neatly 
tied with ribbon, and although they were yellow and time- 
stained, the writing was still legible. When opened, they 
revealed a romance of real life. Part of the letters were 
from a Philadelphia woman, evidently possessed of much 
refinement and an excellent education, to a gentleman in 
Washington. The replies were in a strong, masculine style 
of penmanship. They were recriminating letters, showing 
the unhappy lot of the lovers. The story told by them was 
one of double abandonment, the woman having left her 
husband for the sake of the man who, in turn, for her sake, 
had deserted his wife and children. Then the man had 
repented, and had declared his intention of repairing the 
wrong he had committed by returning to his family. This 
placed the woman in an unfortunate position, and she 
threatened to commit dire and dreadful deeds if he carried 
out his declared intention. Her letters alternately pleaded 
and upbraided, while his maintained a tone indicating that 
his repentance was sincere and his purpose to reform un- 
alterable. For a period of several months the correspond- 
ence continued in this strain, and finally a tear-stained let- 
ter from the woman told of her heart being broken. She 
requested the return of all her letters, and bade farewell 
forever to the man she had loved not wisely but too well. 


Secrets of a New York Boudoir— Chicago News 

There is a little jeweler’s box lying near, a long and nar- 
row box, which, being opened, shows three pairs of garters 
with jeweled buckles. The first are of the palest blue silk 
elastic, to be worn on the wedding-day with pearl-colored 
open-work stockings, in order to add the “ something blue ” 
which, with “something old and something new,” must 
form part of every lucky bride’s costume. They are 
clasped by a silver arrow, which hooks through a silver 
heart, and both are studded with little brilliants—an ap- 
propriate device enough fora bride. The second pair are 
yellow, for the superstitious credit the yellow garter with 
bringing good luck, and it is the shade supposed to be 
worn by all mascots. They are clasped with a horseshoe 
and a four-leaf clover, while the third pair are white and 
have frosted silver clasps, with a design of key and pad- 
lock. Next comes the “ solerie,” which is of the newest 
fabric used for underclothing—silk crépe which is taking 
the place of both surah and China silk in popular regard. 
It threatens to supplant the others as they have done cam- 
bric and linen. The special feature of these crépe gar- 
ments is that they are very short. The little chemise does 
not reach to the knee, and the drawers are very wide, but 
end several inches above the knee, where they are met by 
the long stockings. The tiny petticoats, frilled and in- 
serted with lace medallions, are set on yokes, are very full, 
and fall only to the shoe tops. They are all in sets of one 
color, and the variety of tint is very wide. Many of the 


chemises have no sleeves at all, ribbons being fastened at 
the arm-holes and tying over the shoulders. The upper 
edge of the chemise is frilled with narrow lace and a mono- 
gram of long, slender letters is embroidered upon the left 
breast. The lower edge has wider ruffles and insertion, 
and sometimes the edge is embroidered in scallops, with 
the lace frilled in underneath. Then come a series of long, 
slim boxes, displaying inside little whaleboned, laced, and 
embroidered rolls, bound with silken strings, which turn 
into corsets of every shade when examined. They are all 
lined with white, and some of them are very short, a mere 
whalebone band for the waist. They are biscuit, black, 
blue, scarlet, pale green, and snow white, and there are 
some severely plain, some covered with hand-work and lace. 
Nothing more charming than a pretty and fair-skinned 
woman in these dainty garments can well be imagined. She 
either gowns herself in purest white from head to heel, 
slippers, stockings, everything, or she is all a study in rose, 
or a model for spring in the pale green of the lime buds. 
There are endless combinations to be made as well—rose- 
colored crépe, scarlet stockings, tan shoes, and a scarlet 
corset, or pale blue, with shoes, stockings, and corset of 
biscuit color. Sometimes she will get herself all up in 
black from head to heel, her white arms and shoulders 
gleaming like bright silver in the midst of the somber silk. 
Women who Kiss Each Other—Indianapolis Fournal 

It has been the gallant habit of men, from time immemo- 
rial, to comment unfavorably on the habit which women 
have of indulging in the useless distribution of kisses 
among themselves, but it is not often that the animadver- 
sion of the erring sex itself is visited on the same theme. 
A critical young lady, however, was recently heard expa- 
tiating vigorously against this senseless custom. “ Do, for 
goodness sake,” she remarked, “say something about the 
silly way that women have of kissing each other every 
time they get together. If twenty women were to meet in 
the street every last one of them would have to kiss the 
other nineteen, and there would be—let me see—three 
hundred and eighty kisses worse than thrown away, for 
probably in ten minutes the whole party would separate 
into squads and go off talking about each other. When 
you see one of these very violent miscellaneous kiss- 
everything-within-sight kind of woman, it is safe to set her 
down as a fraud, which she generally is. If I had my way, 
kissing should be confined to family use and for medicinal 
purposes. Now, don’t you put my name to all this or I 
will kiss you right on Washington street the very first 
chance I have.” Then the talk ran off on other kinds of 
kissing, and a story was told of a young lady who kissed 
a baby held in its father’s arms; then in a moment of 
temporary insanity or abstraction she stood on tiptoe and 
kissed the papa. Realizing instantly what a dreadful 
thing she had done, she wheeled around and kissed the 
baby’s mamma, who was standing near, and retired in good 
order. Her satirical sister, squelched the poor young 
woman as they left the house by asking her if she didn’t 
want to go back and finish it by kissing the hired girl. 

The Rage for Dress—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 

The inordinate rage for dress, which begins with Mrs. 
Croesus and her hundred-and-one gowns, and ends inglori- 
ously with the hideous cheap finery of the maid-of-all- 
work, makes itself felt in numberless ways. Of the smaller 
strifes, heart-burnings and envyings to which it gives rise, 
we need say nothing. It is one of the most fruitful sources 
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of those wrangles which undermine family life and weaken 
the marriage bond; for there are women who will go to 
any length to obtain the gauds and trinkets for which their 
hearts yearn. If fair means do not avail, foul ones are 
adopted. Other deprivations they might endure, but not 
this. If they have not the money to pay for what they 
want, they will run into debt. This, of course, must be 
concealed from the head of the family—and when we think 
of the plotting, the scheming, the underhanded work that 
must be done, the humiliating deceptions necessitated by 
such a course, and the domestic hurricane that breaks 
when the bills come in, we wonder how they can find it 
worth the trouble. Evidently dress, like virtue, is its own 
reward. Such women cannot be brought to understand 
the vulgarity of flaunting, in silk and velvet, from the door 
of a poorly-appointed home, nor can they realize that, in 
dressing beyond their means, they label themselves with 
the inscription, “Debt and dishonesty.” It is not too 
much to say that most of the horrible crimes that are com- 
mitted have their origin in Demon Drink; but cannot 
Demon Dress show a dark record of its own of woe and 
dishonor, of ruined lives and homes made desolate? A 
father robbing his employer that he may deck out his 
daughter in a manner totally unbefitting her circumstances 
and station. A husband embezzling the funds intrusted 
to him, either through weak love for his wife, pride in her 
beauty, or to rid himself of her angry complaints and _per- 
tinacious demands. A wife deserting her husband and 
children, because her cravings for luxury of apparel cannot 
be gratified in a life of poverty and duty. A young girl 
rebelling against the narrow means which decree that her 
loveliness of form and feature must go meanly arrayed, and 
so, by restless vanity, disappearing in the whirlpool of sin. 
Various Methods of Courting—The Epoch 

Among the ancient Assyrians all marriageable young 
girls were assembled at one place, and the public crier put 
them up for sale one after the other. The money which 
was received for those who were handsome, and conse- 
quently sold well, was bestowed as a wedding portion on 
those who were plain. When the most beautiful had been 
disposed of the more ordinary looking ones were offered 
for a certain sum, and allotted to those willing to take 
them. In ancient Greece the lover was seldom favored 
with an opportunity of telling his passion to his mistress, 
and he used to publish it by inscribing her name on the 
walls, on the bark of the trees in the public walks and 
upon the leaves of books. He would decorate the door of 
her house with garlands, and make libations of wine before 
it, in the manner that was practiced in the Temple of 
Cupid. According to Dr. Hayes, courtship among the 
Esquimaux has not much tenderness about it. The match 
is made by the parents of the couple. The lover must go 
out and capture a Polar bear as an evidence of his courage 
and strength. That accomplished, he sneaks behind the 
door of his sweetheart’s house, and when she comes out he 
pounces upon her and tries to carry her to his dog sledge. 
She screams, bites, kicks and breaks away from him. He 
gives chase, whereupon all the old women of the settle- 
ment rush out and beat her with frozen strips of sealskin. 
She falls down exhausted, the lover lashes her to his sledge, 
whips up his dogs, dashes swiftly over the frozen snow, and 
the wedding is consummated. The Australian lover is 
still more lacking in tenderness, if the statement made 
by Myers Deley is true. The lover makes up his mind as 






to which woman shall be his bride, and then hides in the 
bushes in the vicinity of her dwelling. As soon as she 
comes near the spot where he is concealed he knocks her 
down with a club, and carries her off before she comes to. 
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If he does not get her to his hut before she recovers there 
is likely to be a lively fight in the bush, for the Australian 
damsel is generally a vigorous one, and may have reasons 
of her own for objecting to his attentions. The lover may 
then be obliged to club her again, and as that is considered 
to be somewhat of a reflection on the ardor with which his 
earlier effort was made, he is apt to put as much soul and 
muscle into his first love tap as he can summon. In some 
parts of Asia the question of a man’s title to a bride must 
be settled by a fierce fight between the friends of the con- 
tracting parties. If his forces are victorious his sweetheart 
becomes his trophy. If her friends are victorious he must 
pay such price as the victors demand. All over that coun- 
try some ceremony of violence or exhibition of physical 
power must precede a wedding. Some native tribes insist 
upon a foot race between the bride and bridegroom to de- 
cide the question of marriage, and others require a long 
chase on horseback. In some sections of Asia the lover 
must carry off his bride on his back. If he reaches his hut 
with her there can be no protest against the marriage. 
Failing in that, he must pay her parents for her in cattle. 
The willing bride makes: no outcry ; the unwilling bride 
arouses the whole village, the residents of which try to res- 
cue her. Inthe Isthmus of Darien either sex can do the 
courting, while in the Ukraine the girl generally attends 
to it. When she falls in love with aman, she goes to his 
house and declares her passion. If he declines to accept 
her, she remains there, and his case becomes rather dis- 
tressing. To turn her out would provoke her kindred to 
avenge the insult. The young fellow has no resort left 
him but to run away from home until the damsel is other- 
wise disposed of. A curious custom prevails in Oud Beier- 
land, Holland. October is the auspicious month, and on 
the first Sunday (known as review day) the lads and lasses, 
attired in their best, promenade the village separately, 
stare each other out of countenance, and then retire to 
make up their minds on the second Sunday, which is called 
decision day. The young men go up and pay their compli- 
ments to the fair ones of their choice, to learn if they are 
regarded with favor. On the third Sunday, or day of pur- 
chase, the swain is expected to-snatch the pocket handker- 
chief of his adored one, and if she submits to it with good 
grace he understands that his chances of winning her are 
flattering. The captured pledge is restored to the fair 
owner on the fourth Sunday, the “Sunday of Taking Pos- 
session,” and it rarely happens that the damsel refuses the 
lover for whom she has indicated a preference. On the 
Sunday following, the suitor, according to custom, calls at 
the house of his inamorata, where he is asked totea. If a 
piece of the crust of a gingerbread loaf is handed to him 
there is nothing left for him but to retire. If, on the other 
hand, the parents offer the young man a piece of the crumb, 
he is allowed to come again and is admitted into the family. 
On the island of Himla, opposite Rhodes, a girl is not 
allowed to have a lover until she has brought up a certain 
number of sponges, and given proof of her agility to take 
them from a certain depth. Onthe island of Nicarus the 
girl is not consulted. Her father gives her to the best 
diver among her suitors. He who can stay longest under 
the water and gathers the most sponges marries the maid. 
Hone, in his Table Book, gives an account of a lover 
who walked three miles every evening for fourteen years to 
court his sweetheart, besides dodging her home after church 
on Sunday afternoons. The distance he traveled was 
more than fifteen thousand miles. For the first seven 
years he only stood and courted in the door porch, but for 
the remaining seven he ventured to hang his hat on a pin 
in the passage and sit on the kitchen settle. They were 
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finally married, and lived so unhappily afterward that their 
long, cool and deliberate courtship failed to be of profit. 
According to the “Chronicles of Ingerbe,” William the 
Conqueror conducted his wooing in a semi-civilized man- 
ner. We are gravely told that he met Matilda in the 
streets of Bruges as she was returning from mass. He 
seized her, struck her several times with his fist, rolled her 
in the dirt, thereby “ spoiling her rich array,” then rode off 
at full speed. Convinced of the intensity of his ardor, 
Matilda subsequently consented to marry him. The bro- 
thers Jacob and William Grimm, authors of the wonderful 
fairy stories, concluded that one or the other should 
marry. Officious friends found a suitable lady for Jacob, 
but he declined to do the courting, so William acted as 
his proxy. In doing so he fell in love with the lady him- 
self, which troubled him greatly, as he did not want to be- 
tray Jacob. The latter solved the dilemma by telling Will- 
iam that he could have her. A Scotch beadle took his 
sweetheart to a grave-yard, and showing her a dark corner 
said, “ Mary, my folks lie there. Would you like to lie 
there?” It was a grim way of proposing, but Mary was 
a very sensible Scotch lassie and she wisely accepted him. 
Wanted a Model Bride—Cincinnati Enquirer 

The following is from a Munich journal: “ Matrimonial. 
—I am the hereditary possessor of a domain and newly built 
castle, situated in a beautiful part of the Bavarian forests. 
The castle, which has many fine apartments, is surrounded 
with mountains, lovely meadows and fields, through which 
rivulets wind, woods for the hunt and streams for angling ; 
it stands in a charming valley, wherein the town of Cham, 
with its many old towers, castles of ancient knights, and 
ruins of the remotest ages, inspire the soul with poetical 
feelings. But however delightful the spot may be to those 
who judge of rural life by the fables of Virgil, Horace and 
Delille, I think it very melancholy to behold none but my- 
self in my fine rooms, and to see none but my own person 
reflected in my looking-glass. I have, therefore, resolved 
to marry, like other simpletons, and since it is affirmed that 
marriages are made in heaven, and are but a lottery, to see 
what heaven may have in store for me, and what fair creat- 
ure the wheel of fortune may allot me. With this in view 
I submit my views to all young ladies through the medium 
of the newspapers. The one I wish to marry must be 
between sixteen and twenty years of age ; she must have 
fine hair, fine teeth and beautiful little feet. She must be 
born of honest and good parents. She must dress elegantly 
but plainly, in either silk or velvet, but no other materials. 
She will be allowed music only if she be perfect in that 
art, it being tiresome to listen to the bad performers who 
annoy visitors in so many houses. She shall be mistress 
of the house in all domestic matters, and I myself shall be 
happy to yield to her reasonable whims, being a great 
enemy to slavish obedience and submission, whence in my 
opinion, all quarrels and discontent derive their origin, 
but she must accompany me in all my journeys and excur- 
sions, because it is, in my opinion, a shame that a man 
should go about day and night, living in splendor at hotels, 
while his wife is left at home alone a prey toennui. I 
must say something about myself. I am seventy years 
old according to the almanac, but I am only twenty-five 
judging by health and strength. I am always cheerful. I 
seek for pleasure wherever the strictest honor admits of it. 
If, therefore, there exists a handsome young girl, willing to 
hustle about on horseback, in traveling, or at home with an 
old man still hale, hearty and active, she may write to me 
and I will go to meet her, to see her and let her see me, at 
any place within 100 miles of Munich, but not farther, 
engaging on my word of honor that her name never shall 
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be uttered. Theodore, Baron von Holberg, of Broech, 
Commander of the Order of St. Ann and Captain Colonel 
of the Rhine and Maese, Munich, at the Black Eagle. 
The Story of the Beard—London Standard 

The custom of shaving the beard was enforced by Alex- 
ander of Macedon, not for the sake of fashion, but for a 
practical end. He knew that the soldiers of India, when 
they encountered their foes, had the habit of grasping them 
by the beard, and so he ordered his soldiers to shave. 
Afterward shaving was practiced in the Macedonian army, 
and then among Greek citizens. The Romans imitated 
the Greeks in the practice, as they did in many other 
things, and spread it to the different European nations yet 
barbaric. In the Middle Ages, at the time of the Renais- 
sance, shaving was introduced, and the habit was retained ; 
though classicism gave place to romanticism, and that, in 
its turn, was replaced by realism. The beard was a source 
of great trouble to Peter the Great, who simultaneously 
with the introduction of his great reforms in Russia, tried 
to induce his people to imitate the shaving nations. This 
innovation was resisted by his subjects with the utmost 
persistence, and they preferred to pay a heavy fine rather 
than suffer disfigurement, as they believed, of the image of 
God. ‘To the Russians the beard was a symbol of liberty. 

How to Pop” Artistically—Vanity Fair 

Of course, with a girl in her firs-—or even perhaps her 
second season—there is little difficulty in making a pro- 
posal of marriage. Her eyes will show you pretty well 
what answer is ready behind her ivory teeth. But do not 
be too easily satisfied by the quick heaving of her bosom. 
There is a good deal of excitement to a girl in refusing a 
man, and that excitement may be the cause of the un- 
wonted heaves. Always propose—or lead up to a proposal 
—seated. When you are standing up you are to some 
extent in a worse position than she is. Probably she has 
something in her hand—a fan or a parasol—and even if 
she has nothing a woman can manage her arms better than 
aman. Besides, you should bear in mind that if you are 
accepted, your attitude must be one of sudden rapture, 
and if you are standing (she will, of course, be standing, 
too—you couldn’t propose standing to a girl sitting), you 
must at once seize her, or attempt to seize her, in a close 
embrace. Now, even Blondin would find it difficult not 
to overbalance himself and topple forward when drawn 
suddenly onward by a modest, retiring damsel about whom 
his arms are twined, while he cannot move either foot for- 
ward for fear of treading on her feet or frock. It would 
be ominous to begin by tearing her dress out at the 
gathers. No. Propose sitting. If the girl be willing— 
and be not a fool (we need not count fool girls; they can 
be proposed to in any rough and unscientific style), she 
will allow one little white hand, as you are growing terrible 
and meaningly tender, to hang somewhere in your reach. 
You gently take possession of it, it remains—passive, per- 
haps, but still it does remain—in yours. The battle is 
won. You are engaged from that moment, and all the 
rest of the interview is only leather and prunella. But if, 
when you take the hand that has been hanging there as a 
bait, it is briskly withdrawn, and the dignity of outraged 
propriety shines out of the eyes so falsely tender a moment 
since, then recognize at once your danger and rise to the 
occasion. “Why do you object to our being friends, Miss 
Blank ?” you should say, a little coldly, and with—if you 
can manage the thing—just a slight suspicion of amuse- 
ment in your eyes, or mouth—(practice before the glass 
and see which comes easiest). This is rather a poser. She 
can’t well say that friends don’t take each other’s hands ; 
still less can she say that she suspected you did not intend 
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to stop there. Then you can goon. “I had so hoped 
we might be. You know that I never intend to marry 
{put in some reason for your celibacy here, if you have a 
nice one, but it is not of much importance), and it seems 
hard that, therefore, I should be shut out from friendli- 
ness (or intimacy, the latter for choice) with nice women.” 
Here, again, you see you have her at a disadvantage. If 
she have any conscience, she cannot, after drawing you on 
so prettily, say that she doesn’t want to be friends with 
you ; yet, if she say she does, she actually of her own 
accord cuts the ground from under her own feet, turns all 
sentiment out of the thing, and altogether eliminates the 
little conquest she had up to that moment deemed at her 
mercy. Should she, however, find herself obliged to do 
this, then, if you have the nerve, you can inflict a very 
sweet little bit of punishment by confiding to her some 
love affair of your own, apocryphal or not, and you can 
force her, with rage at her defeat in her heart, to listen to 
your impassioned tale of sorrow, of two hearts that beat as 
one, of suspicious husbands; or, if she be a shockable 
young woman (rare now), of stern and sordid parents. 
Buying Human Hair—Galignant’s Messenger 

There is a human hair market at Morlans, in the depart- 
ment of the Lower Pyrenees. It is little known except, 
perhaps, in Paris, where it has a high reputation. The 
market is held every other Friday. Hundreds of traffick- 
ing hairdressers throng to the little place from far and 
near to buy up the hair of the young peasant girls. The 
dealers wander up and down the long narrow street of the 
town, each with a huge pair of bright shears hanging from 
a black leather strap around his waist, while the young 
girls who wish to part with their hair stand about in the 
doorways, usually in couples. The transaction is carried on 
in the best room of the house. The hair is let down, the 
tresses combed out, and the dealer names the price. This 
varies from three to twenty francs. If a bargain is struck 
the dealer lays the money in the open palm of the seller, 
applies his shears, and in a minute the long tresses fall on 
the floor. The purchaser rolls up the tresses, places them 
in paper, and thrusts them into his pocket. Of course a 
maiden can rarely see her fallen tresses disappear into the 
dealer’s pocket without crying, but she consoles herself 
with the thought that it will grow again, and by looking at 
the money in her hand. There is at present a scarcity of 
fancy human hair in the market. The scarcest hair is pure 
white, and its value is constantly increasing ; and if it is 
unusually long—that is, from four feet to five feet—the 
dealer can get almost his own price, while if it is of ordi- 
nary length, it is worth from 375 francs to 500 francs 
(£15 to £20) an ounce. The fact that pure white hair is 
the court coiffure throughout Europe keeps the demand 
for it very high. It is much prized by American women 
whose own hair is white and who desire to enrich its folds, 
for white hair is held to give certain distinction to the 
wearer. There is no fancy market for gray hair; it is too 
common. It is used to work into wigs of persons who are 
growing old. What is described as golden hair is either a 
washed-out pale red or a dull blonde. The gold color, so 
much valued, has no relation to red hair, except in the 
vividness of its coloring. The demand for the virgin gold 
color is great in the capitals of Europe. A woman who 
gets a coiffure of it is considered fortunate. There are 
four type colors of hair—white, blonde, black, and brown— 
and each of these has been subdivided into sixteen differ- 
ent shades. The commonest types are black and brown, 
and these are cheap. Golden brown is much in favor, as 
is pure black, or what is called blue-black. Next to pure 
white hair the demand is for hair of the color of virgin 
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gold. There are many braids made of hair colored to 
meet the demand with certain preparations, but they prove 
unsatisfactory. Many foolish women have sought to 
change the color of their own tresses, but they have uni- 
formly repented the attempt. A fine suit of hair of the 
purest blonde type will sell for from 1,000 francs to 2,500 
francs (440 to £100). It is said that the Empress 
Eugénie paid 1,000 francs (£40) an ounce for a braid of 
golden hair that exactly matched her own. The largest 
supply of hair comes from Switzerland and Germany, and 
especially from the French provinces. The country fairs 
are attended by agents of merchants in London and Paris. 
When stock of hair is collected by traveling agents it is 
assorted, washed, and cleaned. Then each hair is drawn 
through the eye of a needle and polished. When the stock 
is ready for the market here the nobility is permitted to 
make the first choice. A woman’s hair may grow to the 
length of six feet. Mme. Hess, of Paris, refused" 5,000 
francs for her “ cranial covering,” which was about that 
measurement. Four hundred hairs of average thickness 
would cover an inch of space. The blonde belle has about 
140,000 filaments to comb and brush, while the red-haired 
beauty has to be satisfied with 88,000; the brown-haired 
damsel may have 109,000 ;. the black-haired but 102,000. 
Few ladies consider that they carry some forty or fifty 
miles of hair on their head ; the fair-haired may even have 
to dress seventy miles of threads of gold every morning. 
A German experimentalist has proved that a single hair 
will suspend four ounces without breaking, stretching under 
the process and contracting again. But the hair thus 
heavily weighted must be dark brown, for blonde hair breaks 
down under two and a half ounces. As regards the wig trade, 
the most expensive wigs are, of course, pure white and 
the virgin gold color. A young Brooklyn lady of much 
beauty possesses a splendid wig of the latter kind, which 
she chanced to find in a shop at Nice. She was a blonde, 
but had a scanty supply of dull hair. It did not take her 
long to decide to have her hair cut and to wear the wig. 

Etiquette of Aristocratic Paris—American Magazine 

In this Parisian world of fashionable formulas the first 
lesson in the science of life is that of etiquette, that the 
dead things of vulgarity may be wrapped in a shroud of 
politeness, form and custom. The second lesson is given 
when the perceptions are so developed as to command 
and control the mystery of illusion, which is the supernal 
art in this sphinx-like domain of exclusive customs and 
antiquated formulas. The efforts of a whole lifetime are 
devoted to this study, which, once begun, never ends. 
The next lesson is in discretion or tact, which brings the 
ambitious aspirant into a universal field of social effect and 
action. And thus it is that the basic principles of fashion- 
able life are formed, which render the student of human 
nature capable of grappling with the most entangled forms 
of etiquette, the most mystical methods of illusion, and 
the most subtle devices of diplomats. Yet in these three 
requirements the essence of each is woven into the other 
in all their varied rules, modes of application, and hypo- 
critical dissimulation. Etiquette is the foundation of 
policy, and illusion is its framework ; yet the mystery of 
illusion belongs more to the female mind, for the physi- 
ological fascination of this strange influence only finds its 
proper element in the endowments of feminine grace and 
brilliancy. To know how to entertain a dinner party, how 
to begin a soiree musicale, how to receive one’s enemy 
with uncompromising sang froid, how to render a company 
of antipathic individuals at once comfortable in spirit and 
smooth of tongue, belongs to tact and etiquette; but a 
fine sense of perception is required to comprehend it. 
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THE SONNET—MOODS AND MUSIC OF THE SEA 





Spanish Point--Sir Aubrey de Vere 
The waters—O the waters! Wild and glooming 


Beneath the stormy pall that shrouds the sky, 

On through the deepening mist more darkly looming, 
Plumed with the pallid foam funereally, 

Onward, like death, they come, the rock entombing ! 
No thunder knell is needful from on high ; 

Nor sound of signal gun, momently booming 

O’er the disastrous deep ; nor seaman’s cry ! 
And yet,—if aught were wanting,—manifold 

Mementoes haunt those reefs, how proud that Host 
Of Spain and Rome so smitten were of old, 

By God's decree, along this fatal coast 


And over all their purple and their gold, 


Miter, and helm, and harp, the avenging waters rolled ! 


The Tide Coming In—F. Pierce 
The busy waters multitudinous 
Lip the dry beach, and, rippling every pool 
Embathe the limpets in their swirlings cool, 
And plash upon the rocks, returning thus 
To their old haunts, with pleasure tremulous. 
The sun just risen gladdens, yet seems to rule 
The thronging floods. How grand their voices, full 
Of a strange rapture which, alas! to us 


Is half unknown ; we can but fear and wonder. 


And now the breeze is waken’d, furrowing fair 
The foam-tipp’d hillocks green that dip asunder 
And with a gentle crash fall here and there, 
In creamy plots. Anon, with voice of thunder, 

Old Ocean doth his solemn joy declare. 

The Breakers—E. H. Brodie 

Piling its dragon coils into a heap, 

Far off and yet inaudible, but dread, 

The breaker rears its crested neck and head, 
And now flings out in very act to leap 
Its long ungathered bosom of the deep. 

At once, like arméd men with earthquake tread, 


Waved on through breach and gap, where Captain led, 


O'er rock, up beach, swift unlashed waters sweep: 
Rush! roar! recoil! in froth, and flake, and foam 
Back, back they fall ; but clamorous of fight, 
Pressed on by fresh battalions’ fiercer rage, 
So scores that nomad horde without a home, 
Billows, that from lone Labrador took flight, 
The war-hounds of old Atlas’ unquelled rage. 
High Tide at Midnight—Frederick W. H. Myers 
No breath is on the glimmering ocean floor, 
No blast beneath the windless Pleiades 
But thro’ dead night a melancholy roar, 
A voice of moving and of marching seas,— 
The boom of thundering waters on the shore 
Sworn with slow force by desolate degrees 
Once to go on, and whelm for evermore 
Earth and her folk and all their phantasies. 
Then half asleep in the great sound I seem 
Lost in the starlight, dying in a dream 
Where overmastering Powers abolish me,— 
Drown, and thro’ dim euthanasy redeem 
My merged life in the living ocean stream 


And soul environing of shadowy sea. 
33 


Storm and Calm—Robert Buchanan 
The lone House shakes, the wild waves leap around, 


Their sharp mouths foam, their frantic hands wave high ; 
I hear around me a sad soul of sound,— 
A ceaseless sob,—a melancholy cry. 
Above there is the trouble of the sky. 
On either side stretch waters with no bound. 
Within, my cheek upon my hand, sit I, 
Oft startled by sick faces of the drown'd. 
Yet are there golden dawns and glassy days 
When the vast sea is smooth and sunk to rest, 
And in the sea the gentle heaven doth gaze, 
And seeing its own beauty, smiles its best ; 
With nights of peace, when, in a virgin haze, 
God’s Moon wades through the shallows of the West. 
Night at Sea—E. G. A. Holmes 
Night comes, and stars their wonted vigils keep 
In soft unfathomable depths of sky : 
In mystic veil of shadowy darkness lie 
The infinite expanses of the deep, 
Save where the silvery paths of moonlight sleep, 
And rise and sink for ever dreamily 
With the majestic heaving of the sea. 
Night comes and tenfold gloom where dark and steep, 
Into black waters of a land-locked bay 
The cliffs descend: there tempest never raves 
To break the awful slumber ; far below 
Glimmer the foamy fringes white as snow ; 
And sounds of strangled thunder rise alway, 
And midnight moanings of imprisoned waves. 
Ocean, The Captive—H. D. Rawnsley 
Men call thee free, and I have heard the wind 
Pass landward, breathed of liberty and thee, 
Have watched thy white-maned horses prancing free 
As if their courses could not be confined : 
But deeper than the hand of man has mined 
Are set the bolts of thy captivity ; 
Far higher than the eyes of man can see 
The jealous moon thy limbs doth strangely bind. 
Thou moanest. ‘I that am the heaven’s own child, 
Why laid within the cruel cradling shores 
Should I but grow to feel a prisoner's pains ?” 
And like a giant fretting in his chains, 
Thou thunderest at Earth’s never-yielding doors, 
Untamed and tameless and unreconciled. 
A Stormy Night—Bryan Waller Procter 
It is a stormy night, and the wild sea 
That sounds forever, now upon the beach 
Is pouring all its power. Each after each 
The hurrying waves cry out rejoicingly, 
And crowding onward, seem as they would reach 
The height I tread upon. The winds are high, 
And the quick lightnings shoot along the sky 
At intervals. It is an hour to teach 
Vain man his insignificance ; and yet, 
Tho’ all the elements in their might have met, 
At every pause comes ringing on my ear 
A sterner murmur, and I seem to hear 
The voice of silence sounding from her throne 
Of darkness mightier than all—but all alone. 
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THE SKETCH BOOK—CHARACTER IN OUTLINE 


The Little High-Chair—Detroit Free Press 

There was an auction at one of the down-town auction 
houses recently. A pale, sad-faced woman, in a plain cal- 
ico gown, stood inacrowd. The loud-voiced auctioneer 
finally came to a lot of plain and somewhat worn furniture. 
It had belonged to the pale woman, and was being sold to 
satisfy the mortgage on it. One by one the articles were 
sold, the old bureau to one, the easy rocker to another, 
and a bedstead toa third. Finally the auctioneer hauled 
out a child’s high-chair. It was old and ricketty, and as 
the auctioneer held it up everybody laughed—everybody 
excepting the pale-faced woman. A tear trickled down 
her cheek. The auctioneer saw it, and somehow a lump 
seemed to come up in his throat, and his gruff voice grew 

soft. He remembered a little high-chair at home, and how 
‘it had once filled his life with sunshine. It was empty 
now. The baby laugh, the two little hands that were once 
held out to greet “papa” from that high-chair were gone 
forever. He saw the pale-faced woman’s piteous looks, 
and knew what it meant, knew that in her eye the little 
ricketty high-chair was more precious than if it had been 
made of gold and studded with diamonds. In imagina- 
tion he could see the little dimpled cherub which it once 
held, could see the chubby little fist grasping the tin rattle- 
box and pounding the chair full of nicks; could see the 
little feet which had rubbed the paint off of the legs; 
could hear the crowing and laughing in glee—and now, the 
little high-chair was empty. He knew there was an aching 
void in the pale-faced woman’s heart; there was in his 
own. Somehow the day may come and go, but you never 
get over it. There is no one to dress in the morning, no 
one to put to bed at night. “Don’t laugh!” said the 
auctioneer, softly, as somebody facetiously offered ten 
cents; “many of you have little empty high-chairs at home 
which money would not tempt you to part with.” Then 
he handed the clerk a bill out of his own pocket, and 
remarked, “Sold to the lady over there,” and as the pale- 
faced woman walked out with the little high-chair clasped 
in her arms, and tears streaming down her cheeks, the 
crowd stood back respectfully, and there was a suspicious 
moisture in the eyes of the man who had bid ten cents. 

‘* Chunk”"—Lum Duke, Atlanta Constitution 

That’s what everybody called her—‘“ Chunk.” And a 
“chunk” she was. Being so plump and round and pretty 
when she was a child was why Mary Elizabeth was dis- 
carded for the more appropriate and descriptive “ Chunk.” 
Few people knew her real name. She didn’t know it until 
she married Tom Hubbard, when she heard the preacher 
call it. But that didn’t matter. Any name suited her when 
Tom called her by it. Tom thought there was not an- 
other woman in all the world like Chunk, and he was not 
far wrong, for she was a queer one. Anyway, she loved 
Tom, and wouldn't give the flip of your finger for any one 
else. She had never seen many people in her whole life, 
having always lived hid away in the pine mountains on the 
Chattahoochee River; but she had seen Tom, and loved 
and married him, and was happy in her seclusion. It was 
a queer life they led. A small field of corn supplied their 
bread, and a few patches about the house afforded vegeta- 
bles for table use. They had traps in the river, too, and 
caught lots of fish, which they carried to the store out on 
the State road, several miles distant, and traded for articles 
of need andluxury. Wild geese and ducks also were to be 
had at times, and disposed of in the same manner; for you 


must know these fowls, following the instinct of their nat- 
ure, flee the chilling frosts of the northern winter to bask 
in the southern sun. A light rowboat served both to visit 
the traps and to ferry pedestrians across the river, from 
which service a dime was sometimes realized. Thus, “ by 
hook and by crook,” as the term goes, they made a scant 
living, but a happy one. Chunk, for the most part, at- 
tended to the traps, conveyed passengers across the river, 
and handled the gun with all the cleverness of an expert. 
As for her being afraid, Tom told the men at the store 
that she was not afraid of “ old Nick himself,” and her ac- 
tions fully verified his statement. When Tom was tending 
the little farm or was gone to the store, Chunk took the gun 
in the boat and went to the traps, often returning with the 
bottom of the boat covered with fish. Failing in this, 
she took a circuitous route from the landing to the house, 
going through the heavily timbered forest, tripping noise- 
lessly along, all the while on the lookout for squirrels. 
‘What luck terday, Chunk ?” asked Tom one night in early 
spring, when he had returned from the store. “Only tol- 
er’ble. Got er right smart chance er fish, two geese, an’ 
some squir’ls.” “I'll hafter go back ter ther sto’ ergin in 
ther mornin’, I reckon.” “Not erblige ter. I put ther 
fish in ther box in ther river, an’ they'll keep. Yer ken 
salt down ther geese an’ ther squir’ls, an’ they won’t spile. 
I ’spec’ them’s ther las’ geese we'll git this season, fer ther 
weather’s turnin’ warm, an’ they're most all gone. Yer 
kin wait till day atter termorrow ter go ter ther sto’, ef 
yer'd ruther.” “ Yas, that’s so. Who wus that er bu’stin’ 
uv his lungs down ter ther landin’ this evenin’ jes’ as I got 
home?” “Er sto’-bought feller whut wanted ter cross.” 
Then after a while: “Tom, he says they’s er place "bout 
twenty miles down ther river whar ther houses is thick es 
them trees on Bluff Hill, an’ they ’s mo’ people lives in ’em 
than they is fish in ther river. An’ he says that’s whar 
they make cloth an’ ever’thing we use. An’ he says they 
have great big things ter haul on, lohger’n f'um here to 
ther river.” “ He’ser lier. Whut’s gwine ter pull that big 
wagin? Couldn't git ernough hosses in er ten-acre fiel’ 
ter pull it.” “He says they don’t nothin’ pull it. It jes’ 
runs itself. An’ says ef we wus thar we could wear fine 
sto’-bought clo’se an’ not do nothin’ but whut we wanted 
to.” Tom was incredulous, but Chunk was firm in her 
conviction that there was something of it. After some 
further discussion the subject was dropped, and Chunk re- 
mained silent and thoughtful. Her mind wandered away 
from the weird scenes of her past life, and she dreamed of 
cities, factories, and railroads, and the gay fashionable life 
of civilization. She saw herself clad in fine dresses and 
Tom’s look of admiration. And she saw Tom—her own 
dear Tom—wearing, with becoming dignity, the gaudiest 
apparel money could buy. All this had been told her, and 
she believed it. The hours dragged wearily by, and when 
by appointment one morning two days later the “sto’- 
bought” man returned to cross, he found Chunk at the 
landing waiting for him. 
* * * * * * * 

“Eh! Chunk mus’ be atter some mo’ geese,” said Tom, 
when he had prepared dinner. ‘“ Reckon some er ther 
traps is outer fix an’ Chunk ain’ gointer leave ’em till she 
gits em right. She’s er mighty hard un ter turn down 


when she sets her head, an’ her head is mighty nigh always 
sot. Sometimes when we go ter ther traps tergether an’ 
finds ‘em to up, and works at ’em till bout dinner time, I 
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says : ‘Chunk, dad blame it all, I’m hongry; less quit.’ 
An’ she'll say: ‘Wal, you ken quit ef yer wants ter, but 
I’m gwineter fix the fetched thing ’fo’ I stop.” When she 
say that, hits ‘Katy, bar ther do’, then, fer she’s gwineter 
do it.” With this satisfactory solution of the non-appear- 
ance of his wife, Tom spread a quilt on the floor between 
the two doors of his cabin, where he could catch the cool 
river breezes, and gave himself to sleep. When he awoke 
his companion had not returned, and closing the cabin 
door behind him he walked down to the boat landing. 
The boat was gone and Chunk was nowhere to be seen. 
He went up the river and down the river, vainly straining 
his eyes across the broad expanse of water to catch a 
glimpse of his companion, but the only moving objects 
visible were the waves. Evening came. He quickened 
his pace, hurrying here and yonder with uneasy footsteps, 
now and then sending a loud whoop across the roaring 
waters. But no response. Night set in and he became 
frantic. Rushing wildly through the swamps or dashing 
blindly from crag to crag along the steep mountain side, 
he sent pleading cries on the night air, only to be echoed 
by a neighboring hill or lost in the recesses of the mountain. 
All night he spent thus, and in the morning when the 
merry waves rippling in the bright sun seemed laughing at 
his grief, he fell down on his face exhausted and heart- 
broken. Many long days have passed, and the poor 
husband had wandered the river and mountains over, but 
nothing had been seen or heard of the dear wife of his 
bosom. Then he returned home. Home? The place 
that had been home, for it was home no more. The place 
had no charms for him now since the object that had 
made home happy was fled. He took no more pleasure in 
hunting, fishing, or tending the farm. The traps were 
never visited, and the boat had disappeared with Chunk 
on that memorable day ; the gun lay rusting in the rack 
and his scant farming implements had never been brought 
from the field. He spent the days still wandering up and 
down the river, and waiting at the landing for the boat to 
bring back its precious cargo, returning to the house to 
get his meals and pass the nights in restless dreams. One 
night as he bent over the fire, preparing his lonely supper, 
a woman’s form glided noiselessly in and stood behind 
him. It was Chunk, pale and nervous. He turned around. 

“ Chunk!” 

“* Tom!” 

That was all they said as they embraced each other, but 
the long pent-up tears flowed freely down the weather- 
beaten cheeks of the man, while the woman cried like a 
penitent child. There is a new boat at the landing now, 
and the old gun, after being well oiled, is doing good 
service in the hands of its old mistress. Chunk had seen 
the busy city of Columbus, with its railroads and factories, 
but the Chattahoochee River and the Pine mountains of 
Harris County, and Tom, could not be forgotten. 

His Beautiful Bracelets—New York Evening Sun 

Into the forward car of a Sixth Avenue elevated train 
yesterday afternoon entered a lady accompanied by a 
small boy in kilts. The small boy preceded his mamma, 
and marched firmly and unhesitatingly the length of the 
aisle to the front seat, which commanded the best view of 
the engine. When he reached that desired post of obser- 
vation he found it already pre-empted. Its occupant 
was an enormous policeman, one of the most colossal of 
those sons of Anak before whom most small boys quail. 
This intrepid youth in petticoats, however, was quite un- 
daunted. He planted himself rigidly in the aisle and 
glared sternly at the guardian of the public peace and an 
equally gigantic companion who sat beside him. The 
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child’s mother in vain tried to persuade him to come fur- 
ther back and sit with her, but it was that seat or none for 
him. His black looks at length attracted the attention of 
the policeman, who, with the affability of the truly great, 
inquired, “Do you want to sit here, little boy?” He 
moved along and the determined youth hastily scrambled 
into the corner seat. But the engine seemed to have lost 
some of its fascination. His attention was distracted by 
the imposing forms and resplendent buttons of the two 
giants next him. The club of the nearest hung negligently 
beside him. Furtively the small boy fingered, it and gazed 
up in awe and admiration at its massive owner. The offi- 
cer, touched by this unaffected homage, unbent from his 
professional rigidity and entered into conversation. with 
him. In afew moments he was seated between the two 
giants, his short legs sticking straight out in front of him 
and his face beaming with rapture as he played with their 
clubs, fingered their buttons, and gave himself up to the 
thrilling delight of being actually in conversation with two 
such majestic demigods. But the climax of his satisfaction 
was reached when one of the heroes drew from his pocket 
a pair of handcuffs—genuine, serviceable handcuffs— 
and placed them around his infantile wrists. His rapture 
knew no bounds. “Mamma!” he shouted, “look ! look 
at me in handcuffs!” His mamma did not appear to be 
so gratified at this spectacle as he expected, but his ardor 
was not dampened. He waved his-decorations triumph- 
antly in the air, and when his station was reached and his 
mamma tore him reluctant from his two friends he could 
be heard explaining to her volubly: “‘He says he’s on 
at the depot, our depot, mamma, where we go away, and 
the next time we go he says if I send him a postal card 
he'll meet me and show me the engine. I’m going on the 
engine, mamma, do you hear?” “We'll see about that,” 
was his mamma’s simple and somewhat chilling reply. 
A Tramp Bridegroom—Arkansaw Traveler 

One afternoon a tramp printer entered the office of the 
Franklin (Ky.) Patriot. The regular corps of compositors 
was sufficient to do all the necessary work, but the boys 
were lazy and wanted to go fishing, so the tramp was given 
temporary employment. When the boys returned next day 
they were surprised and not a little ashamed to see that 
the tramp had “set up” the entire paper—work which 
would have taken the entire force several days to perform. 
When the proof sheets were brought in they were found to 
be so clean that the editor of the Patriot sent for the tramp. 
“ What is your name ?” the editor asked. “ Oscar Howell.” 
“Where are you from?” Mr. Howell waved his hand 
around in a complete circle. “ What does that mean?” 
“Means that I am from everywhere.” “Do you want 
work?” “ That’s the reason I came here.” “I mean 
regular work.” “Yes ; but I don’t want tothrow anybody 
out of a job.” “Glad you are so honorable, but those* 
boys out there are my sons, and I am thinking of sending 
them to school.” “ All right, then; I'll take their place.” 
**Do you drink ?”” “I wound up the ball of an extended 
spree the other day, but I am not going to drink any 
more.” I hope your resolution may hold out.” “TI will 
give it many a half soling.” “Well, you may begin regu- 


lar work to-morrow morning.” “All right, sir.” 
. * 


* * 2 * * 


Within two months from that time Mr. Howell was one 
of the best dressed men in the town. People who had com- 
mented on his shabby appearance now called him hand- 
some. He joined the Good Templars’ lodge and mingled 
in the society of the tittering maidens of the village. Doc- 
tors and lawyers sought his company. He had brought a 
literary freshness to the town. His jokes were new, his 
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courtesy marked. One year passed away. Mr. Howell 
was engaged to marry the handsomest and most intelligent 
young woman im the town. The girl's father and mother 
were delighted. Howell was envied by all the young men. 
The day for the wedding drew near. The “ popular and en- 
terprising tailor” had made Howell’s wedding suit. One 
day another tramp entered the office. Howell dropped his 
“make-up rule” and sprang forward to meet him. “ Why, 
Shorty, how are you?” “Sorter slow,” the tramp replied, 
as he placed his elbows on the imposing stone. “ How is 
it with you?” “Oh, I am flying. Going to get married 
to-morrow night.” “Glad to hear it. When we separated 
that day with a carefully divided quart I didn’t think your 
lines would so soon fall in such appreciative places.” “Nei- 
ther did I. It is due, though, Shorty, to my sobriety. I 
tell you there is no hope for the drunkard. I'll never 
drink any more.” “Glad. Expect to quit pretty soon my- 
self. What sort of wedding toggery have you got?” 
“Finest you ever saw.” “ Would like to see ’em. Where’s 
your room?” “Just across the street.” “ Suppose we go 
over.” “All right. You ought to see my girl.” They 
went to Howell’s room. “By George!” exclaimed Shorty. 
“You will be fixed up in style, won’t you?” “TI should 
say so. Well, it’s time, for I have been a fool long enough.” 
“Say, put ’em on. I want to see how you will look as a 
bridegroom.” “I don’t want to rumple ‘em.’’ “ Go ahead 
and put ’’em on. You know that in my present plight I 
can’t go to see you step off.” “ To please you, Shorty, I'll 
put ’em on, but you are the only person that could cause 
me to yield in this matter.” He put on theclothes. “ By 
George, Oscar, you look like a French dancing master. 
Well, I am going to take a little nip.” He took a bottle 
out of his pocket and shook it. “ Here’s some old stuff a 
fellow gave me at Hopkinsville. Fifteen years old. Re- 
member the time we struck that old negro for a pint of peach 
brandy? Well, here’s to you. Ah,hah,hah. Would you 
try a little?” “No.” “Won't hurt you. Wouldn’t hurt 
a flea. I tell you that when a fellow feels bilious a little 
licker is a mighty good thing for him.” “ You don’t mean to 
say that you have had that licker for several days?” “Yes. 
Tell you what's a fact. A man doesn’t want but little of 
this stuff, and the beauty of it is it keeps him from drink- 
ing bad licker.” “ Let me smell of it.” Howell held the 
bottle to his nose ; then, with a sudden impulse, his lips 
closed over the neck. “ Ah, that is good. What sort of a 
time have you had since I saw you last?” “Tough, I tell 
you. ‘Take another pull and hand it over here. Recollect 
that song old Patsy Boliver used to sing—* When This Old 
Coat Was New?’” “ Yes,” Howell replied ; “I was think- 
ing about it the other night. ‘Let me taste your ware,’ as 
Simple Simon remarked. Getting pretty low, too.” “ Yes, 
too low.” “That isn’t bad. Say, can you sing Patsy’s 
-song?” “Might, if I had licker enough.” “ Let’s slip 
down the back stairs into that saloon.” “ All right, but 
ain’t you going to take off your wedding clothes?” “No; 
we won’t be down there but a few minutes.” 


* * * * * * * 


The next day a battered bridegroom and a ragged tramp 
awoke in a cattle car seventy-five miles from Franklin. 
“Say, Oscar.” “Well.” ‘Give me your vest. You 
hain’t got no use for so much toggery.” “All right, here 
she is.” “Where shall we strike for?” “Get off at the 
junction and strike out down the Memphis road.” 


Wooed and Wed by Signs—Chicago Tribune 


There was a silent wedding last night in the ladies’ par- 
lor at the Grand Pacific. Champion Buchan, who is em- 
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ployed at the post office, and Eleanor Patten, a tall and 
beautiful young woman, stood before Dr. Gillette, the 
superintendent of the deaf and dumb asylum at Jackson- 
ville. There were six bridemaids, one of whom was so 
lovely that she riveted attention, and the bridegroom was 
attended by six young men in immaculate frock coats and 
carnations at their buttonhole. The parlor was filled with 
relatives and guests. Nobody spoke a word. All were 
deaf and dumb. “Wheresoever thou goest I will go,” 
said Dr. Gillette, adding the words of Ruth to the marriage 
service. And the bride, with a pretty, fond gesture, 
touched eyes, mouth and heart, and signified that she 
would follow her husband. ‘ Wheresoever thou abidest I 
will abide,” continued the Doctor. And the bridegroom, 
taking the bride’s hand in his, promised with a sign that he 
would cleave to her. ‘“ The Lord do so to me and more,” 
said Dr. Gillette, “if aught but death part me and thee.” 
The vow was made with quick, loving movements of hands 
and eyes ; the bridegroom slipped the ring upon the bride’s 
finger, and so, without uttering a word, they were man and 
wife. And then the congratulations began. The silent 
guests made a rush for the bride. They kissed her; they 
hugged her; they cried over her. Their hands kept flut- 
tering around the region of their hearts as though saying 
that, on this occasion, the heart alone could speak. A 
pretty dumb boy of four was brought by his mother to the 
bride. He clinched his chubby fists and stamped his 
little feet and went through a pantomime expressive of 
unbounded love and good will. The bride did not answer 
him with signs. She stooped and kissed him and a tear 
fell upon his curls. “It is one of the rare romances which 
have touched our life,”” said Dr. Gillette. “These young 
folks met at the institution ; they wooed in signs, and Mr. 
Buchan only left us to make a home for the beautiful 
girl who is now his wife.” At which the bride, following 
the movement of his lips, kissed his hand, and with a 
graceful gesture waved farewell to the company, who were 
indulging in an abundance of silent gossip, and threw a 
kind look at the old colored attendant, who was crying 
atthe door. “It’s the prettiest thing I ever saw,” said he. 
A Shocking Ex perience—Detroit Free Press 

John Warner sat by his telegraphic table, a trifle pale, 
perhaps, but seemingly cool and in no way disturbed by 
the extraordinary situation. The stranger, who wore a 
wide-brimmed hat and was dressed in the rough costume 
of a frontiersman, leaned over the counter, his right elbow 
resting on it, which enabled him to hold the heavy six- 
shooter without a tremble. The six-shooter “covered” 
Warner. The following was the conversation that ensued : 
“What time does the night express pass?” “She's due 
in about half an hour, but she is over an hour late.” “ An 
hour late, eh?” “Yes; beside, she doesn’t stop here. 
You'll have to go to Bloomville if you want to take the 
express.” “But if you telegraph to Bloomville for her to 
stop here she'd stop, wouldn’t she ?”” “ No, she wouldn’t.” 
“Hasn't she ever stopped here?’”’ “Once or twice.” 
“What made her?” “ Orders from the train-dispatcher.” 
“Where does he live?” “Center City.” “Well, then, 
the messages from Center City to Bloomville must pass 
through this office, mustn’t they?” “Of course.” “ All 
right. Then you could send a message from here that the 
Bloomville folks wouldn’t know but what it came from 
Center City, couldn’t you?” “I could, but I wouldn't.” 
“ Oh, wouldn’t you? Not if I asked you? Well, young 
man, I'll be plain with you. If you don’t send just what 
I tell you to, I'll send a couple of bullets through you. 
We’ve torn up the track just around the bend, so the 
train’ll stop anyhow, and there will be an eternal smash. 
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Now, we don’t want to bother anybody. We just want a 
certain package that’s in the express car. We know it’s 
on this train. We expect to haveto kill the expressman, 
for there will likely be an extra man to guard that package. 
It’s valuable, it is. If you don’t stop that train you will, 
perhaps, kill fifty people, and get shot yourself. If you do, 
the folks in the sleeping-car will never know anything's 
out of the way, and we will have the cash without any 
bother. Savey?” “I understand. Let me think a mo- 
ment.” “ Well, hurry up. There’s no time to lose.” “ Is 
the track torn up now, or are you going to do it if I don’t 
stop the train?” “The track’s now torn up.” “All 
right. I'll stop the express.” “Now, look here, young 
fellow, I want you to understand this: If you try any fool- 
ing you won’t catch us, and you'll get shot yourself. No- 
body can come here, for my friends are around this shanty, 
and won’t let anybody near here.” ‘‘ Nobody comes here 
anyhow, at night. Or in daytime, either, for that matter.” 
“All right. I want you to understand the fix you're in. 
We all have fast horses, and even if you brought a regiment 
on that train they couldn’t catch us, and you would have 
a few bullets in you before I got on my horse.” “I un- 
derstand.” “All right again. Then go ahead.” The 
operator put his hand on the key, but sat there thinking, 
and did not press it. “ Now, see here, you hurry up there. 
I don’t want any monkey business.” The operator turned 
so sharply round on him that the other instinctively raised 
his revolver a little. ‘ Will you oblige by keeping your 
cussed mouth shut ? I’ll start when I get ready, and don’t 
you forget it. I’m running this machine, and don’t you 
forget that. If you don’t like it shoot, and be hanged to 
you, and then do your own telegraphing.” ‘“ That's the 
way to talk,” cried the desperado with admiration. 
“That’s business. Darned if I ever heard a man talk 
like that with a gun pulled on him. You go right ahead, 
and if you do this thing square we'll whack up on the 
swag. It's rather tiresome standing here, so I'll just take 
this chair inside. I won't interfere. “All right,” said 
the operator. “ Make yourself at home.” Then he turned 
to the table and began telegraphing. “ Klick-a-lick, klick- 
a-lick, klick-a-lick, klick-a-lick,” went the instrument rap- 
idly. “It is I’m calling the police at Bloomville.” “ Klick- 
a-lick, klick-a-lick—chuck.” “ There, I’ve got ’em. Now 
don’t interrupt me. I'll tell you what is said when I’m 
through.” The outlaw leaned forward with a puzzled ex- 
pression, and doubtless wished he knew as much about 
telegraphing as he did about shooting. “Is Stevens there ?” 
asked the instrument at Bloomville. “Tell him Warner 
wants him.” There was a pause, and then the instrument 
at the lonely way station answered. Warner rapidly rattled 
out the following message: “ The shanty is in the posses- 
sion of a villain who has a pistol pointed at me while I 
work. I expect it is the Zama County gang that is round 
the place. They are going to rob the express. I’m sup- 
posed to be telegraphing orders for it to stop here. Now, 
can’t you make up a special there, and get the sheriff and 
strong posse to come down and gather in the gang?” “I'll 
do it. There’s a freight engine here now, and I'll put the 
boys in some box cars.” “No, don’t do that. Make up 
a train of passengers. Put a Pullman on behind, if you 
have it, and make it look as like an express train as you 
can. Then send her down on the time of the express, and 
hold the No. 9 there till they get back.” ‘Good idea! 
Now, what are you going to do? They'll shoot you.” 
“Can you make a connection with the town arc light, 
and get them to put their full current on? I'll connect it 
in some way with the fellow here, and he’ll never know 
what struck him.” “We haven't time for that. We 
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would have to go down to the dynamo office, and 
help them turn off all the city lights, and then make con- 
nections. It would take too long and it would burn out 
every switch-board on the circuit. But I can give you 
all the cell currents we have here, and that will paralyze 
any rough from Zama and perhaps kill him. Anyhow you 
could get his gun before he recovered. When you're 
ready just call at the office. Ground your current and I’ll 
send it along on the big wire.” “Seems to take a lot of 
telegraphing to stop a train,” said the desperado, uneasily. 
“It does. You see the train is behind time and they don’t 
want to stop her. I told them there was a special that 
would pass her there. They want to know all the particu- 
lars. Now I'll have to move about a bit. I must cut 
off the wire to Center City. If I don’t they may tele- 
graph to the dispatcher’s office about that special, and then 
it would be all up with us.” “That's right; go ahead.” 
“Well, don’t let that revolver go off.” “It never goes 
off till I tell it to, and then it’s sure death. As long 
as you act square it won't go off.” The telegrapher went 
to a drawer and took out a piece of wire and to one end 
attached a pair of scissors. The other end he connected 
with the big wire from Bloomville. He fussed around the 
switchboard, and then took a pail of water and said: 
“Look out for your feet. I must damp down the floor, so 
that there will be no dust tointerfere with the instrument.” 
“Water won’t hurt anything outside of me,” said the man. 
“I'd hate to try it inside, though.” Having wet the floor 
the operator sat down to his table again. “ Klick-a-lick,” 
went the instrument. Next instant there was a blinding 
flash of greenish light in the room. The man started to 
his feet. “Thunder!” he cried, ‘What's that?” “You 
struck it the first time. Thunder somewheres. I’m afraid 
it will interfere with us. But I can fix it. Hand me that 
screw-driver, quick.” The screw-driver was handed, but 
all the time the pistol covered him. The visitor was not a 
man to be taken off his guard. Warner worked with the 
screw-driver a moment and then said sharply: “ Gimme 
them scissors. Hurry up.” The outlaw reached for the 
scissors, and the next instant, with a yell, he sprang 
toward the ceiling and fell in a heap on the floor. “ Throw 
up your hands, you villain!” cried Warner, pointing his 
own pistol at him. The whole gang were induced to re- 
turn to Bloomville with the sheriff shortly after. 
Wanted to Stay—Arkansas Traveller 

[Railway station in the backwoods cf Kentucky. Old 
Zeb Trotter and his wife, who have come out a distance of 
fifteen miles, to sell two dozen eggs and three pounds of 
blue butter, are anxiously awaiting the arrival of the train, 
which, if the weather is good, makes two trips per week. | 
Zeb—“ Mahaly, let’s go home. That fetch-taked train - 
ain’t comin’, nohow.” Mahaly—“Oh, now, don’t be 
snatched. It'll be erlong atter while.” Zeb—‘“ Yas, but 
we've been a-waitin’ putty nigh ever sense sun-up, an’ it 
ain’t come yit.” Mahaly—‘ But it mout be along almost 
any hour. Do you reckon a body wants ter stay out 
yander in the hills an’ work all the time an’ not see nuth- 
in’? Jest becaze you don’t keer nuthin’ fur the ‘joyments 
an’ ’citements o’ this here life you think nobody else do. 
Here I’ve been er layin’ off ter see these kyars ever sense 
last fall was six years ago, an’ now that the good Lawd 
has give me the chance you wanter snatch it away frum 
me. I ain’t ter goin’ ter move er peg frum here till that 
train comes.” Zeb—“ That terbacker ought to be suck- 
ered.” Mahaly—“ Don’t keer ef it do.” Zeb—‘“ An’ I bet 
the chickens air scratchin’ up the ingons.” Mahaly—“ Let 
‘em.” Zeb—“ Old Miz Buck will git her soap made ’fo’ 


em. 
you.” Mahaly excited—“ Git the hosses, Zeb, an’ hurry.” 
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RANDOM READING—THIS, THAT, AND THE OTHER 





The Future of Religion—Contemporary Review 

An atheist, if he argues consistently, will not expose his 
life to defend either his country or his fellow-man ; for, if 
all really dies with the body, why should he sacrifice that 
by which he enjoys all the rest? Abnegation such as this 
would be absolute folly, and the sacrifice complete trickery. 
The denial of the spirituality of the soul uproots all reason- 
able motives for being just and honest. If I can enrich 
myself and escape the penal code, why should I not do so? 
The blaze of gold soon makes men forget a slur on the 
moral character. I see no good reason for abstaining from 
any indelicacy of conduct, from an abuse of another's 
confidence, or even from theft, if all this may go unpun- 
ished and be profitable to myself. Apart from religion, 
what influence is there to encourage good and withstand 
evil propensities? There are many atheists who are 
reckoned among the best and greatest men of their day ; 
Helvetius, for instance, so humane, so full of good works, 
and James Mill, a model of morality, stoical, cold and 
pure as an antique marble ; but these exceptional men are 
of themselves philosophers, not exposed to the ordinary 
temptations of the senses, and formed by a Christian edu- 
cation in the midst of a Christian society. In every one 
of our individual acts the influence exercised by the views 
and opinions of our neighbors is greater than our personal 
share. But imagine the people with religion entirely 
banished from among them; morality and the mere idea 
of sacrifice and duty would disappear with it. Darwinism 
teaches that in the struggle for existence the strongest and 
fittest should have the pre-eminence, and support them- 
selves at the cost of the weaker. Therefore, let us employ 
our utmost endeavots to be the strongest and to take the 
place of others. We shall, in so doing, accomplish our 
duty, for we shall be the means of occasioning the triumph 
of a natural law which is productive of the perfecting of 
species. I do not believe that true science is opposed to 
religion. It is all very well to explain everything by nat- 
ural causes or general laws; but whence do these ema- 
nate ? If cosmic 
matter became condensed, first as nebula and then as 
suns and planets on which life gradually became developed 
in more and more perfect forms, there is here an ascend- 
ing movement, a continuous progress, which, of itself, ex- 
cludes the hypothesis of mere blind hazard without any 
final aim. Neither can I understand in what manner 
Darwinian theories ruin a belief in God.. How were species 
first formed—by evolution or by creation? Let us take 
the horse for instance ; either it appeared as a succession 
to congenial surroundings, natural selection and the sur- 
vival of the fittest, and by a series of insensible transfor- 
mations, or it sprang up suddenly from the soil, born of 
inorganic matter, which so arranged itself as to engender 
two animals of the equine species ; this would be spon- 
taneous generation, not of infusoria, but of a being of 
superior organization. ‘This latter hypothesis appears. less 
probable than the first, and less in conformity with a prov- 
idential plan, for has it not been said natura non facit 
saltus ? Briefly, then, without a belief in God and in the 
soul’s immortality, any code of morality must be lacking in 
basis, and consequently the social order, which rests on 
principles of right and justice, is being undermined at its 
foundations. If all religious feeling were entirely to melt 
away, a return to primitive barbarism would be inevitable. 
It is an undeniable fact that religion has everywhere pre- 


Evidently from a great supreme cause. 


sided over the development of civilization. If, therefore, 
civilization is not destined to perish, religion, in one or 
other form, will continue to supply moral rules of conduct, 
and the necessary incentive for the accomplishment of 
duty. But what will this form be? It may be safely 
affirmed that it will be an emanation of Christianity. No 
new religion will be invented. The age is past and gone 
in which the ideal was incarnated in history under the form 
of revelation. Christianity brought men back to the pure 
and simple teaching of Christ, embodying the practice of 
“Ye 
therefore shall be perfect as your heavenly Father is per- 
fect:” “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself ’—this, 
it must be admitted, is the religion par excellence. If any 
be destined to survive, it would be such simple faith as this. 
The English Race—Gladstone— Youth's Companion 

Increase of population, though in very various degrees, 
and likely to depend considerably in Europe on the con- 
tinuance of peace, is at this time a settled fact throughout 
the races of the Old World. Great Britain is conspicuous 
in this feature ; and it has been a main element in the dis- 
charge of her great colonizing office, to which is due the 
existence over the sea of the great family of English-speak- 
ing races. But here we encounter a very remarkable fact. 
The German and Scandinavian nations, conspicuous, to- 
gether with the British, in this tendency to multiply, have 
not become founders abroad, of separate colonies and 


charity and the obligation to aim at perfection: 


states of their own several nationalities and languages, but 
have, so to speak, cast their abundance into our lap. They 
have supplied the United States with a large and most val- 
uable portion of their immigrants. The Germans are 
aggregated, I believe, at various points, in numbers such 
as to allow of their continuing, amidst the vast English- 
speaking community, what may be succinctly called their 
German life. We see, in the case of Wales, with what 
persistency a nationality and a tongue can be upheld in the 
face of enormous numerical odds. For of the two and 
thirty millions of this island, the Welsh scarcely reckon 
a million and a half, and a portion of their country, not 
inconsiderable, has always been English-speaking. Yet it 
is computed by persons having the best means of informa- 
tion which the case admits, such as Mr. Richard, the 
representative of Merthyr Tydvil, that more persons now 
speak Welsh than at any former time. But then the nation- 
ality and tongue of Wales in Great Britain are indigenous, 
and had prior possession; those of Germany in the United 
States are junior as well as transplanted. With due reserve, 
I anticipate for them a gentle decline, and a painless ab- 
‘sorption, such as that of him 


Whom Heaven decrees in peace to end his days, 
And steal himself from life by slow decays ; 


while from them we may reckon upon a very rich addition 
to the homogeneous resources of the great American na- 
tions. Let me offer, then, some suggestions respecting the 
probable growth of the English-speaking races. The 
habitual speakers of English a century ago may be taken, 
I conceive, by a very liberal estimate, at fifteen millions. 
The population of the British Isles was fifteen millions at 
the close of the century, and may have been fourteen 
about the year 1787. To these may be added three mil- 
lions for the United States and a very few hundred thou- 
sands for the dispersed colonists of that day, if we do not 
include the wholly uninstructed negroes of the West Indies. 
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But the speakers of Welsh, Gaelic, and most of all (at that 
time) Erse, are to be deducted ; and these, taken together, 
would about balance the English-speakers dwelling beyond 
the borders of the three kingdoms. It would be difficult 
to estimate the English-speakers of the present year at 
less than from a hundred to a hundred and five millions ; 
or those of 1900 at less than a hundred and twenty millions. 
Seven times fifteen give us one hundred and five millions ; 
so that the past hundred years has supplied us at least 
with the multiple of seven, which might perhaps be placed 
even somewhat higher. The application of this multiple 
would give us for the year 2000 A.D, the enormous figure 
of eight hundred and forty millions of English-speaking 
persons. From one-fifth of the total in 1800, the United 
States have gradually advanced their proportion, until it 
has reached nearly three-fifths, and, should the present 
rates of growth be maintained all round, it may possibly 
become as much as three-fourths before the term on which 
we are speculating is exhausted. This, therefore, is the 
grand factor to which we should turn our principal atten- 
tiof. My time shall run from the present year. From 
1790 to 1800, and 1800 to 1810, the annual increment was 
about three and two-thirds per cent. Through the inter- 
vening period it has varied, with a general but variable 
tendency to slight decline. As late as from 1840 to 1850, 
and 1850 to 1860 it was overthree percent. From 1860 to 
1870 it was abnormally checked, as the war would give us 
reason to expect. From two and one-half per cent. for 
this decade of depression, it has rallied to three per cent. 
Some of us English, perverse in mind, iuay, in noting this 
decline as compared with 1850 to 1860, cast a sidelong 
glance at the system of protection; which, however, I 
regard as a forbidden subject, so that I pass on. Now, as 
I reckon the figures, if this increment of three per cent. 
were what mathematicians term a constant, it would by the 
year 1987 A.D. raise the population to the enormous figure 
of seven hundred millions, or nearly twice the population 
of China. But as the annual increment has decreased in 
the last century of years by. (say) two-thirds per cent., and 
the rate of decline may grow, if we assume its gradual fall 
to two per cent. the result would, I think, be to bring the 
population of the United States, at the date which I have 
named, up to five hundred and fifty, or between five 
hundred and fifty and five hundred and eighty millions. As 
the rate of future increase is conjectural, so, of course, is 
the result which is based upon that rate. An augmentation 
from sixty millions at the present date to five hundred and 
fifty millions at a date one hundred years hence, is a.mul- 
tiplication ninefold within that period. This multiplication 
sounds sufficiently startling. But then it is an estimate 
founded on references to the past, which, if not mathemat- 
ically determinate, are liable to error only within very 
narrow limits. First in 1787, 
the English-speakers were rather below than above fifteen 
millions, whereas they are now not less than seven times as 
many. The fifty millions of the United States in 1880, 
must, by the current increment, be taken at fully sixty 
millions now ; the United Kingdom at thirty-seven millions, 
and the Colonies, with the sprinkling elsewhere, at from 
eight to ten. Secondly; the population of the United 
States, which is returned as three million nine hundred 
thousand at the first census in 1790, and multiplied between 
twelve and thirteen fold at the date of the last census of 
fifty millions in 1880. This multiplication is nearly twice 
as rapid as the prospective growth now assumed. Conse- 
quently, the conjectures before us, though hypothetical, 
cannot be called arbitrary. The astonishing increase 
already realized leaves no vacant space in the mind for 
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future wonder. And what is most of all curious is, that 
the marvel was not unforeseen. Captain G. Imlay was 
appointed, after the War of Independence, to make an 
examination of what may be termed the back country ; 
and at the request of a friend in England, he reported not 
only its actual state, but in part his estimate of its proba- 
ble destinies. The series of letters, in which this estimate 
is conveyed, was published in London in the year 1792. 
In this small volume are contained very curious notices 
and anticipations. In 1787, the Assembly of Virginia had 
given to a Mr. Rumsey of that State the exclusive privilege, 
for ten years, of navigating boats by steam, with a view to 
the ascent of the rivers. In the Ninth Letter, the emanci- 
pation of the blacks, after a limited period, is recom- 
mended. The whole book is pervaded, in a singular 
degree, by what may be termed the Spirit of the New 
World. In the Fourth Letter is discussed the possible 
growth of population. While Mr. Jefferson had allowed 
for duplication once in twenty-seven and one-fourth years, 
Imlay daringly counts on it once in fifteen years. It is 
the British Editor who, in his Preface, boldly, but with 
greater caution, works out the result. Writing in 1792, he 
takes the actual population at four millions or upwards. 
He doubles only once in twenty-five years, but assumes a 
series of duplications ; at the end of a hundred years their 
number will be sixty-four millions. In 1880 it was in 
round numbers fifty millions. The annual increment 
from 1870 was at the rate of three percent. The continu- 
ance of the same increment for thirteen years, would give 
us for 1893 sixty-nine and a half millions. It may safely 
be said that a courageous prediction has been outstripped 
by a marvelous and unparalleled result. Mr. Barham 
Zincke, a well-known writer, astonished the world in 1883, 
by a most interesting tract, in which he endeavored to esti- 
mate the probable numbers of the English-speaking races 
all over the world, a century after the date of publication. 
He estimated the aggregate at a thousand millions. By 
the simple process of duplication in every twenty-five 
years, he placed the share of the United States in a.p. 
1980 at eight hundred millions. He gave to the British 
Islands seventy millions, or nearly double what they had 
at the time when he wrote ; no unreasonable assumption, 
if we bear in mind that, notwithstanding the abnormal cir- 
cumstances of Ireland, in which I for one hopefully antici- 
pate a change, their total grew from fifteen millions in 
1801 to thirty-five millions in 1881, and thus presented a 
greater increase in a shorter time. The part which British 
North America and Australia have to play in this drama 
is a most important one. A Canadian Minister assured 
me that the Dominion, in its occupied and unoccupied 
lands, was capable of maintaining a population of two hun- 
dred millions. Mr. Zincke may be in excess, but he has 
written with care: and I have seen the estimate of a Con- 
tinental writer, seriously made, who arrives at a total of 
seven hundred millions. This total implies a rate of in- 
crease considerably less rapid than that of the last hun- 
dred years. Even at the hazard of tedium, it has been 
necessary to lay this rather broad basis of reasonable con- 
jecture sustained by reference to the past, as a foundation 
for what follows. Whether one thousand millions, or seven 
hundred, be the estimate preferred, or if we abate even 
from the total allowed by a foreign judge, who probably 
views the case with a legitimate jealousy, there is abun- 
dant room for the conclusions which I seek to draw. The 
first of these is that in all likelihood, amounting nearly 
though not quite, to moral certainty, the numbers of the 
English-speaking races will, at the period in question, be 
enormously in excess of those associated with any other 
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European or Old World language, and perhaps very con- 
siderably in excess of them all when put together. 

The Discovery of Sex in Plants-——-Cornhill Magazine 

In its wild and native state the date palm forms a tall and 
gracious tree of stately aspect, inferior in beauty, it is true, 
to the cocoanut, and still more to the mountain cabbage 
palm, but, with the usual high and slender stem of all its 
class, surmounted at the top by a tuft or rosette of spread- 
ing feathery pinnate leaves, deep green in hue, and from 
nine to twelve feet long in well grown specimens. There 
are some very fine ones, well known to most European 
tourists, in the gardens and courtyards of Algiers and Oran. 
In height, they sometimes reach as much as eighty feet 
near running water ; and, as they live and bear seed for 
two hundred years, the follower of the Prophet, who 
plants a date palm, may indeed be regarded as laboring 
for posterity. The trees begin to bear fruit at seven 
years old, produce abundantly at twenty, and go on supply- 
ing his children’s children far on into a second century. 
The most interesting item about the date palm, however, 
is the fact that it was the first species in which the dis- 
tinction of sex in plants was ever noticed. As long ago as 
the days of Herodotus, and doubtless, dozens of centuries 
earlier, the Egyptians and Babylonians knew that the dates 
could only be fully set by hanging the clusters of male 
flowers where their pollen could fall upon the female blos- 
soms and impregnate the ovaries. As usual, this bit of 
abstract knowledge was earliest acquired where it brought 
itself to bear upon that universal subject of human sympa- 
thy, the question of dinner. Your countryman who knows 
all other fungi merely in the lump by the common name 
of toadstools, can discriminate as accurately as a trained 
fungologist, the edible mushroom from all inferior species. 
Your epicure, with the vaguest views as to slugs and snails, 
can safely be trusted, not only to identify that familiar 
bivalve, Ostrea edulis, but even to distinguish between such 
minor varieties as the Portuguese and the Whitstable 
native, the Blue Point and the genuine Saddlerock. And 
so, too, the distinction of male and female in the date 
palm forced itself violently upon the attention of hungry 
humanity ages before Linnzus had demonstrated the func- 
tions of pollen or the arrangement of sexes in the rose and 
the buttercup. Most plants, as all the world now knows, 
have the stamens, which produce the pollen, and the pistil, 
which contains the embryonic seeds, inclosed in one and 
the same blossom ; though even in such cases provision is 
usually made for cross-fertilization by the agency of insects, 
either because the stamens and pistils do not both mature 
simultaneously, or because the pollen is so arranged as 
never to fall naturally upon the sensitive stigma of the un- 
ripe capsule. But in a few plants—as, for example, in 
the common begonia and in box and pellitory—the male 
and female flowers are quite distinct, though both grow upon 
the same stem ; and yet in others, like the red campion, 
the hop, and the hautboy strawberry, one plant will pro- 
duce nothing but barren or stamen bearing flowers, while 
another will produce only fertile or fruit bearing blossoms. 
In this last case, to which category the date palm belongs, 
the sexes are strictly and absolutely separated. Each in- 
dividual plant of the sort may properly be regarded as a 
huge phalanstery, or community of male or female flowers, 
for which the bee or other insect acts as a go-between. Now, 
every separate date palm is thus either a pollen bearer or 
a fruit producer, and as it is impossible to tell beforehand 
whether any particular seed will bring forth a male or 
female plant, the Arabs, who wish, of course, for fertile 
palms only, do not usually propagate from seed at all, but 
prefer to raise their young stock by slips or suckers, taken 
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from the foot of a female tree. During the flowering 
season they cut off the branches or spikes of blossom from 
the wild pollen bearing palms, or from a few cultivated 
ones by the side of the fruit bearing flowers in their own 
gardens. The bees and other insects then rapidly and 
effectually set the fruit by unconsciously carrying the pol- 
len about on their bodies as they hunt for honey in the 
adjacent bunches. The account given of this process by 
Herodotus is just as full and just as correct in principle as 
any that could be given by a modern botanist. The male 
flowers grow, as a rule, somewhat larger than the female, 
but both are built on the usual palm model, which is, in 
fact, merely that of the ordinary lines a little diverted. 
Each has six petals, not very brightly colored, but pale 
yellowish green in hue, inclosing either six stamens, or else 
a three-celled ovary, of which two cells have become abor- 
tive. The palms, indeed, are aborescent lilies on a large 
scale; and such tropical species as the yuccas and the 
dracznas on the other hand, with the sub-tropical palmet- 
tos and fan palms on the other, help in part to bridge over 
the gulf between the two orders. In other words, under 
the exceptional conditions of tropical life, certain luxuriant 
lily like forms assume the shape and stature of trees, and 
those trees are what we call palms, marked still by the 
original lily blossoms, and by the peculiar tufted leaves. 
Good Listeners—The Boston Herald 

It is an old saying that the surest way to gain the repu- 
tation of being a good talker is to be a good listener. Of 
course, the adage is intended as a cynical thrust at human 
vanity. So eager is the average man to be heard with 
marked attention, and so flattering a testimony is the sight 
of pricked up ears to the apparent value of what he 
is saying, that no wonder he indorses the intent listener 
as an uncommonly agreeable fellow. But this is only 
half the story. There is a deeper truth in the saying. 
A good listener is a hundred times more apt to prove 
a good talker than the man who pays no real atten- 
tion to what others are saying, but is perpetually on the 
jump to be putting in his own.oar. Such people as this 
last are always going off at half-cock, always missing the 
real mark, always getting others out of the mood of sym- 
pathy, under whose happy influence alone conversation can 
ever become a genial, sunny interchange of thought and 
feeling. And yet this is the very attitude into which even 
the little children of to-day are perpetually being thrust, 
by their own unchecked presumption and vanity, and by 
the vanity of their parents, who would have them appear 
“smart.” There is no more of passively receptive quality 
in them than there is in popcorn, and they are thus started 
on the high road toward growing up into a most distasteful 
set of elders. The day was when an entirely different 
idea of education prevailed. As one instance of it, chil- 
dren were made to go to church and to listen so atten- 
tively to the sermon as on their return to be able to give 
a clear outline of it to the father and mother. Of course, 
due rewards were offered the embryo reporters for un- 
common success—an extra slice of pie, or a new hoop or 
bag of marbles. Moreover, eager competition was en- 
couraged between brother and sister as to which could 
give “the eighthly” or “ninthly,” or “one word more 
in conclusion,” most accurately. Now, this was an ad- 
mirable discipline. It taught the restless young creat- 
ures how to pay strict attention to something outside 
themselves, and then to state it in orderly fashion. They 
had something to say, and said it. Why, then, cannot 
something like this be resorted to to-day in the household, 
when, in the evening, agreeable people drop in, and some 
good talk is started? Why not forbid every child, on pain 
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of being sent straight to bed, to open his mouth any more 
than he would venture to in sermon time; but the next 
day pull wide the safety valve of his repressed nature, and 
let him give an account, as picturesque and as character- 
istic as he can, of what each one said, wise or foolish, 
witty or dull. Thus you make him a listener and an ob- 
server before you make him a talker. A listener and 
observer! How the import of this attitude comes out in 
the biographies of the literary men who have been most 
skillful in making their characters talk naturally, and who 
were themselves, on fit occasions, fine talkers! What pro- 
digious powers of sitting silent and simply absorbing had 
such delineators of human life as Addison and Moliére. 
Their own personality was sunk out of sight, as they sat 
watching, and contemplatively taking in, the ideas, humors, 
follies, virtues of those about them. The whole scene was 
a school of instruction. They did not want to air them- 
selves, did not want to drive every other man’s ideas out 
of his head and substitute their own. No wonder, then, 
that so often, at the end of an evening during which they 
had scarcely opened their mouths, they were pronounced 
the most agreeable and delightful of men. They were 
such. The man or woman is always delightful who is a 
sympathetic listener. Exchange between mind and mind 
is not by word of mouth only. A nod, a smile, a spon- 
taneous interjection goes farther than many a set speech. 
In fact, how can a man who is ever on the stretch to 
thrust in his own oar fail to destroy all capacity of passive 
reception in his nature? He inevitably ceases to feel 
others, ceases—to use an old word—to “sense” others, 
their ideas, humors, enthusiasms, and becomes not only 
an egotist and a nuisance, but—what, if he only knew it, 
would trouble him far more—a man of too blunt percep- 
tions of external objects and personalities ever to make 
an effective, discriminative, sympathetic talker. 
Alphonse Daudet’'s Good Luckh—The Boston Herald 

His book, by some good fortune, sold very well. Good 
fortune, because the poems in it are merely the first im- 
pressions of the lad, simply expressed, pretty, but display- 
ing no unusual talent. Les Prunes and Le Cerisier are the 
two principal poems in the book, and those which met with 
the best reception—simple pastorals both of them. But 
this first book was destined to give Alphonse Daudet un- 
looked-for good fortune in an entirely different way, like 
the good fairies and the beautiful princesses in the stories 
of childhood. Daudet had his good fairy and beautiful 
princess all in one of these prosaic modern days. Em- 
press Eugenie happened to read a volume of Les Amour- 
euses. She was pleased with the poems, particularly Le 
Cerisier, it is said, and used the prerogative of a beautiful 
woman and an Empress to command that some position 
should be given to the young author. However anxious 
they may have been to carry out the commands of their 
gracious mistress, the courtiers at the Tuileries must have 
been amused and somewhat puzzled to know exactly what 
to do with the long-haired, odd-looking student, who was 
openly defiant of the throne. The Duc de Morny solved 
the difficulty by appointing Daudet his private secretary. 
The account which Alphonse Daudet himself gives of his 
being summoned to appear at court is very amusing. 
Official messages in France, under the Empire from the 
Tuileries or at present from the Elysée, are delivered with 
great pomp and ceremony by a clanking cuirassier in full 
uniform on horseback, who is prone to assert his authority 
when he delivers his large sealed envelope by riding over 
the sidewalk up to the very door of the house. The court 
messenger appeared early one morning at the door of the 
old house of St. Germain des Pres, to the great amazement 
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of all the inhabitants of the modest neighborhood, who 
stuck their heads out of every available window on both 
sides of the street. When the messenger called out to the 
concierge in a loud voice for a certain Sieur Alphonse 
Daudet, and word was passed from mouth to mouth that 
he wanted the long-haired student up in the roof, the 
wonder grew. The old concierge, who had never been 
overcareful of his manners toward his two lodgers au sep- 
time, suddenly became officiousness and politeness itself. 
He rushed up stairs and delivered the envelope to the two 
brothers, who were not yet arisen, and he could not be pro- 
fuse enough in his offers to accommodate m’sieur in anything 
he desired. Grave consultations with his brother and with 
the other less fortunate Bohemians followed the remark- 
able event regarding what to wear and how to obtain it, 
and what were the formalities of court attendance. Every- 
thing was finally arranged. A little tailor around the corner 
who had done mending for the two Bohemians agreed to 
secure a court costume which he would be delighted to 
loan to m’sieur for nothing, not a single sou, understanding, 
of course, that he was to have the making of the future 
court costumes which the great man would need. A seedy 
“‘avocat,” who lived on the floor below, and who had been 
at court a great deal in his palmy days, instructed the young 
poet in the etiquette to be observed at the presentation, 
and so, one day, after tearful adieu to a group of admir- 
ing fellow-students, Alphonse Daudet made the journey 
across the Seine in a fine cab, picked out with great care 
at the stand on the corner, and in a fine court costume, 
the only real flaw in which was that it was made for a 
courtier of somewhat larger build than that of the trem- 
bling boy. The presentation was a great success, and 
Alphonse was installed as private secretary to the great 
Duke with what seemed to him a princely salary. He told 
the Duke very frankly that he had no sympathy with the 
Bonapartes and should remain true to Henry V., but De 
forny only laughed good-naturedly and said that he would 
not mind so small a matter if the poet would only cut off 
his hair. He was with the Duc de Morny during the best 
years of the third empire, and had the opportunity of his 
position to study the inner workings of a government and 
the private life of a court. The results of his close obser- 
vation are seen very forcibly in Kings in Exile. One of 
the chief characters in this book, the Duc de Mora, is a 
remarkably good study of the nobleman, courtier and pow- 
erful Minister which he saw in the Duc de Morny. 
Origin of Lynch Laws—Hartford Democrat 
It is not generally known that the term “Lynch Law’ 
originated in Campbell county, Virgimia, before the Revo- 
lutionary war. At that period the country was thinly set- 
tled and was infested with tories and desperadoes—too 
many of them, apparently, for the local authorities to ade- 
quately punish. Colonel Charles Lynch, a distinguished 
officer of the Revolutionary army, undertook to rid his coun- 
try of the outlaws. He organized a force, arrested the out- 
laws, and having satisfied himself and comrades of the 
guilt of the accused, executed them without reference to 
the constituted authorities. While not altogether approv- 
ing of the desperate remedy for a desperate cause, the ben- 
eficial effect of Colonel Lynch’s action was recognized and 
has since been known as “ Lynch’s Law” or “ Lynch law.” 
Lynch's process of meting out speedy justice extended to 
other parts of the country, and is a well-recognized form of 
redress of grievances to-day, particularly for that class of 
offences that are popularly believed not to be adequately 
punished by the statutes and courts of the state. Colone! 
Lynch’s brother gave his name to Lynchburg, and left a 
son who was subsequently governor of Louisiana. 
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REVELATION * 





As I traveled across an African plain the sun shone 
down hotly. Then I drew my horse up under a mimosa- 
tree, and I took the saddle from him, and left him to feed 
among the parched bushes. And all to right and to left 
stretched the brown earth. And I sat down under the tree 
because the heat beat fiercely, and all along the horizon 
the air throbbed. And after a while a heavy drowsiness 
came over me, and I laid my head down against my saddle, 
and I fell asleep. And in my sleep I had a curious dream. 

I thought I stood on the border of a great desert, and 
the sand blew about everywhere. And I thought I saw 
two great figures, like beasts of burden of the desert, and 
one lay upon the sand with its neck stretched out, and one 
stood by it, and I looked curiously at the one that lay upon 
the ground, for it had a great burden on its back, and the 
sand was thick about it, so that it seemed to have piled 
over it for centuries. 

And I looked very curiously at it. And there stood one 
beside me watching. And I said to him, “ What is this 
huye creature who lies here on the sand ?” 

And he said, “ This is woman; she that bears men in 
her body.” 

And I said, ‘“‘ Why does she lie here motionless, with the 
sand piled round her ?” 

And he answered, “ Listen, I will tell you. Ages and 
ages long she has lain here, and the wind has blown over 
her. The oldest, oldest man living has never seen her 
move ; the oldest, oldest book records that she lay here 
then, as she lies here now, with the sand about her. But 
listen ! Older than the oldest book, older than the oldest 
recorded memory of man, on the Rocks of Language, on 
the hard-baked clay of Ancient Customs, now crumbling to 
decay, are found the marks of her footsteps! Side by side 
with his who stands beside her you may trace them; and 
you know that she who now lies there once wandered free 
over the rocks with him.” 

And I said, “‘ Why does she lie there now ?”’ 

And he said, “ I take it, ages ago the Age-of- Dominion- 
of-Muscular-Force found her, and when she stooped low 
to give suck to her young, and her back was bowed, he put 
his burden of subjection on to it, and tied it on with the 
broad band of Inevitable Necessity. Then she looked at 
the earth and the sky, and knew there was no hope for 
her; and she lay down on the sand with the burden she 
could not loosen. Ever since she has lain here. And the 
ages have come, and the ages have gone, but the band of 
Inevitable Necessity has not been cut.” 

And I looked and saw in her eyes the terrible patience 
of the centuries; the ground was wet with her tears, and 
her nostrils blew up the sand. 

And I said, “ Has she ever tried to move ?”’ 

And he said, “Sometimes a limb she quivered. She is 
wise ; she knows she cannot rise with the burden on her.” 

And I said, “ Why does not he who stands by her leave 
her and go on?” 

And he said, “ He cannot. Look!” 

And I saw a broad band passing along the ground from 
one to the other, and it bound them both together. 

He said, “ While she lies there he must stand and look 
across the desert.” 

And I said, “‘ Does he know why he cannot move ?” 

And he said, “ No.” 





* Olive Schreiner, in the Fortnightly Review. 


And I heard a sound of something cracking, and I 
looked, and I saw the band that bound the burden 
broken asunder, and the burden rolled on to the ground. 

And I said, “ What is this?” 

And he said, “ The Age-of-Muscular-Force is dead. 
The Age-of-Nervous-Force has killed him with the knife 
he holds in his hand; and silently and invisibly he has 
crept up to the woman, and with that knife of Mechanical 
Invention he has cut the band that bound the burden to 
her back. The Inevitable Necessity is broken. She 
might rise now.” 

And I saw that she still lay motionless on the sand, with 
her eyes open and her neck stretched out. And she 
seemed to look for something on the far-off border of the 
desert that never came. And I wondered if she were 
awake or asleep. And as I looked her body quivered, and 
a light came into her eyes, like when a sunbeam breaks 
into a dark room. 

I said, “ What is it?” 

He whispered, “ Hush! the thought has come to her, 
‘Might I not rise?’” 

And I looked. And she raised her head from the sand, 
and I saw the dent where her neck had lain solong. And 
she looked at the earth and at the sky, and at him who 
stood by her ; but he looked out across the desert. 

And I saw her body quiver; and she pressed her front 
knees to the earth, and veins stood out; and I cried, “She 
is going to rise!” 

But only her sides heaved ; she lay still where she was. 

But her head she held up; she did not lay it down 
again. And he beside me said, “She is very weak. See, 
her legs have been crushed under her so long!” 

And I saw the creature struggle, and the drops stood out. 

And I said, “ Surely he who stands beside her will help 
her?” 

And he beside me answered, “ He cannot help her. She 
must help herself. Let her struggle until she is strong.” 

And I cried, “ At least he will not hinder her! See, he 
moves farther from her, and -tightens the cord between 
them, and he drags her down.” 

And he answered, “ He does not understand. When she 
moves she draws the band that binds them, and hurts him, 
and he moves farther from her. The day will come when 
he will understand, and will know what she is doing. Let 
her once stagger on to her knees. In that day he will 
stand close to her, and look into her eyes with sympathy.” 

And she stretched her neck, and the drops fell from her. 

The creature rose an inch from the ground and sank back. 

And I cried, “ Oh, she is too weak! She cannot walk ! 
The long years have taken all her strength from her! Can 
she never move?” 

And he answered me, “ See the light in her eyes !” 

And slowly the creature staggered on to its knees. 


And I awoke; and all to the east and to the west 
stretched the barren earth, with the dry bushes on it. The 
ants ran up and down in the red sand, and the heat beat 
fiercely. I looked up through the thin branches of the tree 
at the blue sky overhead. I stretched myself, and I mused 
over the dream I had had. I fell asleep again, and in the 
fierce heat I had another dream. 

I saw a desert, and I saw a woman coming out of it. 
And she came to the bank of a dark river ; and the bank 
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was steep and high.* 


And on it an old man met her, who 
had a long, white beard, and a stick that was curled was in 


his hand, and on it was written Reason. And he asked 
her what she wanted, and she said, “I am woman, and I 
am seeking for the Land of Freedom.” , 

And he said, “It is before you.” 

And she said, “I see nothing before but a dark flowing 
river, and a bank steep and high.” 

And he said, “ And beyond that ?” 

She said, “I see nothing, but sometimes, when I shade 
my eyes with my hand, I think I see on the farther bank 
trees and hills, and the sun shining on them!” 

He said, “ That is the Land of Freedom.” 

She said, “ How am I to get there?” 

He said, “ There is one way, and one only. Down the 
Banks of Labor, through the Water of Suffering.” 

She said, “Is there no bridge?” 

He answered, “ None.” 

She said, “Is the water deep?” 

He said, “ Deep.” 

She said, “ Is the floor worn?” 

He said, “It is. Your foot may slip at any time, and 
you may be lost.” 

She said, “ Have any crossed already ?” 

He said, “‘ Some have tried.” 

She said, “Is there a track to show where the best 
fording is?” 

He said, “It has to be made.” 

She shaded her eyes ; and she said, “I will go.” 

And he said, “ You must take off the clothes you wore 
in the desert : they are dragged down by them who go into 
the water so clothed.” 

And she threw from her gladly the mantle of Ancient- 
Received-Opinions she wore, for it was worn full of holes. 
And she took the girdle from her waist that she had treas- 
ured so long, and the moths flew out of itin acloud. And 
he said, “ Take the Shoes of Dependence off your feet.” 

And she stood there naked, but for one white garment 
that clung close to her. 

And he said, “ That you may keep.” 

And I saw on its breast was written, Truth; and it was 
white ; the sun had not often shone on it ; the other clothes 
had covered it up. And he said, “ Take this stick ; hold 
it fast. In that day when it slips from your hand you are 
lost. Put it down before you; feel your way; where it 
cannot find a bottom do not set your foot.” 

And she said, “I am ready ; let me go.” 

And he said, “ No—what is that—in your breast ?” 

She was silent. 

He said, “ Open it, and let me see.’ 

And she opened it. And against her breast was a tiny 
thing, who drank from it, and the yellow curls above his 
forehead pressed against it; and his knees were drawn up 
to her, and he held her breast fast with his hands. 

And Reason said, “ Who is he? What is he doing here ?” 

And she said, “See his little wings—” 

And Reason said, ‘ Put him down.” 

And she said, “ He is asleep, and he is drinking. I 
will carry him on to the Land of Freedom. He has been 
a child so long; so long, I have carried him. In the Land 
of Freedom he will be a man. We will walk together 
there, and his great white wings will overshadow me. He 
has lisped one word only to me in the desert—‘ Passion !’ 
I have dreamed he might say ‘Friendship’ in that land.” 

And Reason said, “ Put him down.” 





* The banks of an African river are sometimes a hundred feet high, 
and consist of deep shifting sands, through which, in the course of 
ages, the river has worn its gigantic bed. 
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And she said, “I will carry him so, with one arm, and 
with the other I will fight the water.” 

He said, “ Lay him down on the ground. When you 
are in the water you will forget to fight, you will think only 
of him. Lay him down.” He said, “He wil] not die. 
When he finds you have left him alone he will open his 
wings and fly. He will be in the Land of Freedom before 
you. Those who reach the Land of Freedom, the first 
hand they see stretching down the bank to help them shall 
be Love’s. He will be a man then, not a child. In your 
breast he cannot thrive ; put him down that he may grow.” 

And she took her bosom from his mouth, and he bit 
her, so that the blood ran down onto the ground. And 
she laid him down on the earth; and she covered her 
wound. And I saw the hair on her forehead turned 
white as snow, and she had turned from youth to age. 

And she stood far off on the bank of the river. And 
she said, “ For what do I go to this far land which no one 
has ever reached ? Oh,I amalone! I am utterly alone!” 

And Reason said to her, “ Silence ! what do you hear ?”’ 

And she listened intently, and she said, “I hear a sound 
of feet, a thousand times ten thousand and thousands of 
thousands, and they beat this way!” 

He said, “ They are the feet of those that shall follow 
you. Leadon! make a track to the water’s edge ! Where 
you stand now, the ground will be beaten flat by ten 
thousand times ten thousand feet.. And he said, “ Have 
you seen the locusts how they cross a stream? First one 
comes down to the water-edge, and it is swept away, and 
then another comes, then another, and at last with their 
bodies piled up a bridge is built and the rest pass over.” 

She said, “ And, of those that come first, some are swept 
away, their bodies do not even build the bridge?” 

“And are swept away, and are heard of no more—and 
what of that ?” he said. 

“ And what of that—”’ she said. 

“They make a track to the water’s edge.” 

“ They make a track to the water’s edge.” And she said, 
“ Over that bridge which shall be built with our bodies, 
who will pass ?” 

He said, “ The entire human race.” 

And the woman grasped her staff. 

And I saw her turn down that dark path to the river. 


And I awoke ; and all about me was the yellow after- 
noon light: the sinking sun lit up the fingers of the milk 
bushes.; and my horse stood by me quietly feeding. And 
I turned on my side, and I watched the ants run by thou- 
sands in the red sand. I thought I would go on my way 
now—the afternoon was cooler. Then a drowsiness crept 
over me again, and I laid back my head and fell asleep. 

And I dreamed a dream. 

I dreamed I sawa land. And on the hills walked brave 
women and brave men hand in hand. And they looked 
into each other’s eyes, and they were not afraid. 

And I saw the women also hold each other's hands. 

And I said to him beside me, “ What place is this >” 

And he said, “ This is heaven.” 

And I said, “ Where is it?” 

And he answered, “ On earth.” 

And I said, “ When shall these things be ?”” 

And he answered, “IN THE FUTURE.” 


And I awoke, and all about me was the sunset light ; 
and on the low hills the sun lay, and a delicious coolness 
had crept over everything ; and the ants were going slowly 
home. Then the sun passed down behind the hills ; but I 
knew that the next day he would arise again. 
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THE UNUSUAL—GHOSTLY, SUPERSTITIOUS, AND QUEER 


Whither ?—A. G. Bierce—San Francisco Examiner 

The family of Christian Ashmore consisted of his wife, 
his mother, two grown daughters, and a son of sixteen 
years. They lived in Troy, N. Y., were well-to-do, respect- 
able people, and had many friends, some of whom reading 
these lines will doubtless learn for the first time the extra- 
ordinary fate of the young man. From Troy the Ash- 
mores moved in 1871 or 1872 to Richmond, Ind., and a 
year or two later to the vicinity of Quincy, IIl., where Mr. 
Ashmore bought a farm and lived on it. At some little 
distance from the farm-house is a spring with a constant 
flow of clear, cold water, whence the family derived its 
supply for domestic use at all seasons. On the evening of 
the 9th of November in 1878, at about 9 o'clock, young 
Charles Ashmore left the family circle about the hearth, 
took a tin bucket and started toward the spring. As he 
did not return, the family became uneasy, and going to 
the door by which he had left, his father called repeat- 
edly without receiving an answer. He then lighted a 
lantern and, with the eldest daughter, Martha, who insisted 
on accompanying him, went in search. A light snow had 
fallen, obliterating the path, but making the young man’s 
trail very conspicuous; each footprint was plainly defined. 
After going a little more than half way,—perhaps seventy- 
five yards,—the father, who was in advance, halted, and, 
elevating his lantern, stood peering intently into the dark- 
ness ahead. ‘“‘ What is the matter, father?” the girl asked. 
This was the matter: the trail of the young man had 
abruptly ended, and all beyond was smooth, unbroken 
snow. The last footprints were as conspicuous as any in 
the line; the very nail-marks were distinctly visible on 
close inspection. Mr. Ashmore looked upward, shading 
his eyes with his hat held between them and the lantern. 
The stars were shining; there was not a cloud in the sky; 
he was denied the explanation which had suggested itself, 
doubtful as it would have been—a snowfall with a limit so 
plainly defined. Taking a wide circuit round the ultimate 
tracks, so as to leave them undisturbed for further exam- 
ination by others, the man proceeded to the spring, the girl 
following, weak and terrified. Neither had spoken a word 
of what they had observed. The spring was covered with 
ice, hours old. Returning to the house, they noted the 
appearance of the snow on both sides of the trail its entire 
length. No tracks led away from it. The morning light 
showed nothing more. Smooth, spotless, absolutely unbro- 
ken, the shallow snow lay everywhere. Four days later 
the grief-stricken mother herself went to the spring for 
water. She came back and related that in passing the spot 
where the footprints had ended she had heard the voice of 
her son, and had been eagerly calling to him, wandering 
about the place, as she had fancied the voice to be now in 
one direction, then in another, until she was exhausted 
with fatigue and emotion. Questioned as to what the voice 
had said, she was unable to say, yet averred that the words 
were perfectly distinct. In a moment the entire family 
was at the place, but nothing was heard, and the voice was 
believed to be a hallucination caused by the mother’s great 
anxiety and her disordered nerves. But for months after- 
ward, at irregular intervals of several days, the voice was 
heard by the various members of the family and by oth- 
ers. All declared it unmistakably the voice of Charles 
Ashmore ; all were agreed that it seemed to come from 
a great distance, faintly, yet with perfect distinctness of 
articulation. Yet none could determine its direction nor 
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repeat its words. ‘The intervals of silence grew longer and 
longer, the voice fainter and farther, and by midsummer 
it was heard no more. Broken in health, spirit, and 
mind Mr. Ashmore, with his aged mother and his still 
unmarried daughters, lives on the farm. If anybody 
knows the fate of Charles Ashmore, it is probably his 
mother : she is dead. 
* * * o* * * * 

In connection with this subject of “mysterious disap- 
pearance ”—of which every memory is stored with abundant 
example—it is pertinent to note the belief of the famous 
Dr. Hern, of Leipsic; not by way of explanation, unless 
the reader choose to take it so, but on account of its intrin- 
sic interest as a singular speculation. This distinguished 
scientist has expounded a book entitled 
Verschwinden und Seine Theorie, which has attracted 
some attention, “ particularly,” says one writer, “among 
the followers of Hegel and mathematicians who hold to 
the actual existence of a so-called non-Euclidean space— 
that is to say, of a space which has more dimensions than 
length, breadth and thickness—a space in which it would 
be possible to tie a knot in an endless cord and to turn a 
rubber ball inside out without a * solution of its continuity,’ 
or, in other words, without breaking or cracking it.” Dr. 
in the visible world there are void 
places—vacuua, and something more—holes, as it were, 
through which animate and inanimate objects may fall 
into the invisible world and be seen and heard no more. 
The theory is something like this: Space is pervaded by 
luminiferous—light-bearing—ether, which is a material 
thing—as much a substance as air or water, though almost 
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‘infinitely more attenuated. All force, all forms of energy 


must be propagated in this ; every process must take place 
in it which takes place at all. But let us suppose that 
cavities exist in this otherwise universal medium, as cav- 
erns exist in the earth, or cells in a Swiss cheese. In such 
a cavity there would be absolutely nothing. It would be 
such a vacuum as cannot be artificially produced ; for if 
we pump the air from a receiver there still remains the 
luminiferous ether. Through one of these cavities light 
could not pass, for there would be nothing to bear it. 
Sound could not proceed from it; nothing could be felt 
in it. It would not have a single one of the conditions 
necessary to the action of any of our senses. In such a 
void, in short, nothing whatever could occur. Now, in the 
words of the writer before quoted—the learned doctor 
himself nowhere puts it so concisely: “ A man inclosed in 
such a closet could neither see nor be seen; neither hear 
nor be heard; neither feel nor be felt; neither live nor 
die, for both life and death are processes which can 
take place only where there is force, and in empty space 
no force could exist.” Badly and imperfectly as I have 
stated it, Dr. Hern’s theory, in so far as it professes to be 
an adequate explanation of “mysterious disappearances,” 
is open to many obvious objections ; to fewer as he states 
it himself in the “ spacious volubility” of his book. But 
even as expounded by its author it does not cover, and in 
fact is incompatible with, some incidents related in this 
article ; for example the sound of Charles Ashmore’s voice. 

Terrible Death-Bed Scene—St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

Not long ago Marion Hunt, a colored man noted for his 
wickedness, died, and there are few of the people of his 
own color who do not believe that he is now burning in 
hell. Every little crowd that gathers on a street corner 
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discusses it, and a strong religious wave has swept over the 
colored population of the little city of Jeffersonville in con- 
sequence. Hunt was about thirty-five years of age, and 
during the winter he taught a colored school in Shelby 
county, Kentucky. When the summer vacation came he 
found himself ill and he went to his Indiana home. Here 
he dissipated almost continually, and for some time past it 
had been known to his relatives that his days were num- 
bered. During all his life he had almost reveled in wick- 
edness, and it is said if he ever had a good thought he 
never expressed it. Every one knew of his wickedness, 
and when he came to die only a little group of five or six 
besides the undertaker stood about his bedside. For sev- 
eral hours before his death the dying man’s mind had been 
clear, and seeing the end fast approaching, some one sug- 
gested that he had better try and make his peace with God. 
Hunt laughed wildly at the idea, and, with a rude oath, he 
declared that he would yet live to put flowers on all their 
graves. But the laugh seemed to freeze on his lips, and a 
look of wild, indescribable fear overspread his features. 
His eyes became glassy with fright, and his yellow skin 
grew ashen. Raising himself upon one elbow, he held out 
his hands and begged for some one to save him. Then he 
sank back with a groan of despair. In a trembling voice 
he told how the devil was waiting for him: how he could 
see the burning pits of the evil one’s domain, and he felt 
himself being drawn slowly to them as if by a strong cur- 
rent. Just across, near his satanic majesty, lay a hideous 
black reptile, with protruding tongue, which at his master’s 
bidding would coil about him and drag him to eternal tor- 
ment. The dying man’s voice grew louder as he pro- 
ceeded, and ended in a wild shriek. The people present 
were so terror-stricken they could not move, and every 
word seemed to sink into their hearts. Hunt gave a vivid 
description of the country he saw himself entering. Every- 
thing looked bright and dazzling ; the streets were pretty 
to look at, but they were red-hot, and bubbling fountains 
threw up molten lead. On every hand people in torment 
rushed frantically to and fro, wringing their hands and 
screaming with pain. The terrible recital was interspersed 
with awful oaths, and his hearers shuddered at each suc- 
cessive outburst of blasphemy. Gradually his voice grew 
faint, and as the death-rattle sounded in his throat, he mut- 
tered a curse and stiffened out lifeless. This broke the 
strange spell over the frightened attendants, and in a min- 
ute the room was emptied of all save the undertaker. 
What Is the “ Weird" ?—London Daily News 

“Weird” is a word very much in fashion. Mr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, in a recent novel, remarks that the word 
“weird” occurs only twice in a young lady’s letter which 
he quotes: and adds that this is a reasonable allowance. 
By some writers, “ weird ” is used almost as_ the converse 
of “nice,” and as frequently as that much-worked adjective. 
One hears of “a weird entertainment,” where “ weird ” 
means “ tedious ;” of a “ weird ”’ bonnet, where “ weird ”’ 
means unbecoming ; and so forth. Philologists may go so 
far as to deny that “ weird ” is an adjective at all; they may 
say that it is really a noun, equivalent to “fate.”” Thus, it 
is not unusual to speak of “dreeing our weird,” which in 
elegant language is much the same as “lumping it” in the 
vulgar tongue. But the more correct use of ‘‘ weird” as an 
adjective doubtless implies more than a shade of the terri- 
ble, the gruesome, the “eery.”” Among literary weird- 
nesses many people will give the prize—the cake, the coffin, 
or whatever it may be—to the inventions of Edgar Poe. 
Has any one ever read the passage in the “ Murders in the 
Rue Morgue,” where the tuft of hair, not human, is found 
in the strangled woman’s hand, without a shudder? That 
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is really weird, and so is the entrance of the prematurely 
buried woman in “ The Fall of the House of Usher.” 
“The Black Cat” also has its good points. That is a weird 
touch, too, in Madame d’Aulnoy’s “ Yellow Dwarf,” when 
the princess, after her adventure and plighted troth with 
the miscreant, wakens, thinks she has only dreamed a 
dream, and then finds around her fourth finger a ring of a 
single red hair! Next to Poe, or equal with Poe, among 
men with weird ideas, and skilled in presenting them was, 
probably, the late Mr. Sheridan le Fanu. The central situ- 
ation, the murder scene in his “ Uncle Silas,” is too horrible, 
rather than too weird. That quality shines in the conclu- 
sion of his story of “ Green Tea,” where the man is haunted 
by a spectral black ape. The beast is assumed to be 
“ subjective,” an illusion, but, when the victim dies, a 
slight depression on a pillow by his side shows where the 
animal had squatted. As told by Mr. Le Fanu this pro- 
duces an even eerier effect than that of his awful vampire, 
Carmilla. To find any merit, even that of weirdness, in a 
contemporary writer, is alleged to be a sin, but no Scotch 
reader, perhaps, can peruse Mr. Stevenson’s “ Thrawn 
Janet ” without an uncomfortable chill. It is the art of 
the narrator alone, his reproduction of the atmosphere, and 
of the sentiment that revives a perfectly extinct horror of 
superstition, the belief in the Black Man, the Satan of 
popular Cameronian faith. The mere idea seems laughable 
even to children, and even men may shudder at the picture 
of that lonely manse by the burn in the sultry unnatural 
midnight, where the dead witch dies her second death. 
Hunters after the plagiarism are probably not acquainted 
with a book which is prolix, and often inartistic, but 
which has passages of almost unsurpassed imaginative 
terror, “ The Confession of a Justified Sinner.” This 
extraordinary volume is usually attributed to the Ettrick 
Shepherd, but many of its touches, and much of the style 
and humor, far more closely resemble the work of Lock- 
hart. The death of the hero or victim, hung by a hay 
rope,-by his own act, or by that of his mysterious and 
dreaded familiar, somewhat closely resembles the death of 
Thrawn Janet. But among literary sketches of the enemy 
of mankind, the familiar of the justified sinner is to Scotch 
literature what Mephistopheles is to that of Germany. 
The whole mixture of wickedness, madness, superstition, 
humor and religion makes the second part of “ Confessions 
of a Justified Sinner”’ perhaps the most sustained piece of 
“weirdness” in the language. But the first part is too long, 
too clumsy, and too much in the manner of Hogg’s prose. 
Warnings of Death—The London Light 

Only last winter I called on some friends, and was met 
at the door of the house by the words, “ Our little niece is 
dead, but we do not wish Mrs. to be told till to- 
morrow.” I promised to say nothing, and went upstairs 
to where the old lady was sitting near a window. Before 
I could make a remark, she exclaimed, “ One of us is gone ; 
I have just had the family warning.” She then told me 
that the sign of a death in her family was a little bird 
which flew against the window, and then fell dead. This 
had just occurred. I have since heard of another case 
where a small white cat is seen rapidly to cross the room. 
In connection with this are the banshee of the Highlands 
and of Ireland, and the phantom coaches heard to drive 
up to the door of the house. A friend told me she had 
been in the house on one occasion when this occurred, and 
saw her host turn pale as death as the gates were thrown 
open, and there was nothing to be seen. Akin with this 
also are the bagpipes that wail round Highland houses, 
and a family in England hears lovely music within the 
house itself. Instances might be multiplied ad libitum. 
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The question is not whether those warnings are given, but 
whence do they come? What laws give rise to them? 
Are they from the physical, astral or spiritual plane? It 
would seem likely to be the astral, for dreams and visions, 
apparently of the astral body, just before or after the death 
of the individual, sometimes answer the same purpose. 
The second sight of the Keltic races may probably have 
the same origin. A lady well known to possess it, on 
going to the station abroad, to meet her box containing 
her wedding trousseau, was seen to shrink from it and turn 
pale. Afterward she told her version. “It was a coffin,” 
she said, “the men carried out. I could not go near it.” 
Next day came the quite unexpected news of the death of 
a near relation. Another perplexing question is, whence 
comes the power to bless and to curse, undoubtedly pos- 
sessed by certain individuals from all time ? The instances 
of this power throughout the Bible are legion. Wizards, 
witches and gypsies have been supposed to possess it, and 
also the evil eye. Generally, it is accompanied with a cer- 
tain knowledge of the future. A man unjustly condemned 
to be executed many years ago, for stealing, protested his 
innocence to the last, and said that no grass would grow 
upon his grave, as its outer sign. A friend assures me that 
she herself recently saw the grave, and, in spite of all efforts 
to cover it, the grave still remains bare. 
A Mariner's Spiritual Experience—Spiritualistische Blatter 
In the year 1853 I made a journey around Cape Horn, 
in company with my wife, who one day said to me, “ Can 
you explain the knockings which I hear so often in the 
cabin?” I answered, “ Perhaps it comes from spirits.” 
When she again heard the knockings I went with her to 
the cabin, and by the alphabet the name “ Lydia” was 
spelled out. This was the name of my wife’s dead mother, 
and we now knew that she was with us on our journey. 
When it was very stormy, and my wife, from the heavy 
rolling of the vessel, became frightened, she was reassured 
when she, from the knocks, spelled out: “ Be still; there 
is no danger.’’ One morning, at 1:30, she woke me and 
said : “ Quick! up! I hear knockings ; maybe it denotes 
danger.” Since in my former travels I have had, during 
the middle of a night, an experience of a shipwreck, I am 
in the habit of keeping most of my clothes on in stormy 
weather ; therefore it was not long before I was on deck. 
I found the head sailor on the lookout ; nothing unusual had 
taken place, but I said to him: “In a night like this my 
vessel was once run down; therefore look out sharp— 
examine everything and see that all is right.” I returned 
to the cabin and informed my wife that I had not discov- 
ered any danger. Immediately after we heard knockings 
which spelled out: ‘‘ The ship Sabine is near ; therefore be 
careful, so as not to strike together.”” I rushed on deck 
just in time to avoid a collision with the coming vessel, 
which passed very near with the utmost haste, so that we, 
in the storm and darkness, could not even “ speak ”’ her. 
The Phantom Consolidated Mine—St. Louis Globe 
About sixty miles from the Pacific coast, in the State of 
Sinaloa, is a mountain known as “ Cerro del Oro,” or Hill 
of Gold. ‘That extensive mining has been done in this 
mountain no one can doubt, as numerous pathios, where 
ore was assorted, and ruins of arrastras, where the gold 
was extracted, prove that beyond a doubt; and by digging 
into the piles of waste fine specimens of free gold ore are 
obtained. But no trace of a mine can be found. Occasion- 
ally, in the neighboring villages, while excavating founda- 
tions for houses, bars of gold have been discovered, and 
ornaments of gold, crudely hammered out, have been 
unearthed. But there are no gold mines known to exist 
within leagues of this mountain. There is a strange tradi- 
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tion handed down, that long ago this hill was the scene of 
active mining ; that the mountain side, now so gloomy and 
silent, echoed the click of the hammer and the voice of the 
muleteer. In an evil day all was changed. A band of rob- 
bers, lured by the glitter of the abundant gold, swept down 
the mountain side like a blast of fire, shot down the men like 
dogs, not leaving a soul alive to tell the tale. The treasure 
they secured was immense. They loaded all the mules with 
treasure and left the place, so lately full of life, a scene of 
grim death and desolation. Then it was the “ Duendes” 
(fairies) of the mountain by enchantment closed up the 
entrances of the mines, and it is said that spirits of the mur- 
dered miners still dwell in the mines. Once every year the 
portals of the mines are opened. On the eve of St. John, 
toward evening, an old man appears at the mouth of the 
tunnel, and later the mountain side is peopled as of old, 
the ghostly actors going through the work as in life, the 
men with their hammers, the muleteers at their arrastras, 
all busily at work, but silent as the grave. A young man 
who was belated while looking for cattle came unexpectedly 
upon the scene. He was fixed without power of motion, 
and was forced against his will to see the ghostly crew at 
work over the glittering golden treasures. At twelve o’clock 
the ghostly captain gave the signal and all hands quit work, 
and, seizing their napkins containing the midnight lunch, 
lighted fires to heat their tortillas and coffee. The fire 
was an unearthly blue, and burned with a flickering, uncer- 
tain light. The eyes of each and every one were lighted 
with an uncanny glow of phosphorescent light. At a word 
they all resumed work, until at the crowing of a cock at a 
distant hamlet all vanished, and the unwilling spectator 
found himself again capable of motion. In the gray morn- 
ing he rushed frantically home, tearing his flesh and cloth- 
ing in his mad rush through the thorny brush. The 
tradition further states that in only one way can the spell 
be broken. That a person of perfectly pure heart must 
walk boldly up to the mouth of the mine, and boldly 
addressing this old man must ask who he is and what he 
wants. He will offer to give to the speaker the wealth of 
the mountain, only on the promise that one-tenth of the 
wealth taken from the mine be forever devoted to masses 
for the souls of himself and his murdered companions. 
A Ghost-Haunted Ship—Boston Bulletin 

“You see, messmates,”’ says the old Quartermaster, as 
he seats himself comfortably again, “ina seafaring life 
we meet with many rough jobs that are out of all ordinary 
calkilation, and what them as haven’t been to sea wouldn't 
hardly believe. There was that ship we fell in with in the 
China Sea—that was an odd thing, that was. It was only 
just after daylight in the morning watch as some one sung 
out ‘Sail ahead.’ But it wasn’t much of a sail, for there 
was only one mast—the foremast—standing, but a big ship 
agoing steady afore the wind, with her foretopsail set, but 
not hauled taut, but all flapping like. Well, we see as 
there was no one aboard, or, if so be there was, they didn’t 
know how to manage her. So when we’d run down a little 
ahead of her we lowered a boat, and I was one of the 
boat’s crew as went aboard; and as we pulled up to her 
we could see nobody on board, but only heered a dog 
barking ; and when we went up the side, sure enough, 
there was a half-starved dog a sitting upon the body of a 
man ; and when he sees us he sets up a dreadful howling, 
but still he didn’t seem displeased to see us, but threw 
back his ears, though he looked dreadful melancholy and 
down in the mouth. But the curious thing was to see the 
number of rats that were running about the decks, for the 
ship was water-logged, and the rats were driv up from be- 
low and obliged to shift for themselves. Well, there were 
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three more dead bodies lying about; and when we come 
to look at them the rats had eat most of their faces and 
necks, and ripped open their jackets to get at their flesh 
elsewhere, but the corpses as the dog was sitting on they 
hadn’t been able to touch; for, you see, the rats, they 
lived upon the dead bodies, and the dog he lived upon 
the rats—so we supposed by the carcass of one of ‘em 
as was lying near him. And such rats as they were I 
never see—almost as big as half-grown rabbits, and so 
tame that they didn’t make no account of us. You 
see, they'd been so familiar with the bodies aboard 
that they looked upon us as so many sheep or cattle, 
or what not, as was come aboard for their live stock. 
Well, we tried to get into the cabin, but that was full of 
water, and so was everything below deck ; and there was 
no name upon the stern, so we couldn't make it out where 
the ship was from, or where bound ; and we searched the 
captain's pockets, but couldn’t find no memorandum nor 
name, only a love-letter sewed up in a piece of oilskin 
inside his jacket, and signed ‘Sarah.’ And when we were 
thinking what was best to be done, whether to throw the 
bodies overboard or what, a voice, as seemed close to us, 
sung out in a curious low tone, more like a female’s than a 
man’s, ‘ship ahoy, there! What ship is that?’ Well, that 
started us a’most out of our senses; for we couldn’t see 
nothing, and the bodies on deck was dead we knew by rea- 
son their faces was eat ; and, says one of the men, ‘ It must 
be the dog,’ says he ; ‘ he’ve been a-thinking over to hisself 
all he’ve heered, and he've been and taught hisself to 
speak ;’ and says he to the dog, answering his hail like, 
‘The Zenobia, 600 tons ; John Shum, master, of and from 
London, bound for Singapore, with general cargo.’ But 
the dog made no answer to that; and while we was a- 
wondering what it could be the same kind of a voice sung 
out again, ‘ Steward, glass of grog!’ Well, now we knew 
as this couldn’t be the dog, because they don’t take no 
grog. Then, says another man, ‘I’m much deceived if 
that ‘ere voice don’t come out of the mainmast '"—that is, 
the stump of it—and out of the middle of the ropes and 
halyards that was hanging about the pins the voice comes 
out again, and says: ‘O, sweet Polly! No higher, keep 
her ram full!’ Well, we soon cast off the ropes, and 
what should we see but a fine gray parrot a-setting in a 
kind of a nest she’d made, and looking as if there wasn’t 
nothing the matter with her! Well we hove over the dead 
bodies and left the rats to feed upon themselves, but we 
brought off the parrot and the faithful dog.” 
The Banshee of the Bad Lands—Globe-Democrat 

Many weird tales have been told of the “ Banshee of the 
Bad Lands.’’ The Bad Lands in Western Dakota are 
among the many attractions to curiosity-seekers who travel 
over the Northern route, and, in many respects, they form 
the most novel and interesting landscape in this wide, wide 
world of inexplicable freaks. They have been given many 
names by scientists and others, but none more appropriate 
than that of “ Hell with the Fires Out.” For strange, fan- 
tastic shapes and marvelous combinations of form and hue 
they stand peerless in the line of landscape wonders. It is 
not in daylight that the Bad Lands appear to the best ad- 
vantage. They appeal to the imagination and present the 
most fantastic shapes at night when the moon is out and 
the pale light of the beauteous night-orb streams through 
the lattice-work formed by the peaks and pinnacles of the 
pointed buttes which stand out against the sky like the 
spires and towers of an ancient city. It is during moon- 
light nights that the awful grandeur of this strange phe- 
nomenon is presented most strikingly, and it is when the 
moon is in the full that the ghost which has been the terror, 
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of huntsmen and the wonder of herders appears. It was 
about a year ago that the ghost was first seen, and when 
first reported was believed to be nothing more than the 
effect of the moonlight upon some of the strange forma- 
tions. In May last the first reliable report of the appear- 
ance of the apparition was made, and although the matter 
was kept as quiet as possible by those who made the inves- 
tigation, lest they should be branded as superstitious cow- 
ards, it has become known among herders and cowboys 
that “the ghost walks” in the Bad Lands, and that there 
is ore spot about which it is impossible to keep the cattle 
at night One of the men who made the investigation is 
John Watson, a well-known cowboy, who has mingled with 
the herds in Texas, Wyoming and Montana for years. 
He is not a timid man, but in relating his experience with 
the unwelcomed visitor of the Bad Lands he admitted that 
he stood transfixed and speechless at the appearance of 
the ghost. It was about midnight when the party passed 
the “ Watch Dog” of the Bad Lands, a huge rock in the 
form of a dog, which stands out from the summit of a 
butte. A mile south of this was the spot where the ghost 
was reported to have been seen. As they approached 
the base of the butte they were startled by a flicker of light 
which looked like the flashing of lightning through the 
moonlight. This was enough to cause them to pause and 
gaze at each other in silence, and for a moment they stared 
into each other’s eyes with wonderment and awe. That 
solemn hush which night and fear produced fell upon 
them, and when Watson spoke he did so in whispers lest 
his voice should wake the spirit of the dead. Gaining 
courage the party proceeded, but before they had walked 
ten yards another and more brilliant flash of light illumi- 
nated the surrounding country and brought the adventur- 
ers to a standstill. This flash was followed by a hazy, 
shadowy, indescribable gloom which seemed to hang about 
the haunted butte, and in an instant the form of a person 
robed in white appeared upon the summit. Not a word 
was spoken ; the great rugged men who had lived a life of 
fights and daring were huddled together with clasped 
hands like affrighted children, and every eye was glaring 
at the phantom form, Noiselessly but swiftly the form 
descended the butte with outstretched arms, as if pleading 
for help. As it neared the men it was seen to be the form 
of awoman. The thin white raiment trembled in the night 
air, as the thin white form moved toward the group. At 
last one of the party mustered sufficient courage to address 
the phantom, exclaiming: “Hello! Who are you, and 
what do you want?” No sooner had he spoken than a 
scream which harrowed the blood of the herders echoed 
through the Bad Lands, and was heard vibrating and re- 
echoing through the narrow glens for many seconds. With 
the scream the form disappeared, and in an instant was 
poised upon the summit of the hill. The investigators 
were satisfied. They did not hunger for further proof. 
With trembling forms and stammered whispers they started 
on their return trip, only to be followed by the apparition. 
The form came swiftly down the side of the hill; and when 
within about eighty rods of the retreating cowboys slack- 
ened its pace. For over a mile this “ Banshee of the Bad 
Lands” followed them, and Watson says that when they 
got back to the road where they had left their ponies they 
lost no time in putting spurs to the horses and fleeing 
to the ranch. The ghost disappeared as soon as the 
horses were reached, and Watson declares that he would 
not visit the haunted butte at midnight again for all the 
cattle in the grazing lands. There are many theories 
advanced by the superstitious, the most generally ac- 
cepted being that the ghost is that of a murdered woman. 
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SPECIAL VERSE TOPIC—A QUINTETTE OF LOVE SONGS 





Trish Love Song—Alfred P. Graves 
Ah! swan of slenderness, dove of tenderness, 
Jewel of joys, arise! 
The little red lark, like a rosy spark 
Of song, to his sunburst flies ; 
But till you are risen, earth is a prison 
Full of my captive sighs, 
Then wake and discover to your fond lover 
The morn of your matchless eyes. 


The dawn is dark to me; hark, oh! hark to me, 
Pulse of my heart, I pray, 

And gently gliding out of thy hiding, 
Dazzle me with thy day. 

And oh! I'll fly to thee, singing, and sigh to see 
Passion so sweet and gay. 

The lark shall listen and dew-drops glisten, 
Laughing on every spray. 


The Bedouin Love-Song—Bayard Taylor 
From the desert I come to thee 
On a stallion shod with fire ; 
And the winds are left behind 
In the speed of my desire. 
Under thy window I stand, 
And the midnight hears my cry: 
I love thee, I love but thee! 


With a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves 4, the Fudgment 
Book unfold ! 
Look from thy window, and see 
My passion and my pain! 
I lie on the sands below, 
And I faint in thy disdain. 
Let the night-winds touch thy brow 
With the heat of my burning sigh, 
And melt thee to hear the vow 


Of a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Ffudgment 
Book unfold ! 


My steps are nightly driven, 
By the fever in my breast, 
To hear from thy lattice breathed 
The word that shall give me rest. 
Open the door of thy heart, 
And open thy chamber door, 
And my kisses shall teach thy lips 


The love that shall fade no more 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the fudgment 
Book unfold! 


An Old Pagan Love Lay—Eugene Davis 
Say, have you seen the sun grow pale 
When she gazed on his anxious face? 
And the skies hide their light in a cloud-wrought veil, 
Amazed at her peerless grace ? 
Say, have you seen the violets smile 
In the throes of a glad surprise, 
As they looked on her orbs, and blushed the while ? 
Then drink to my lady’s eyes ! 
To the crystalline gleams, 
Like fairy beams, 
That burst from her witching eyes ! 
Say, have you seen the fuchsias bend 
O’er the garden in shame and fear, 
And the crimson flare of the red rose spend 
Its jealousy in a sneer, 
As my lady pressed her radiant mouth 
To the folds of their petaled tips, 


With the touch of a zephyr from the south ? 
Then drink to my lady's lips! 
To the heavens they give 
And the kisses that live 
Enthroned on her scarlet lips. 


Say, have you heard the night queen cry 
In an agony of despair: 
“*I am not queen of my realm—not I— 
While she stands looming there ; 
For each tress of hers, in its dark, dark might, 
My pitiful pallor mocks ?” 
Ha! ha! how I laugh at the goddess’ spite !— 
Come, drink to my lady’s locks! 
To the silken bands, 
And the perfumed strands 
That are coiled in her raven locks ! 


Say, have you seen Cupid play all day, 
And revel the livelong night, 
With the rosebud cheeks of my lady gay, 
In a whirl of mad delight ? 
He has left for her each Lesbian crest, 
And his fanes in each Cyprus grove ; 
For he knows what a passion illumines her breast; 
Then drink to my lady's love! 
As sweet as a lyre, 
Yet strong as fire— 
To the glow of my lady’s love. 


Drink to those eyes where the love light lies, 
To the lips where the love balm dwells ! 
To those tresses, more dark than the darkest skies, 
That brood o’er the darkest dells ! 
Come drink to a prize, that, when life grows dim, 
fight gladden great Jove above, 
As the proudest gem in his diadem ! 
The wealth of my lady’s love ! 
Let men do what they dare— 
I have gold and to spare, 
In the wealth of her boundless love ! 


A German Love Song-—From Heine 

Oh, yes I knew you loved me, 
Long since I divined it well; 

But when to myself you owned it, 
Great fear upon me fell. 

Away, I rushed to the mountains, 
I shouted and sang for glee ; 

I went to the beach and wept there, 
Till the sun went down in the sea. 

My heart, it is even as the sun is, 
All aflame to the gazer's sight ; 

And it sets in a sea of love, too, 
Majestical and bright. 


Arab Love Song—Louisville Courier-Fournal 

An azure sky, a beautiful maid 

(One bird flying across the sky), 
Tender love words softly said, 

(One bird flying across the sky). 
But he is gone and she is alone 

(One bird flying across the sky), 
Left all alone with her little moan 

(One bird flying across the sky). 
But he comes again and all is bright 

(One bird flying across the sky), 


Bright through vanishing tears and sweet love light 


(One bird flying across the sky). 


For love is a sweet yet dangerous thing, 
(One bird flying across the sky), 

And we now mourn who once did sing 
(One bird flying across the sky). 
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WONDERFUL STORIES—“*THE GHOST RIDERS ”* 





Away ! away! My breath was gone, 

I saw not where he hurried on! 

*T was scarcely yet the break of day, 
And on he foam’d—Away ! Away ! 
And my cold sweat-drops fell like rain 
Upon the courser’s bristling mane ; 

But snorting still with rage and fear, 
He flew upon his far career.—Mazeppa. 


Among the apparitions of the Great American Desert, 
there are none whose identity has been more completely 
established, and whose names are whispered with deeper 
awe, than those of the Ghost-Riders. The Canadian Engagé 
always crosses himself when he utters the name, and the 
Indian warrior, who may have skirted the desert in a war 
party, invariably places his hand upon his Metawaiian, or 
personal manito, when he speaks of these fearful phantoms. 

Those who affect to have seen these strange dwellers of 
the desert, describe them as two gigantic figures, represent- 
ing a man and woman locked in each other’s arms, and both 
mounted on one horse, which is of the same unearthly make 
as themselves. Some pretend to have been near enough to 
discover their features, and these assert that the counte- 
nance of the man, though emaciated and ghastly, and writhed 
with the most fearful contortions by an expression of shrink- 
ing horror, can plainly be identified as the face of a white 
man ; while the features of the woman, though collapsed and 
corpse-like, are evidently those of an Indian female. Others 
insist that no one canever have been near enough to the phan- 
toms to remark these peculiarities ; for the Ghost-Riders, 
say, they, are forever in motion, and they scour the desert 
with such preternatural impetuosity, as to mock the scrutiny 
of human eyes. They appear to be goaded on forever by 
some invisible hand, while the phantom charger that bears 
them overleaps every obstacle, as he flies on his mysterious 
and apparently aimless career. 

There is a tradition among the Indians, accounting for 
the origin of these fearful apparitions, to which universal 
credence is given. It is a story of love and vengeance— 
of gentle affections won by gallant deeds, and Eden-like 
happiness blasted by unholy passion—of black-hearted 
treachery and ruthless violence. Thus the story runs: 

Upon the western borders of the Great Desert already 
described, and somewhere about the head-waters of the 
Padouca and Arkansaw rivers, where they approach each 
other among those broken sandstone ledges, which lift their 
gray parapets and isolated columnar rocks of snowy white- 
ness from copses of hazel and shrubby oaks,—there stood, 
many years since, the lodge of Ta-in-ga-ro (“ The first-thun- 
der-that-falls ’). The hunter, though no one knew whence 
he came, appeared to be upon friendly terms with all the 
allied tribes of the desert, and he was said to have recom- 
mended himself to them, on his appearance in these wilds, 
by bringing a dozen scalps of different tribes of the 
Missouri Indians at his saddle-bow, when he first presented 
himself in the skin tents of the roving Kaskaias. So rich 
an offering would have placed the chief at the head of an 
independent band of his own, had he wished to become a 
“partisan” or leader of warriors ; but the habits of Ta-in- 
ga-ro were unsocial and secluded, and the only object that 
claimed the solicitude, or shared the sympathies of the bold 
stranger, was a most beautiful female—the sole companion 
of his exile. 

The name-of the hunter was, evidently of Omawwhaw 
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origin, but there was nothing about his person to mark him 
as belonging to that distant nation, and it was equally diffi- 
cult to identify the partner of his wanderipg with any 
neighboring tribe. Some, from the fairness of her com- 
plexion, insisted that she must belong to the Rice-eaters 
(Menomonés) or White Indians of the North, who dwell 
near the country of the Long-knives ; others, that she must 
be a Boisbrulé, or daughter of a Sioux mother by some 
Sakindasha (British) trader; but no one after a while, 
troubled themselves about the origin of Zecana, or the 
Bird, as she was called. Indeed, the lonely couple 
lived so completely to themselves, m a spot but seldom 
visited, that they were soon forgotten among the people 
so scattered as the dwellers of the desert. The only object 
of Ta-in-ga-ro appeared to have been to find a home where 
he could place his wife in safety; and the broken mounds 
and hillocks and angular tables of sandstone, now heaped 
upon the soil like the plates of ice often piled upon each 
other in the eddies and along the banks of rivers, and now 
rising themselves in solitary pyramids and obelisks along 
the grassy vales in which he sought an asylum, made this 
the country, of all others, wherein the outlaw might find a 
secure fastness, especially when the whole breadth of the 
desert lay between him and his people. Secure amid these 
wild and picturesque retreats, the sole care of the exile was 
to keep a few wild horses in training near his lodge, and 
to hunt the game that was necessary for the subsistence of 
his small household. The soul of Ta-in-ga-ro appeared to 
be completely wrapped up in the being who had united her 
fate with his. He seldom allowed her to go out of his 
sight, and when the disappearance of the buffalo and ante- 
lope from the immediate neighborhood extended the range 
of the chase, Zecana always accompanied him on his more 
distant expeditions. Indeed, the love which the hunter bore 
to his wife was not like the ordinary affection of an Indian 
to his squaw; it resembled more the devotion which dis- 
tinguishes those who, in some tribes, are coupled out as 
friends, to be nearer to each other than children of the 
same father in all the concerns that mark the pathway of 
life. It was like the mystic tie which unites together the 
fated brothers of “ The Band of the Brave.” 

The genial months of summer had passed away, and the 
first moon of autumn still found the exile and his bride 
dwelling in their sequestered valley. His success in the 
chase had enabled Ta-in-ga-ro to exchange a pack of skins 
for a few simple comforts with a Spanish trader on the 
Mexican border, and by merely shifting his lodge to the 
mountain recesses near, when the winter called for a more 
sheltered situation, he was easily enabled to strike the 
wild sheep of the highlands, and, by trapping for beaver 
among the adjacent glens, supply all the wants of himself 
and Zecana. It was necessary, however, in disposing of 
the latter, to be frequently brought in contact with the 
Spaniard ; and his unwillingness to leave his wife unpro- 
tected, induced Ta-in-ga-ro often to take her with him on 
his visits to the trading-post. The consequences were 
such as are continually occurring on our own frontier, in 
the intercourse between the licentious whites, who are 
bound by no ties except those of interest and passion, and 
the confiding and simple- hearted Indians. 

The Spaniard, whose cabin was already shared with two 
wives taken from the adjacent tribes with whom he traded, 
soon conceived a partiality for the Northern girl. His 
advances were received by Zecana with indignation and 
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scorn ; but, notwithstanding the disgust which his per- 
severing in them awakened, she feared to tell her husband 
of the insult she received, lest his impetuous disposition 
should embroil him with all the renegade whites, villain- 
ous half-bloods, and degraded Indians, that usually hang 
around a trading-post. The return of spring, too, was near, 
and Zecana thought that its earliest blossoms would find 
her once more alone with her lover, enjoying the seques- 
tered privacy of their summer retreat together ; and, con- 
fident in her own purity and strength, she contented herself 
with repelling the advances of the trader in silence. But 
the wily and profligate Spaniard was not to be cheated so 
easily of his victim; and, after meditating a variety of de- 
signs he at last brought both cunning and force to the ac- 
complishment of his purpose. He succeeded in luring the 
unsuspecting Indian into an agreement, by which a pack of 
skins was to be delivered within a certain period ; and, in 
order that Ta-in-ga-ro might be completely unshackled in 
his efforts to procure them, and rove as far as possible in 
his dangerous quest, the trader prevailed upon him to 
leave his wife in his guardianship, while her husband went 
upon an expedition into the inmost recesses of the Rocky 
Mountains. The hunter, according to the custom of the 
Indians, departed upon his errand, without giving Zecana 
the slightest intimation of his mission, or of the arrange- 
ments which he had made for her care during his absence. 

In one of the most romantic valleys on the eastern side 
of the mountains, at the foot of that snow-capped peak 
which is called after the first white man that ever planted 
his foot on the summit, there is a large and beautiful foun- 
tain, whose transparent water, highly aérated with exhila- 
rating gas, has procured it the name of “ The Boiling 
Spring.’” This fountain is the first you meet with after 
crossing the Great Desert, and its grateful beverage, not 
less than its singular situation, causes it to be regarded 
with deep veneration by the roving natives of the moun- 
tain and the plain. The Indian hunter, when he drinks 
from this rocky basin, invariably leaves an offering in the 
refreshing bowl ; and the clean bottom is paved with the 
beads and other ornaments which the aborigines have 
left there as sacrifices or presents to the spring. 

By the side of this fountain, one sultry April noon-tide, 
reposed the form of an Indian hunter. His manile of 
blue and scarlet cloth, beaded with white wampum, was 
evidently of Spanish manufacture, and indicated perhaps 
the gay and predatory rover of the south-west ; but the 
long-plaited and ribbon-twined locks of the Tetan or Kas- 
kaia were wanting ; and the knotted tuft on his crown, with 
the war-eagle’s feather as its only ornament, characterized 
more truly the stern and less volatile native of the North : 
while the towering form and prominent aquiline nose were 
combined with other features and proportions which more 
particularly distinguished the Pawnees and other tribes of 
the Missouri Indians. It was, in fact, impossible to say to 
what nation the hunter belonged. The best blood of the 
noblest band might channel unmingled with any baser cur- 
rent in his veins; but whatever might be his+tribe, it was 
evident that he now held himself identified with no partic- 
ular clan, and was, indeed an outlaw from his people. 

Weary with the chase, and exhausted by the noontide 
heat, Ta-in-ga-ro was reposing upon the rich greensward 
which carpeted this spot. He had thrown off his gay 
Mexican blanket, or cloth mantle, as it might rather be 
called, and was occupied in stripping the beads from the 
woven garters of his metasses, for an offering to the 
divinity of the place. One after another the bits of 
wampum were dropped by him into the bubbling well, 
over which he leaned ; but each, as it struck the bottom, 
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was thrown again to the surface by some boiling eddy, 
and, after dancing for a moment on the brim, it toppled 
over the lips of the fountain, and disappeared in the stream 
which swept down the valley. The heart of an Indian is 
the abode of a thousand superstitions ; and Ta-in-ga-ro, 
though more enlightened than most of his race, was still, 
so far as fancy was concerned, a genuine child of the 
wilderness. The sudden onset of a score of Blackfeet he 
had met without dismay, and their charging yell would 
have been flung back with his own whoop of defiance ; but 
the soul of the intrepid savage sank within him as he 
beheld the strange reception of his reverential rite. 

Danger and death he feared not for himself, but there 
was another whose existence was wound up in his own; 
and misgiving thoughts of her condition floated wildly 
through his brain at this moment. A strange mist swam 
before his dizzied sight, and he saw, or deemed that he 
saw, the reproachful countenance of Zecana reflected in 
the mysterious pool. The appalled lover sprang like 
lightning to his feet, and riveted his gaze intently upon the 
fountain. But the apparition was gone. The wampum- 
strewed bottom was all that met his eye within the sacred 
bowl, and he knew not whether the mocking semblance 
just presented on its surface was distorted by pain, or 
whether the motion of the unstable mirror changed those 
lineaments from their wonted sweetness. A startling train 
had been given to his ideas, however, which fancy rudely 
followed up, without the aid of new images to quicken her 
power. A sudden resolve and instant execution was the 
result. The call of the chieftain brought his horse in a 
moment to his side ; another served to readjust his few 
equipments ; and, leaping into his seat, he at once bade 
adieu to the scenes where he had hardly yet commenced 
his new employment, leaving his fur traps and all they 
might contain to the first fortunate hunter that should 
chance to light upon them. 

Ta-in-ga-ro had a journey of some length before him 
along the base of the mountains, but at last the “ Spanish 
Peaks’’ hove near, and the impatient voyageur soon after 
appeared before the trading-post of the Spaniard. He 
found it occupied by a small force of soldiers, who had 
been ordered thither on account of some hostile move- 
ments of the neighboring Comanches ; and a good-natured 
Mexican, who was one of the sentinels on duty, apprised 
him that Zecana was there no longer, and warned him that 
imprisonment and death would be the certain consequence 
should he present himself before the commandant. The 
anxious husband waited not to learn whether the trader 
was still at the station; but thinking that Zecana might 
have sought a refuge in his own home during the existing 
difficulties upon the border, he struck the spurs into his 
jaded horse, and, wheeling from the inhospitable gate, his 
lessening form soon disappeared over the rolling prairie. 

Never had the road seemed so long to the retreat where 
he had known so many happy hours, and where, in spite of 
some misgivings at his heart, he still hoped to realize many 
more. After winding his way for some time among the 
singular pieces of tableland which rise in such formal 
mounds from these plains, he descended at last into the 
little vale where his lodge was situated. All looked as 
still and sheltered as when he last left it; and his heart 
rose to his lips, when, reclining beneath the dwarf willows 
which bent over the stream near his door, he saw the loved 
form of his Zecana. There was something unpleasant to 


him, however, in the singular listlessness of her appearance. 
The tramp of his horse appeared not to startle her; and 
when at last his figure met her eye, she looked at him as 
She 


carelessly as if wholly unconscious of his presence. 
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appeared to be busied in watching the ingenious labors of 
a group of prairie dogs, one of whose neat villages was 
clustered round a small mound near the spot where she sat ; 
and as the little animals would move in and out of their 
burrows, and sport in the warm sunshine, she sang to them 
snatches of strange airs, such as had either originated 
among her own people, or been caught in other days from 
some wandering Mexican or Canadian trader. The chief- 
tain threw himself from his horse, and stood over the 
insane female in agonized horror ; the wild words that she 
murmured appeared to have no allusion to him; and 
though in her fallen and emaciated features he could still 
recognize the face of her whom he had loved, yet the being 
before him could hardly be identified with his own Zecana. 
But the strange superstitions of his race, in relation to 
those afflicted with the loss of reason, began soon to influ- 
ence his mind, and, dropping on one knee before the 
maniac, he listened as solemnly to her ravings as if he had 
the art of the wizard to interpret them. They were inco- 
herent and wandering, but they seemed ever and anon to 
hover near some revelation too horrible even to pass the 
lips of insanity. The Indian sprang from the ground as if 
a bullet had pierced his heart, when the conviction of their 
import first flashed upon his brain, while the soul-piercing 
cry he uttered summoned back for a moment the reason 
of the desolated woman before him. But the gleam of the 
mind was instantly lost in a darker eclipse than that from 
which the voice of her lover had evoked it. She gave him 
a look of anguish more piteous even than the ravings of her 
previous distraction, and then, while her lips seemed con- 
vulsed with the effort, she shrieked the name of the Span- 
iard, in the same instant that a knife, which she clutched 
from her husband’s belt, laid her a corpse at his feet. 

It would be impossible to describe the emotions of 
Ta-in-ga-ro at the spectacle which had just passed, like 
some dreadful vision, before his eyes. The very soul 
within seemed blasted with horror and dismay at the 
frightful desolation that had overtaken him. 

The lapse of hours found the wretched husband still 
standing in mute stupefaction, where the knowledge of his 
calamity had first burst upon his agonized senses. But 
some new feeling seemed now to be at work within him ; a 
wild and sudden impulse gleamed fearfully over his fixed 
and haggard countenance. He became an altered being 
—changed on the instant—changed in heart, soul, and 
character, as if the spell of an enchanter had passed 
through his brain. Till now he had been neither more or 
lessthan an Indian. The plastic hand of love had molded 
him into a different creature from the stern and immovable 
children of his race. The outlawed warrior had loved 
Zecana ; he had loved her, not as the sons of pleasure, the 
slaves of sordid toil—not as men enervated by the luxu- 
ries, and fettered by the interests, the prejudices, the soul- 
shackling bonds of civilization—not as the artificial 
creature of society can only love. He loved with a soul 
that knew no dividing cares, that was filled with no hollow 
dreams of pomp or power. He loved with a heart that 
was tenanted by only one passion. He worshiped her 
with a mind that bowed to no image beneath the sun, save 
that which was graven in his own bosom. Nor was Zecana 
unworthy such a passion. Gentle as the antelope that 
skimmed the green savannas near, she was still a being, 
fond, warm, and doting; and the deepest passions of 
her woman's nature had been called into action by the 
wild devotion of her lover. The radiant face of nature 
speaks ever to the Indian of the being that on earth he 
most adores. Her sigh will whisper from the leafy 
forest; her smile will brighten on the blossom-tufted 
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prairie ; the voice that murmurs in the running stream 
syllables her name in tuneful eloquence forever. And 
they were happy. The brook that sang beneath the wil- 
lows near their lodge—the flowers that kissed its current 
—the bird that warbled on the spray above them, were all 
the world to them—those lonely lovers. And now this 
bower of bliss was blasted—this home of peace and simple 
joys was desolated, ruined, and desecrated. The pulse of 
no living being beat with sympathy for him ; but the soul 
of Ta-in-ga-ro was sufficient to itself. 

Calmly now, as if nothing had occurred to ruffle the 
wonted placidity of his disposition, Ta-in-ga-ro proceeded 
to occupy himself, for the rest of the day, in the few con- 
cerns that required his attention. The still warm body of 
Zecana, after being carefully wrapped in a buffalo-skin, 
was disposed of for the time in the receptacle wherein his 
few valuables were usually kept, and, after carefully 
adjusting everything to insure its concealment, he occupied 
himself in taking care of his favorite horse, which, after the 
late arduous journey, required both attention and refresh- 
ment. When these necessary duties were fulfilled, at the 
approach of evening, he tranquilly lighted his pipe, and 
passing several hours under its soothing influence, with as 
much equanimity as if nothing had occurred to interrupt 
his customary enjoyment, he at last wrapped himself in his 
wolf-skin robe, and was soon sleeping as soundly as if no 
dream of human ill had ever thrown a shadow over him. 

It was two nights after this that the Spanish trader lay 
securely asleep within the guarded walls of his station. 
His repose was apparently as unmolested as that which 
has just been ascribed to Ta-in-ga-ro; and at the foot of 
his bed sat the dusky form of the Indian warrior, watching 
the sleep of his enemy with as mild an eye as if he were 
hanging upon the downy slumbers of an infant. All was 
as quiet as the tenantless lodge of the lonely watcher. The 
chamber, or cabin, stood on the ground floor, in an angle 
of the blockhouse. It was guarded by sentries, both 
within and without the station; and how this strange 
visitant had penetrated within the walls, no human being 
has ever known; but there, by the flickering light of a 
low fire, could be seen the wily savage, sitting as calm, 
cool, and collected as if patience were all that was re- 
quired to effect the purpose that had brought him thither. 

The tramp of armed men was now audible near the gate 
of the fort, while the customary relief of sentinels was 
taking place. The slight commotion incident to the 
occasion soon ceased, and all around the post became 
again perfectly silent. 

A considerable space of time elapsed, and the Indian 
still maintained his statue-like position; at last he sank 
noiselessly from the couch to the floor, and, placing his 
ear to the ground, listened for a while, as if assuring him- 
self that all was as he wished. His measures were then 
instantly taken : he first loosed the wampum belt from his 
person, and possessed himself of a long cord or lariat, 
which he had either brought with him or found in the 
chamber of the Spaniard. Placing now his scalping-knife 
in his teeth, he glided like a shadow to the head of the 
bed, and at the same moment that the noose of the lariat 
was adroitly thrown over the neck of the sleeping trader 
with one hand, the belt of beaded woollen was forced into 
his mouth with the other, and his waking cries effectually 
stifled. The ill-starred Spaniard made but a short struggle 
for release, for the arms of the sinewy savage pinionedi 
him so closely, that he saw in a moment his efforts were 
in vain. He submitted to be bound in silence; and the 
Indian swathed his limbs together, till he lay utterly 
helpless. 
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Having thus secured his prize, Ta-in-ga-ro went to work, 
with the same imperturbability, to place it beyond the dan- 
ger of recapture. He first displaced a portion of the bark 
roof of the rude chamber, and, lifting his unresisting cap- 
tive through the aperture, carefully placed his burden be- 
side the wooden chimney of the primitive structure, where 
it projected above the timber-built walls of the station, and 
threw its shadows far over the area of the fort. Return- 
ing then to the room, from which he had just emerged, he 
took an arrow thickly feathered from the combustible pods 
of the wild cotton-tree, which grows profusely along the 
river bottoms of this region, and, lighting it by the dying 
embers before him, he swung himself once more above 
the rafters, and, standing in the shadow of the chimney, 
launched the flaming shaft far within a straw stack im- 
mediately opposite to the shanty of the trader. The 
fiery missile performed its errand with speed and fidelity. 
The exulting savage availed himself of the commotion 
of the fire alarm, and the fettered trader was lowered 
instantaneously on the outside of the fort. One dozing 
sentry only, who had hitherto been unobserved in the 
deep shadow of the wall, witnessed the daring act, and 
he started aghast at the inanimate form which was placed 
so abruptly at his feet ; but the Indian dropped like a fal- 
con on his prey beside it, and a half-uttered cry of aston- 
ishment died away in a death groan, as the knife of the de- 
scending savage buried itself in the chest of.the unfortu- 
nate soldier. The disappearance of the trader was not ob- 
' served amid the pressing concern of the moment. The 
fire spread rapidly among the inflammable buildings, and 
the incendiary, who had a couple of horses waiting for him 
in a slight ravine which traversed the prairie, mounted by 
the light of the blazing cabins, and was far on his journey 
before the flames which had been kindled from his cap- 
tive’s chamber were extinguished. 

Arriving at his own lodge by several short turns through 
the broken country, known only to himself, Ta-in-ga-ro 
unbound the trader from his horse, and, keeping his hands 
still tied behind him, attentively ministered to his wants, 
while refusing to reply to a single question, or to heed the 
pleadings of the anxious Spaniard for liberty. At length, 
being fully refreshed, the Indian left him for a few mo- 
ments to his reflections, while he went to select a large and 
powerful charger from a herd of half-domesticated horses 
that were grazing near. The animal was soon caught, and 
tethered by the door of the cabin. Ta-in-ga-ro then pro- 
ceeded to strip his captive, and, compelling him to mount 
the horse, he secured him to the wooden saddle by thongs 
of elk-skin, attached to the broad surcingle which girt it in 
its place. The wretched man trembled with apprehension, 
and, with a choking voice, offered all he was worth in the 
world to be redeemed from the fate to which he now be- 
lieved he was to be devoted. 

In answer to these prayers the Indian placed a gory and 
disfigured corpse astride the horse before him. 

When he recovered from the swoon into which the rec- 
ognition of Zecana’s features had thrown him, the unhappy 
trader found himself bound to the stark and grim effigy of 
her who was once so soft and beautiful. So closely, too, 
was he bound, that the very effort to free himself only ren- 
dered closer the hideous compact. Trunk for trunk, and 
limb for limb, was he lashed to his horrible companion. 
His inveterate foeman stood ready mounted beside him, 
and waited only to feast his eyes with the first expression 
of shrinking horror evinced by the trader, when he should 
regain his consciousness. A blow from his tomahawk then 
severed the halter by which the horse of the Spaniard was 
tethered ; and the enfranchised animal, tossing his mane 
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in fury as he snuffed the tainted burden, bounded off, 
followed by the fleet courser of the vindictive savage. 

Instinct taught him to make at once for the Great Des- 
ert, on whose borders lay the little prairie from which he 
had started, and on he went with the speed of an antelope. 
The dreary waste of sand was soon gained, and the limbs 
of the steed seemed to gather new vigor as they touched 
once more his native plains. But not so with his hapless 
rider. The fierce sunbeams, unmitigated by shade or 
vapor, fell with scorching heat on the naked person of the 
Spaniard, while the moisture that rolled from his body 
seemed to mold him more intimately into the embraces of 
the corpse to which he was bound. Night, with its blis- 
tering dews, brought no relief, and seemed only to hasten 
the corruption to which he was linked in such frightful 
compact. The cessation of motion at this time, when the 
horse, now accustomed to his burden, was feeding upon 
the rough grasses which form the subsistence of his hardy 
breed, seemed even more horrible than the flight by day. 
The gore that oozed from the limbs of the trader stiffened 
around the cords which bound him, while his struggles to 
release himself, when the Indian was no longer by his side, 
served only, by further excoriating his skin, to pollute the 
surface beneath it with the festering limbs which were 
twined around him. Sleep was allowed to bring no inter- 
mission of his sufferings. His head would indeed droop 
with languor and exhaustion, and his eyes would close for 
a moment in grateful forgetfulness of his situation ; but 
the next moment his untiring and ever-vigilant enemy was 
before him. A cry like the curses of a damned spirit 
pealed in his dreaming ears; the startled charger bounded 
off in affright, and the break of dawn still found the re- 
morseless pursuer on his track. 

And day succeeded to day, and still those ill-matched 
riders sped on their goalless journey. At length the pangs 
of hunger, which were soon added to the other tortures of 
the fated Spaniard, became too excruciating ‘for endur- 
ance. His thirst being always, with ingenious cruelty, 
quenched by the proffered cup of the savage, when their 
horses stopped to drink, the vitality of the system was still 
as exacting as ever. The gnawing torments to which his 
body was now subjected surpassed even those with which 
its more delicate senses were agonized. In vain did he 
strive to stifle the cruel longing that consumed him, in vain 
did he turn with loathing and abhorrence from the only 
subsistence within his reach. An impulse stronger than 
that of mere preservation wrought within his frenzied bo- 
som ; an agony more unendurable than that which affected 
his revolting senses, consumed his vitals. A horrid appe- 
tite corroded every feeling and perception, that might have 
stayed the vulture-like eagerness with which he came at 
last to gloat upon the hideous banquet before him. A de- 
moniac craving, like that of the fabled Ghouls of Eastern 
history, impelled himto * * * 

But why protract these harrowing details of super-hu- 
man suffering! The awful vengeance exacted from the 
foul-hearted and treacherous trader, like all things mortal, 
had its end. But the implacable Indian still hovered near, 
and feasted his eyes with the maddening anguish of his 
victim, until his last idiotic cry told that reason and nature 
were alike subdued—that brain and body were consumed. 

The subsequent fate of Ta-in-ga-ro has never been 
known. Some say that he still dwells, a harmless old man, 
in the wandering tents of the Cheyennes; but there are 
those who insist that he has long since gone to the land of 
spirits ; and these aver that when the Ghost-Riders are 
abroad, the grim phantom of the savage warrior may be 
seen chasing them over the interminable Desert. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—VICTUALS AND DRINK 





Compiled for Current Literature—The “Christmas Book” 
Ah! but the days when a// men had good stomachs. 
What Christmas festivals and feastings were then created. 
As an old English chronicler puts it: “The land rang 
with joyous voices, and the frosty air steamed with the 
incense of the good things provided. Everybody kept 
holiday but the cooks, and all sounds known to the human 
ear seemed mingled in the merry pean save the gobble of 
the turkeys. Men's gastronomic capacities appear to 
have been enlarged for the occasion, as the energies 
expand to meet great emergencies.” ‘“ The tables,” says 
the same racy authority, “ were all spread from the first to 
the last ; the sirloyns of beef, the minc’d-pies, the plumb- 
porridge, the capons, turkeys, geese, and plumb-puddings 
were all brought upon the board ; and all those who had 
sharp stomachs and sharp knives eat heartily and were 
welcome, which gave rise to the proverb,— 
‘** Merry in the hall, when beards wag all !’” 





While the celebration of the season of feasting can be 
traced back to the Roman Saturnalia, it is from the 
Northern nations of ancient Europe that all our feeding 
instincts come. Mouths will unconsciously water, as Sir 
Walter Scott—describing the celebration of Yule, Jule, 
Iul, or Iol, in honor of the god Thor—informs us how : 


** The savage Dane, 
At Iol, more deep the mead did drain ; 
High on the beach his galleys drew, 
And feasted all his pirate crew ; 
Then, in his low and pine built hall, 
Where shields and axes deck the wall, 
They gorged upon the half dressed steer, 
Caroused in sea of sable beer— 
While round, in brutal jest were thrown 
The half gnawed rib and marrow bone. 
Or listen all in grim delight, 
While Scalds yelled out the joys of fight. 
Then forth in frensy would they hie, 
While wildly loose their red locks fly, 
And, dancing round the blazing pile, 
They made such barbarous mirth the while, 
As best might to the mind recall, 
The boisterous joys of Odin’s hall.” 


Listen to the enumeration of good things described by 
Whistlecraft to have been served up at King Arthur’s table 
on Christmas day. If the list be authentic, there is the 
less reason to wonder at the feats of courage and strength 
performed by the Knights of the Round Table : 


‘* They served up salmon, venison, and wild boars, 
By hundreds, and by dozens, and by scores. 


“ Hogsheads of honey, kilderkins of mustard, 

Muttons, and fatted beeves, and bacon swine ; 

Herons and bitterns, peacocks, swan, and bustard, 
Teal, mallard, pigeons, widgeons, and, in fine, 

Plum-puddings, pancakes, apple-pies, and custard. 
And therewithal they drank good Gascon wine, 

With mead, and ale, and cider of our own ; 

For porter, punch, and negus were not known.” 


For many centuries the boar’s head was the grand 
Christmas dish, and both in the preparation, serving and 
carving there was a good deal of ceremony. Here is an 
old rhyme describing the preparation of the dish : 


—— ‘‘if you would send up the brawner'’s head, 
Sweet rosemary and bays around it spread ; 

His foaming tusks let some large pippin grace, 

Or ’midst these thundering spears an orange place ; 


Sauce like himself, offensive to its foes, 

The roguish mustard, dangerous to the nose ; 
Sack, and the well spiced hippocras, the wine 
Wassail, the bowl with ancient ribands fine, 
Porridge with plums, and turkeys, with the chine.” 


It was brought into the dining-room when the guests 
were all seated at table. Trumpeters walked ahead, then 
came a choir, and then the server, or steward, carrying the 
great silver or gold dish high in the air. Before the bearer 
of the boar’s head—who was selected for his height and 
lustiness, and wore a green silk scarf, with an empty sword- 
scabbard dangling at his side—went a runner dressed in a 
horseman’s coat, having a boar’s spear in his hand, a hunts- 
man in green carrying the naked and bloody sword belong- 
ing to the head-bearer’s scabbard, and “two pages in 
tafatye sarcenet,” each with a “mess of mustard.” The 
cheir sung these verses : 


** Caput apri defero 

Reddens laudes Domino, 
The bore’s heade in hande bring I 
With garlandes gay and rosemary, 
I pray you all synge merely, 

Qui estis in convivio. 


‘* The bore’s head I understande 
Is the chefe servyce in this lande, 
Loke wherever it be fande, 
Servite cum cantico. 


** Be gladde, lordes both more and lasse, 
For this hath ordayned our stewarde, 
To chere you all this Christmasse, 
The bore’s head with mustarde.” 


The custom of eating the boar’s head as a special dish 
and its supremacy at Christmas was lost after the Puritans 
passed an act forbidding all Christmas customs. 





Another dish which was noted in the olden time went 
down at the same period. This was the peacock. It was 
served in two ways. The bird was skinned; the body 
roasted, and the skin placed on it again before it was sent 
to the table, or it was made into a pie with the neck and 
head and the tail fastened to the crust. In any event a 
rich gravy was served with it, and it will sound strange to 
modern cooks to learn that mutton stock was always used. 
Some of the old receipts order three sheep bruised and 
made into gravy for one peacock. When served it was 
carried to the table by the most distinguished lady in the 
company and it was her place to carve it. The knights 
present were accustomed to take fantastic oaths “on the 
Peacock.” When Eleanor, the queen of Edward the Third, 
brought in the peacock, that king swore on the bird that 
he would take Calais and put its citizens to the sword. It 
was that same Eleanor that begged the lives of the bur- 
gesses from her fiery husband. 





With the boar’s head, and the peacock, stood the was- 
sail-bowl. “Fill me a mighty bowl,” says Herrick, “ up to 
the brim.” This fountain of “quips and cranks, and 
wreathed smiles ” was a great institution. The word “ was- 
sail” is derived from the Saxon “ was haile ;” which word, 
and drinc-heil (heil, health) were, as appears from old au- 
thors quoted by Brand, the usual ancient phrases of quaf- 
fing, among the English and equivalent to the “ Here’s to 
you,” and “I pledge you,” of the present day. “ The was- 
sail-bowl,” says Warton, “is Shakspeare’s gossip’s bowl, 
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in the Midsummer Night’s Dream.” It should be com- 
posed, by those who can afford it, of some rich wine highly 
spiced and sweetened, with roasted apples floating on its 
surface. But ale was more commonly substituted for the 
wine, mingled with nutmeg, ginger, sugar, toast, and 
roasted crabs; “It is,” says Leigh Hunt, “a good-natured 
bowl, and accommodates itself to the means of all classes, 
rich and poor. You may have it of the costliest wine or 
the humblest malt liquor. But in no case must the roasted 
apples be forgotten. They are the sine qua non of the 
wassail-bowl, as the wassail-bowl is of the day, and very 
pleasant they are, provided they are not mixed up too much 
with the beverage, balmy, comfortable, and different, a sort 
of meat in the drink, but innocent withal and reminding 
you of the orchards. They mix their flavor with the bev- 
erage, and the beverage with them, giving a new meaning 
to the line of the poet,— 
‘* «The gentler apple’s winy juice ;’ 


for both winy and gentler have they become by this proc- 
ess.” This playful mixture was known as “ lamb’s wool.” 
The derivation of the name can be guessed. Here is an old 
wassail-bowl] carol : 


**T love no rost, but a nut brown toste, 
And a crab layde in the fyre, 
A little bread shall do me stead, 
Much breade I not desyre : 
No froste nor snow, no winde I trowe 
Can hurt mee if I wolde ; 
I am so wrapt, and throwly lapt 
Of jolly good ale and olde. 
Back and syde go bare, go bare, 
Both foote and hand, go colde ; 
But belly, God send thee good ale inoughe, 
Whether it be new or olde.” 


Brawn was another famous old Christmas dish sold by 
the poulterers, fishmongers, and pastry-cooks. The sup- 
ply for the consumption of London was chiefly derived 
from Canterbury, Oxfordshire, and Hampshire. “It is 
manufactured from the flesh of large boars, which are suf- 
fered to live in a half-wild state, and, when put up to 
fatten, are strapped and belted tight round the principal 
parts of the carcass, in order to make the flesh become 
dense and brawny. This article comes to market in rolls 
about two feet long and ten inches in diameter, packed in 
wicker baskets.” Sandys observes that “ Brawn is a dish 
of great antiquity, and may be found in most of the old 
bills of fare for coronation and other great feasts.” 
“Brawn, mustard, and malmsey were directed for break- 
fast at Christmas, during Queen Elizabeth’s reign; and 
Dugdale, in his account of the Inner Temple Revels, of 
the same age, states the same directions for that society. 
The French,” continues Sandys, “do not appear to have 
been so well acquainted with it, for on the capture of 
Calais by them they found a large quantity, which they 
guessed to be some dainty and tried every means of pre- 
paring it. In vain did they wash it, and bake it, and boil 
it, it was impracticable and impenetrable to their culinary 
arts. Its merits, however, being at length discovered, 
‘Ha! said the monks, what delightful fish,’ and immedi- 
ately added it to their fast day viands.” 


And then the plum pudding! This famous compound 
has been identified with the ancient “hackin,” a sort of 
boiled Christmas sausage. Brand and Hone declare that 
“hackin ” is neither more nor less than the old name for 
the national English dish. But other first-rate authorities 
upon this subject assert, the late Dr. Kitchener and Mr. 
Douce were amongst the number, that plum pudding, the 
renowned English plum pudding, wasa dish comparatively 
speaking of modern invention ; and that plum porridge was 
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its ancient representative. Brand indeed devotes a section 
of his observations on popular antiquities to “ Yule-doughs, 
mince-pies, Christmas-pies, and plum porridge,” omitting 
plum pudding, which new Christmas dish, or rather new 
name for an old Christmas dish, appears to have been intro- 
duced with the reign of the “ merry monarch,” Charles II. 
A revolution always creates a change in manners, fashions, 
tastes and names; and our theory is that, among other 
changes, the “hackin” of our ancestors was then baptized 
plum pudding. In Poor Robin’s Almanack for 1676, it 
is observed of Christmas,—‘‘ Good cheer doth so abound 
as if all the world were made of minced-pies, plum pud- 
ding, and furmity.””. And we might produce other quota- 
tions to show that, as the name “ hackin " fell into disuse 
about this period, it was generally supplanted by that of 
“plum pudding.” Plum pudding is a truly national dish, 
and refuses to flourish out of England. It can obtain no 
footing in France. A Frenchman will dress like an Eng- 
lishman, swear like an Englishman, and get drunk like an 
Englishman ; but if you would offend him forever, com- 
pel him to eat plum pudding. In no instance is it ever 
ordered by a Frenchman. Everybody has heard the story 
of Saint Louis—Henri Quatre,—or whoever else it might 
be—who, wishing to regale the English ambassador on 
Christmas Day with a plum pudding, procured an excel- 
lent receipt for making one, which he gave to his cook 
with strict injunctions that it should be prepared with due 
attention to all particulars. ‘The weight of the ingredients, 
the size of the copper, the quantity of water, the duration 
of time,—everything was attented to except one trifle ; the 
king forgot the cloth ; and the pudding was served up like 
so much soup, in immense tureens, to the surprise of the 
ambassador, who was, however, too well-bred to express 
his astonishment. 





As for mince pie! Well the origin of this famous dish, 
like that of the heroic in all kinds and classes, is involved 
in fable. By some it has been supposed, from the Oriental 
ingredients which enter into its composition, to have a ref- 
erence (as probably had also the plum-porridge of those 
days) to the offerings made by the wise men of the East ; 
and it was anciently the custom to make these pies of an 
oblong form, thereby representing the manger in which, on 
that occasion, those sages found the infant Jesus. Against 
this practice—which was of the same character with that 
of the little image called the Yule Dough, or Yule Cake, 
formerly presented by bakers to their customers at the an- 
niversary of the Nativity—the Puritans made a vehement 
outcry, as idolatrous ; and certainly it appears somewhat 
more objectionable than many of those which they de- 
nounced in the samecategory. Of course it was supported 
by the Catholics with a zeal the larger part of which (as in 
most cases of controversy where the passions are engaged) 
was derived from the opposition of their adversaries ; and 
the latter having pronounced the mince pie to be an abom- 
ination, the eating thereof was immediately established as 
a test of orthodoxy by the former. Sandys mentions that 
even when distressed for a comfortable meal they would 
refuse to partake of this very tempting dish, when set be- 
fore them, and mentions John Bunyan when in confinement 
as an example. He recommends that under such extreme 
circumstances they should be eaten with a protest, as might 
be done by a lawyer in a similar case. In a struggle like 
this, however, it is clear that the advocates of mince pie 
were likely to have the best of it, throught he powerful aux- 
iliary derived to their cause from the savoriness of the dish 
itself. The legend of the origin of eating roast pig, which 
we have on the authority of Charles Lamb, exhibits the 
rapid spread of that practice, against the sense of its abom- 
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ination, on the strength of the irresistible appeals made to 
the palate by the crackling. And accordingly, in the case 
of mince pie we find that the delicious compound has come 
down to our days, stripped of its objectionable forms and 
more mystic meanings, from the moment when they ceased 
to be topics of disputation, and is freely partaken of to-day 
by the most rigid Puritans, who raise now no question 
thereon “ for conscience sake.” 


Frumenty was a dish always served at Christmas and 
from a very old receipt it sounds rather good. We have a 
modified form of it to-day in our cracked wheat. This is 
the receipt if any housewife wants the dish for Christmas : 


‘* Take clean wheat and bray it ina mortar that the hulls be all gone 
off and seethe it till it bursts and take it up and let it cool; and take 
clean fresh broth, and sweet milk of almonds, or sweet milk of kine, 
and temper it all ; and take the yolks of eggs. Boil it a little and set 
it down and mess it forth with fat venison or sweet mutton.” 


Ode to a Turkey— Unidentified 
Bird of two meats—the brown the white— 
Which like the dual tribes unite, 
And in a single body run ; 
Of tints diverse, in substance one. 
Hail to thy bosom broad and puffed ! 
Plump as a maiden’s cotton stuffed. 
Hail to thy drumsticks, dainties fine, 
That served as ‘‘ devils” seem divine ! 
Hail to thy sidebones!—rnich morceaux— 
And thy ecclesiastic nose, 
Which, to the laws of order blind, 
Nature has queerly placed behind ; 
Yet scoffers vow they fitness see 
In nose of bishop following thee, 
And hint that every nose of priest 
Turns eagerly toward savory feast. 


Methinks I see a dish borne in 

O’er canopied with shining tin ; 

From ‘neath which dome a vapor rare 
Curls through the hospitable air. 

Presto ! up goes the burnished lid, 

And lo, the bird its concave hid ! 

I see thee browned from crest to tail— 

Bird of two meats, all hail ! all hail ! 

Thro’ thy round breast the keen steel glides ; 
Rich ichor irrigates thy sides ; 

Dressing” to give the slices zest, 

Rolls from thy deep protuberant chest, 
Then, tunneling in search of ‘‘ cates,” 

The spoon thy “ innards ” excavates, 

And forth, as from a darksome mine, 
Brings treasures for which gods might pine. 


« 


Bird of the banquet ! what to me 

Are all the birds of melody? 

Thy *‘ merrythought ” far more I love 
Than merriest music of the grove, 

And in thy ‘‘ gobble,” deep and clear, 
Thy gourmand’s shibboleth I hear! 

Of all earth’s dainties there is none 
Like thee, to thank the Lord upon ; 
And so receive thy votive lay, 

Thou Sovereign Bird of Christmas Day ! 





Some writers assert that turkeys were known to the 
ancients; but this is an error. It is a nice question, too, 
who first introduced the turkey into Europe, and when. 
The honor has been ascribed to Jacques Cceur, the treas- 
urer of Charles VII.; but this is a mistake. According to 
Champier, the turkey was only known in France just prior 
to 1560. Brillat Savarin thinks that the turkey was intro- 
duced into Europe toward the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and that it was brought from America by the Jesuits, 
who bred them on a farm near Bourges. “ Men,” says 
Savarin, “who pretend to be wiser than their betters, have 
asserted that the turkey was known to the Romans, that it 
_ was served up at the marriage of Charlemagne, and that it 
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is incorrect to attribute to the Jesuits the honor of this 
savory importation.” In many parts of France, jesuite is 
a familiar name for turkey. The very name inthe French 
language would seem to attest its American origin, for this 
country was formerly designated Indes Occidentales— 
hence dindon. Besides, America is the only country where 
the turkey is found wild. 


The Sweet Tooth—The London Telegraph 

Not only throughout the East, where indulgence in 
sweets has been a popular custom from time immemorial, 
but in Western and Northern lands as well, has the appe- 
tite for goodies assumed formidable proportions. Vast 
quantities of bonbons are disposed of annually on the 
continents of Europe and America, chiefly by the fair sex, 
although German, Italian, and Spanish men are great 
eaters of “pralines,” chocolates 4 la creme, sugared al- 
monds, and crystallized fruits. As New Year “ etrennes” 
and birthday offerings, bonbons are more in vogue than 
ever abroad, and have become fashionable on this side of 
the channel within the past decade, no gentleman of Latin 
or Teutonic origin, being permitted to escort ladies to a 
theater or concert, would upon any account fail to provide 
himself with an elegant bag or decorative package of 
“ douceurs”’ for their refection during the performance, 
and gorgeous “sacs de sucreries”’ constitute no insignifi- 
cant item in the budget of a Parisian “ golden youth.” In 
this country the habit of nibbling chocolate creams and 
sucking caramels, formerly confined to those who, as the 
good old toast says, “double our joys and halve our sor- 
rows,” has acquired a considerable hold upon Englishmen 
of the upper and middle classes. It came in when, after 
drinking of port, burgundy and claret went out of fashion. 
The well-to-do Briton of the present day, as a rule, is a 
champagne drinker, and the consumption of sweets, pro- 
nounced by old world connoisseurs of “ wine when it is 
red” to be fatal to anything like just appreciation of the 
flavor and bouquet of Oporto and Bordeaux vintages, is 
not held to affect the taste for those of Rheims and Eper- 
nay. He who restricts his prandial potations to “ spark- 
ling” may, therefore, indulge in lollipops and cigarettes to 
his heart’s content, without fear of being denounced as an 
outward barbarian, “ which,” as Macbeth remarked upon a 
memorable occasion, “ was not so before.” Consequently 
men of good social position, whose fathers would have 
shuddered at the mere sight of a stick of barley sugar or a 
slab of taffee, may be seen any day at dessert time devot- 
ing an animated and persevering attention to chunks of 
nougat and Rabat Lakoum “fondants ” of a dozen differ- 
ent stages and colors, and candied “ mandarins” or ‘Tan- 
gerines.” In a less luxurious stratum of society the 
demand for “butter scotch” and cakes of chocolate has 
become so eager that railway stations and other places of 
public resort positively bristle with mechanical contriv- 
ances for conveying these “ lollies’ to the fortunate posses- 
sor of one particular denomination of Her Majesty’s bronze 
currency. Sweets, in a word, are become a power in the 
State, and rule “the camp, the court the grove.” Even 
judges own their dulcet sway ; soldiers suck almond rock 
while doing “ sentry-go ; "’ the policeman on his beat has a 
bull’s eye in his mouth as well as in his belt, and the Brit- 
ish tar chews an American caramel instead of the quid of 
“pig-tail ” that used to distend his swarthy cheeks in the 
good old days of England’s “ wooden walls.” 

Hindoo Gourmets in Paris—London Standard 

Brillat Savarin might have added another page or two 
to the fourth Meditation in his “ Physiologie du Goat,” 
wherein he descants on appetite and gives proof of the 
prowess of certain big eaters, had he witnessed what hap- 
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pened in a famous restaurant on the Boulevard the other 
night. Three rather gigantic natives of Hindostan, dined 
at the restaurant preparatory to their attendance at an ad- 
jacent theater. 
and succeeded in “ putting away” an enormous mass of 
all the edible commodities of the season, which were duly 
washed down with a copious supply of the best wine from 
the cellars. After that they went to the theater, but no 
sooner was the first act of the play over than they made 
their appearance once more in the restaurant and requisi- 
tioned all the cold fish, fowl and meat that reposed in 
peace in the larder. Before leaving they gave orders for 
a triple supper to be served piping hot after the theatrical 
performance for which they had tickets was over. The 
suppers were dispatched with all the energy and efficiency 
which had characterized the previous assaults made by 
the hungry Hindoos on the provisions supplied by their 
wondering restaurateur and his corps of waiters. 
A Square Meal—From Town Topics 
I dreamed last night I went to hell to dine, 
And oh ! it was a most delicious meal ! 


Each guest at first consumed a vat of wine, 
And ’twixt each gulp, devoured a leg of veal. 


A toasted shark as appetizer came ; 
Followed by ten enormous salmon trout ; 
And with each fish I put my friends to shame 
By swallowing a tun of Dublin stout. 


A roasted elephant I next did eat, 

With nine stewed pumpkins and a ton of bread ; 
A score of rabbits and a llama sweet 

Then to my unresisting stomach sped. 


No ruthless hand my keen enjoyment checked ; 
And, as I swallowed everything in sight, 

The smaller devils viewed me with respect, 
And Satan wished he had my appetite. 


Eight strapping hogs my host then slew and served ; 
A fricasseed giraffe I much enjoyed ; 

A mighty buzzard—tough but toothsome bird— 
For some brief moments kept my jaws employed. 


With these I drank twelve quarts of prime champagne, 
Sixteen of claret, ten of fair Moselle ; 

And Satan, smiling, set ’em up again 
As fast as I could drink and touch the bell. 


A gross of lobsters and twelve nice fried cats, 
As entrées served my cravings to appease ; 
Together with a jar of pickled sprats 
And sixty pounds of moldy Stilton cheese. 
It grew too tedious to raise my glass, 
So, therefore, to allay my inner drouth, 
They dropped a hose into a lake of Bass, 
And pumped it straight into my gaping mouth. 


Before a truffled horse I did not wince, 
But ate with thirty score of buttered buns ; 
Then swallowed with a hauteur of a prince, 
A suet pudding weighing sixty tons. 


Ten thousand ripe bananas, peaches rare, 
And plums, and figs next went to swell my shirt ; 
Six thou—I cannot tell you, I declare, 
All that kind Satan gave me for dessert. 
Queer Articles of Food—Gentleman'’s Magazine 
In South America the inhabitants eat everything, even 
serpents and lizards. Humboldt has there seen even chil- 
dren drag enormous centipedes out of their holes and 
crunch them up. Puppies are choice food on the Missouri 
and Mississippi, and at Emeraldi the tid-bit is a roasted 
monkey. The flesh of the larger animals is appreciated 
variously ; in Arabia the horse, in India the elephant and 
in Egypt the camel. The Chinese taste is for cats, dogs, 
rats and serpents, while bears’ paws and birds’ nests are 
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dainties. But the Pariahs of Hindostan have still stronger 
stomachs, for they contend with the dogs, vultures and 
kites for putrid carrion. The nearest approach to this 
remarkable taste is afforded by the inhabitants of Cochin 
China, who prefer rotten eggs to fresh ones. At Terracina 
a guest will be asked whether he prefers a land or a water 
eel. In the West Indies a large caterpillar found on the 
palm-tree is esteemed a luxury, while the edible nests of 
Java swallows are so rich a dainty that the ingredients of 
a dish will cost as much as £15. A curious taste prevails 
in many parts of the world for clay. According to Hum- 
boldt it is eaten in all the countries of the torrid zone, but 
the practice is also observed in the North, as hundreds of 
cartloads of earth containing infusoria are said to be annu- 
ally consumed by the country people in the most remote 
parts of Sweden, and in Finland a kind of earth is occa- 
sionally mixed with bread. This latter custom is more 
civilized than that observed by the women on the Magda- 
lena river, who, while shaping earthen vessels on the potters’ 
wheel put large lumps of clay in their mouths. In the 
same place it is often necessary to confine the children to 
prevent their running out to eat earth immediately after a 
fall of rain. The Otomac tribe of earth-eating Indians 
knead the earth—a true potters’ clay—into balls of five or 
six inches in diameter, which they roast by a weak fire 
until the outside is hard. They remoisten them when 
they are required as food, and according to a monk who 
lived twelve years among them, one of them would eat a 
pound and a quarter of this peculiar food in a day. 
Mixing Bismarck's Brandy—Temple Bar 

On the occasion of Prince Bismarck’s last speech in the 
Reichstag, Count Herbert, his eldest son, now Secretary of 
State in the Foreign Office, kept the cognac bottle in his 
own hands, while a group of high functionaries divided the 
rest of the work between them. Nothing could exceed for 
downright comicality the busy scene that was enacted 
behind the Chancellor’s back during the whole of the 
speech. The difficulty with which the glass mixers had 
continually to contend was that of securing the requisite 
degree of dilution. First one would taste and find the 
compound too weak, so that more cognac had to be added. 
Then another would pronounce it too strong, and the 
addition of seltzer water was the consequence. More than 
once the Chancellor, hard to please, refused to drink the 
draught so carefully prepared, and one of the solemn group 
had to drain the glass, so that the blending operation might 
begin again. 
were handed to Prince Bismarck full and removed from 
his bench empty before all had been said that was in the 
great statesman’s mind. That was a high record to reach, 
but then the occasion was a momentous one and the Chan- 
cellor’s throat was unusually parched and troublesome. 

The Evolution of the Dinner Table—Housekeeping 

The old English dinner table was a massive thing and was 
heavily loaded for dinner. There were huge joints, enormous 
game pies and the carcasses of poultry. It was considered 
the correct thing for the hostess to carve and to press 
the guests to gluttony, and the host to pass the bottles 
several times too often. With such display of food there 
was little room for floral decorations. In the course of 
time the vegetables were banished from the table and 
handed by the attendants. Then the made dishes were 
dubbed entrées and were cleared off the table and brought 
in by the attendants, piping hot. Finally the meats were 
taken off, and at last, the guests were permitted to eat or 
not to eat, without any influence on the part of the host or 
hostess, while at the same time the praising of the viands, 
which used to be the practice, no longer became proper. 


Probably a dozen and a half small glasses 
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LOVE MAKING IN THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS * 





The next day after the affair at Burton’s I went over to 
Andrews Fork, seven or eight miles away, and was made 
heartily welcome at the largest of the three cabins. 
Andrews had a daughter about twenty years old, and I 
soon understood that she was to be married next day. 
Indeed, the lucky young man was on the ground and 
waiting. He wasa six-footer, slim as a toothpick, awkward 
as a calf, and dead in love. The girl was shy, but not to 
be bluffed by my presence. When I entered the front 
door, the young man, who answered the name of Davy, 
ran out of the back. He felt confused and embarrassed, 
and, taking his seat on a log about thirty feet from the 
house, he hid his face as much as possible behind a sap- 
ling. Andrews called to him, then Mrs. Andrews called, 
but he put his finger in his mouth and would not come. 
Then his Susan went out and said : 

“Now, Davy, what's the scrimmage ? 
come to hurt we’uns.” 

“T ain’t scart.” 

“Then come ‘long in. All of us will be ashamed of ye.” 

“ Got a headache,” said Davy, as he hung back. 


He’un hasn’t 


“ Honest ?” 
“Yes, orful honest. Feels like it ’ud split.’”5 
“Shucks! You’s bashful! You's afraid he’ll poke fun 


at we’uns! But he won't, Davy. 
we're to jine, and he says it’s right. 

“Fur shore?” 

“Fur snake shore. Come in, Davy.” 

She came leading him by the hand, and I did my best 
to put him at his ease. In this I succeeded so well that 
after dinner he took me into his confidence. We were 
lying under a tree, and I had given him the first cigar he 
ever saw, when he suddenly said : 

“Would you run away?” 

“What! From getting married ?” 

“ Yes. ” 

“No, sir-e-e! You are a lucky man to get Sue.” 

“* But folks’l laff.” 

“ Let ’em laugh.” 

“ And wink and titter and make fun !”’ 

“Pooh! What of it?” 

“It’s jist orful, but mebbe I kin do it. I’ve killed b’ars 
and rattlers and wildcats, and I’ve had fights and rows, 
but this skeers me.” 

I got him braced up after an hour’s talk, and then we 
took a cut through the woods to see the new cabin, which 
had been erected for the bridal couple. It was a humble 
structure made of poles, with no door to the doorway, and 
no sash in the window. The ground was beaten down 
hard for the floor, there was a rude fireplace at one end, 
and a bedstead had been made of poles laid in crotches. 
Davy’s mother had given him a bearskin, a kettle, a skillet, 
and jug, and these were placed in a corner. Susan’s 
parents had given her a pan, a kettle, three tin plates, two 
spoons, two knives and forks, and a bottle of vinegar, and 
these were placed in another corner. That was the outfit. 

The mountaineers were my friends. They had gone to 
every trouble to oblige me, and here was an opportunity 
to requite their kindness. There was a genuine country 
store about a mile away, and I got rid of Davy and went 
down there. I had a little talk with the storekeeper, and 
wrote out a list of things and tendered the pay, and his 
voice actually trembled as he said : 


* M. Quad, in Detroit Free Press. 


Pop's dun told him 
He’un won't laff.” 





“Twelve hull dollars! Stranger, ye can’t mean it!” 


“Oh, but I do,” 
“ And all a free gift to Dave and Sue? Wall, it beats 
sarpints! I’ve seed strange things in my time, but this 


clutters me!” 

That evening Andrews and his wife had to go over to 
sit up with a sick neighbor, leaving me alone with the lov- 
ers. After the “sputter ” had been lighted Sue said to me : 

“ You won’t keer, will you?” 

“ About what?” 

“ And pop said you wouldn’t laff nor titter.” 

“What at?” 

“Dave and me is goin’ to court.” 

“ Go right ahead, my dear girl. I am very near-sighted 
and hard of hearing, and you needn't be afraid of me.” 

They sat down on the door-sill, and soon Dave queried : 

“ Hain’t nobody lookin’, be thar ?” 

“ Guess not.” 

“Then I’m goin’ to!” 

“No you hain’t!” 

“But I must, ‘cause I orter !” 

He put his arm around her waist, and there was another 
long silence. Then he said : 

“Kin I squeeze yer hand ?” 

“ Noap.” 

“But I orter.” 

“Well, mebbe.” 

“ And you hain’t kissed me fur an hour.” 

“ David!” 

“ But I orter be kissed. And you orter be kissed.” 

“ Well, mebbe you know best.” 

“ Course I know best. Haven't I killed b’ars and cats ?” 

“ Sartin, fur I seed their hides.” 

“ Don’t sot way off thar, Susan: Sot clusser.” 

“ Noap.” 

“But you orter. 
we most married ?” 

“ Well, mebbe I orter.” 

“ We’s gwine to be crackingly happy.”—“ Yes.” 

“Never git mad ?”—‘ Noap.” 

I went off to bed and left them there, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if they put in most of the night at it. At about 
ten o'clock next morning the people began to drop in, 
and at eleven the marriage took place. The groom had a 
weak spell, but I braced him up, and when the fatal noose 
was adjusted and the trap sprung his conduct was fair to 
medium. After dinner we formed in procession and 
escorted them to their new home. Almost everybody had 
come laden with a present of some sort. In the center of 
the cabin was my surprise, and no crowd of people were 
ever so dumfounded. Mrs. Andrews drew the articles 
out, and it took every one’s breath as she shouted : 

“ Real tea and coffee and saleratus! And here’s cotton 
cloth and pins and thread! And here’s sugar and molas- 
ses and soap! And here's crockery—real crockery—and 
knives and forks and spoons and—” 

But all the women were crying by that time and all the 
men were trembling with excitement. ‘They laid it onto 
me, and I had to own up, and then Andrews called out : 

“Vere, Dave, Sue—git right down yere on yer knees 
and sw’ar to the stranger that you'll pot-luck with him an’ 
his’n as long as grass grows and water runs, and may the 
Lord never desert him!” 

And who could ask for a greater reward ? 


Your pop would say yer orter. Hain’t 
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TREASURE TROVE—RESURRECTING OLD FAVORITES 


The Nativity—E. H. Sears Was it the damp air from the lonely marsh, 
Calm on the listening ear of night Or strain of scarcely intermitted prayer, 
Come heaven's melodious strains, That made their voices, when they sang, as harsh 
Where wild Judea stretches far As any frog's that croaks in evening air— 
Her silver-mantled plains. That made less music in their hymns to lie 
Than in the hoarsest wild-fowl's hoarsest cry ? 


Celestial choirs, from courts above, 
Shed sacred glories there ; If love could sweeten voice to sing a song, 


And angels, with their sparkling lyres, Theirs had been sweetest song was ever sung : 
Make music on the air. But their hearts’ music reached their lips all wrong 
The soul's intent foiled by the traitorous tongue 
The answering hills of Palestine That marred the chapel’s peace, and seemed to scare 
Send back the glad reply, The rapt devotion lingering in the air. 


And greet, from all their holy heights, 


The birds that in the chapel built thei ts, 
The dayepving from on high. e birds that in the chapel built their nests 


And in the stone-work found their small lives fair, 
Flew thence with hurried wings and fluttering breasts 
When rang the bell to call the monks to prayer. 
**Why will they sing,” they twittered, “ why at all ? 
In heaven their silence must be festival !” 


O’er the blue depths of Galilee 
There comes a holier calm, 

And Sharon waves, in solemn praise, 
Her silent groves of palm. 


The Brothers prayed with penance and with tears 
That God would let them give some little part 
Out for the solace of their own sad ears 
Of all the music crowded in their heart. 
Their nature and the marsh-air had their way, 
And still they sang more vilely every day. 


“Glory to God,” the sounding skies 
Loud with their anthems ring ; 

“ Peace to the earth, good-will to men, 
From heaven's Eternal King !” 


Light on thy hills, Jerusalem, 
The Saviour now is born ; And all their prayers and fasts availing not 

And bright, on Bethlehem’s joyous plains, To give them voices sweet, their souls’ desire, 
Breaks the first Christmas morn. The Abbot said, “ Gifts he did not allot, 
God at our hands will not again require ; 

The love He gives us He will ask again 

In love to Him and to our fellow-men. 


Singing of the Magnificat—E. Nesbit—Lays and Legends 

In midst of wide green pasture-lands, cut through 

By lines of alders bordering deep-banked streams, 
Where bulrushes and yellow iris grew, ‘Praise Him we must, and since we cannot praise 

And rest and peace, and all the flowers of dreams, As we would choose, we praise Him as we can. 
The Abbey stood—so still, it seemed a part In heaven we shall be taught the angels’ ways 
Of the marsh-country’s almost pulseless heart. Of singing—we can afford to wait a span. 

In singing, as in toil, do ye your best ; 

Where gray-green willows fringed the stream and pool, God will adjust the balance—do the rest!” 

The lazy meek-faced cattle strayed to graze, 
Sheep in the meadows cropped the grasses cool, But one good Brother, anxious to remove 

And silver-fish shone through the watery ways, This, the reproach now laid on them so long, 
And many a load of fruit and load of corn Rejected council, and for very love 


Into the Abbey storehouses was borne. Besought a Brother, skilled in art of song 
To come to them—his cloister far to leave— 


Yet though so much they had of life’s good things, And sing Magnificat on Christmas Eve. 
The monks but held them as a sacred trust, 
Lent from the storehouse of the King of kings 
Till they, His stewards, should go back to dust. 
‘Not as our own,” they said, ‘‘ but as the Lord's, 
All that the stream yields, or the land affords.” 


So when each brown monk duly sought his place, 
By two aid two, slow pacing to the choir, 

Shrined in his dark oak stall, the strange monk's face 
Shone with a light as of devotion’s fire, 

Good, young and fair, his seemed a form wherein 


And all the villages and hamlets near Pure beauty left no room at all for sin. 


Knew the monks’ wealth, and how their wealth was spent. And when the time for singing it had come, 

In tribulation, sickness, want, or fear, “‘ Magnificat,” face raised, and voice, he sang : 
First to the Abbey all the peasants went, Each in his stall the monks stood glad and dumb, 
Certain to find a welcome, and to be As through the chancel’s dusk his voice outrang, 

Helped in the hour of their extremity. Pure, clear, and perfect—as the thrushes sing 
Their first impulsive welcome of the spring. 
When plague or sickness smote the people sore, 
The Brothers prayed beside the dying bed, 
And nursed the sick back into health once more, 
And through the horror and the danger said : 
‘ How good is God, who has such love for us, 
He lets us tend His suffering children thus !” 


At the first notes the Abbot's heart spoke low : 
“Oh God, accept this singing, seeing we, 
Had we the power, would ever praise Thee so— 
Would ever, Lord, Thou know’st, sing thus for Thee ; 
Thus in our hearts Thy hymns are ever sung, 
As he thou blessest sings them with his tongue.” 


They in their simple ways and works were glad: But as the voice rose higher, and more sweet, 
Yet all men raust have sorrows of their own. The Abbot's heart said, “ Thou hast heard us grieve, 
And so a bitter grief the Brothers had, And sent an angel from beside Thy feet, 
Nor mourned for others’ heaviness alone. To sing Magnificat on Christmas Eve; 
This was the secret of their sorrowing, To ease our ache of soul, and let us see 
That not a monk in all the house could sing ! How we some day in heaven shall sing to Thee.” 
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Through the cold Christmas night the hymn rang out, 
In perfect cadence, clear as sunlit rain— 
Such heavenly music that the birds without 
Beat their warm wings against the window pane, 
Scattering the frosted crystal snow outspread 
Upon the stone-lace and the window lead. 


The white moon through the window seemed to gaze 
On the pure face and eyes the singer raised ; 
The storm-wind hushed the clamor of its ways ; 
God seemed to stoop to hear Himself thus praised, 
And breathless all the Brothers stood, and still 
Reached longing souls out to the music’s thrill. 


Old years came back, and half-remembered hours, 
Dreams of delights that never were to be, 
Mothers’ remembered kiss, the funeral flowers 
Laid on the grave of life’s felicity ; 
An infinite dear passion of regret 
Swept through their hearts, and left their eyelids wet. 


The birds beat ever at the window, till 

They break the pane, and so could entrance win ; 
Their slender feet clung to the window-sill, 

And though with them the bitter air came in, 
The monks were glad that the birds too should hear, 
Since to God's creatures all His praise is dear. 


The lovely music waxed and waned, and sank, 
And brought less conscious sadness in its train, 
Unrecognized despair that thinks to thank 
God for a joy renounced, a chosen pain— 
And deems that peace which is but stifled life 
Dulled by a too-prolonged unfruitful strife. 


When service done, the Brothers gathered round 
To thank the singer—modest-eyed, said he : 
** Not mine the grace, if grace indeed abound ; 
God gave the power, if any power there be ; 
if 1 in hymn or psalm clear voice can raise, 
As His the gift, so His be all the praise !” 


That night-—the Abbot lying on his bed— 

A sudden flood of radiance on him fell, 
Poured from the crucifix above his head, 

And cast a storm of light across his cell— 
And in the fullest fervor of the light 
An angel stood, glittering, and great, and white. 


His wings a thousand rainbow clouds seem'd made, 
A thousand lamps of love shone in his eyes, 
The light of dawn upon his brows was laid, 
Odors of thousand flowers of Paradise 
Filled all the cell, and through the heart there stirred 
A sense of music that could not be heard. 


The Angel spoke—his voice was low and sweet 
As the sea’s murmur on low-lying shore— 

Or whisper of the wind in ripened wheat : 

“‘ Brother,” he said, “ the God we both adore 

Has sent me down to ask, is all not right ?— 

Why was Magnificat not sung to-night ?” 


Tranced in the joy the Angel's presence brought, 
The Abbot answered : “ All these weary years 

We have sung our best—but always have we thought 
Our voices were unworthy heavenly ears ; 

And so to-night we found a clearer tongue, 

And by it the Magnificat was sung.” 


The Angel answered, “ All these happy years 
In heaven has your Magnificat been heard ; 
This night alone, the angels’ listening ears 
Of all its music caught not a single word. 
Say, who is he whose goodness is not strong 
Enough to bear the burden of his song ?” 
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The Abbot named his name. “Ah, why,” he cried, 
“ Have angels heard not what we found so dear?” 
**Only pure hearts,” the angel's voice replied, 

“Can carry human songs up to God's ear; 
To-night in heaven was missed the sweetest praise 
That ever rises from earth's mud-stained maze, 


The monk who sang Magnificat is filled 
With lust of praise, and with hypocrisy ; 
He sings for earth—in heaven his notes are stilled 
By muffling weight of deadening vanity ; 
His heart is chained to earth, and cannot bear 
His singing higher than the listening air ! 


‘ From purest hearts most perfect music springs, 


And while you mourned your voices were not sweet, 
Marred by the accident of earthly things,— 

In heaven, God, listening, judged your song complete. 
The sweetest of earth’s music came from you, 
The music of a noble life and true!” 


A Christmas Hymn—Alfred Domett 

It was the calm and silent night ! 

Seven hundred years and fifty-three 
Had Rome been growing up to might, 

And now was queen of land and sea. 
No sound was heard of clashing wars ; 

Peace brooded o’er the hushed domain ; 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove, and Mars 

Held undisturbed their ancient reign, 

In the solemn midhight 
Centuries ago. 


’Twas the calm and silent night ! 

The senator of haughty Rome, 
Impatient, urged his chariot’s flight, 

From lordly revel rolling home ! 
Triumphal arches, gleaming swell 

His breast with thoughts of boundless sway ; 
What recked the Roman what befell 

A paltry province far away, 

In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago? 


Within that province far away 
Went plodding home a weary boor ; 
A streak of light before him lay, 
Fallen through a half-shut stable door 
Across his path. He passed, for naught 
Told what was going on within ; 
How keen the stars ! his only thought,— 
The air how calm and cold and thin, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago ! 


Oh, strange indifference! low and high 
Drowsed over common joys and cares; 
The earth was still, and knew not why 
The world was listening unawares ! 
How calm a moment may precede 
One that shall thrill the world forever ! 
To that still moment none would heed, 
Man’s doom was linked no more to sever, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago ! 


It is the calm and solemn night ! 

A thousand bells ring out, and throw 
Their joyous peals abroad, and smite 

The darkness, charmed and holy now ! 
The night that erst no name had worn, 

To it a happy name is given ; 
For in that stable lay, new-born, 

The peaceful Prince of earth and heaven, 

In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago ! 


eRe Se a 
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SCIENTIFIC, HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL, AND GENERAL 





Changes in the Language—The Academy 
Few, scholars even, are aware of the great changes through 
which the English language has passed in successive cen- 
turies. Following are specimens of the Lord’s Prayer, as 
used at various periods in English history : 


A. D. 1158.—Fader ur heune, haleweide beith thi neune, cumin thi 
kuneriche, thy wille beoth idon in heune and in erthe. The euryeu 
dawe briend, gif ous thilk dawe. And vorzif uer detters as vi yors- 
ifen ure dettoures. And lene us nought into temtation, bot delyvor 
eus of evel. Amen. 

A.D. 1300.—Fader ure in heavene. Halewyn be thi name, thi 
kingdom come, thy wille be done as in hevene and earthe—Oua urche 
days bred give us todaye. And forgive oure dettes as we forgive oure 
dettoures. And lead us nor in temptation, bote delyveor us of yvil. 
Amen. 

A.D. 1370.—Oure fadir that art in heunes hallowid be thi name, thi 
kingdom come to, be thi wille done in erthe as in heune, geve to us 
this day oure breed oure other substance forgene to us our dettis as we 
forgauen to oure dettouris, lede us not into temptation; but delyeur us 
yvel. Amen. 

A.D. 1524.—O oure father which arte in heven, hallowed be thy 
Let thy kingdom come. Thy wyoll be fulfilled as well in 
earth as it is in heven. And for- 
give us our trespaces even as we forgive our trespacers, And lead us 
not into temptation, but delyver us from vell. Fyr thyne is the king- 
Amen. 

A.D. 1561.—Our father which art in heauen, sanctified be thy name. 
Let thy,kingdom come. Thy will be done, as in heauen, in earth also. 
Give us today our superstantial bread. And forgive us our dettes as 
we forgive our detters. And lead us not into temptation. But deliv- 
ere us from evil. Amen. 

A.D. 1711.-—Our father which art in heauen, hallowed be thy name. 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done inearth as it is in heauen. Give 
us this day our dayley bread. And forgive us our debts as we forgive 
our debtors. And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 

For thyne is the kingdome, and the power, and the glory for- 
Amen. 
Newspaper Making in India—The English Printer 

The making of a paper in India would seem a strange pro- 
cess to an English printer. The native compositors who 
use type sit on the floor with their cases about them; in 
fact, most of the work is done on the floor. Many of them 
who set type for English newspapers do not know the 
English language. They become very expert, and set type 
day after day without understanding more than the few 
words they have been able to pick up in the course of 
their work. The advertising is chiefly of foreign goods 
imported into India. The native people are too cautious 
to expend much money in advertising. Newspapers in 
the vernacular are mostly lithographed. Type has been 
adapted to the vernacular characters, and is less difficult 
to read than lithographed works ; but a finely lithographed 
newspaper or book is as much superior to type as the 
painting of a master is superior to a chromo. The press- 
work is done by hand, as native labor is cheaper than 
engines and great presses. Illustrated papers are rare. 
Head and tail pieces in conventional flower and geometric 
designs are often very fine, but the representations of 
places or persons are little more than outlined, and with- 
out proportion or perspective. The mission presses have 
introduced many European cuts, but they are only a little 
more interesting and intelligible to native readers than 
their pictures would be to us. In their names of news- 
papers the people of India, in a most marked manner, 
exhibit their poetic, aristocratic, and affectionate natures. 
The Friends, Benefactors, and Well-Wishers of various 
classes and causes exceed all others. Various Lights 
stand next, as Light Reflector, Mountain of Light, Glitter- 


name. 
Give us this daye oure dayly brede. 


dome and the power and the glorye for ever. 


evil. 
ever. 


« 
ing Sun, Rise of the Full Moon,*,Woman Enlightener. 
Other titles can be mentioned: Diffuser of Sweet News, 


‘Pleasure of Hearts, Victory of Islam, Strewing of Roses, 


Preventor of Early Marriages, Light of Morality, All-Pro- 
ducing Tree, Ocean of Knowledge, and Sea of Medical 
Knowledge. Nepaul claims to have the smallest paper in 
the world, issued monthly. The name of the Goveriment 
gazette of the Royal Palace of Bangkok, Buddhistic in 
teaching, and sent only to officials, strikes one as good to 
sneeze by—Rahchakech chahum bake-sah. 
The Process of Embalming—From “ The Casket” 

The process of embalming is as follows, and is called the 
“Brunelli process’’: The ‘circulatory system is cleansed 
by washing with cold water till it issues quite clear from 
the body. This may occupy from two to five hours. Al- 
cohol is injected so as to abstract as much water as pos- 
sible. This occupies about a quarter of an hour. Ether 
is then injected to abstract the fatty matter. This occu- 
pies from two to ten hours. A strong solution of tannin 
is then injected. This occupies for imbibition from two to 
ten hours. The body is then dried in a current of warm 
air passed over heated chloride of calcium. This may 
occupy two to five hours. The body is then perfectly 
preserved, ard resists decay. The Italians exhibit speci- 
mens which are as hard as stone, retain the shape per- 
fectly, and are equal to the best wax models. It will be 
observed in this process that those substances most prone 
to decay are removed, and the rema ‘ning portions are con- 
verted by the tannin into a substance resembling leather. 

The Swarming of Men—Nineteenth Century 

England and Wales contained something less than 
9,000,000 in 1801. Then, for the first time, there was an 
accurate count. Proposals had been made before, and a 
bill was brought into Parliament in 1753 for taking a cen- 
sus of the kingdom, but the project was denounced and 
defeated as an insult to God and man. An attempt to 
number the people was a manifest impiety, and it was 
almost as clearly seen that it covered some iniquitous 
design of taxing anew a harassed nation. So the plan 
failed till in 1801 our forefathers were counted, and it was 
found that 8,892,536 persons were living in England and 
Wales. Less than 9,000,000 then, it is certain that there 
are more than three times as many now. At the last 
counting there were close upon twenty-six millions (25,- 
974,439), and that was made six years and three-quarters 
since. The present estimate is 28,250,000. We have more 
than trebled during this century—a very small breadth in 
the life of a people. If we look back beyond 1801 we 
must trust to conjectures ; but there was a rough calcula- 
tion made just three centuries since, when England was 
threatened by the Spanish Armada, and the best estimate 
of the population of that time put it at about 5,500,000. 
People did not jostle one another much in “ the spacious 
times of great Elizabeth;” but indeed there was room 
enough to move about in 1801. The increase in 220 years 
was not much more than half, just 60 upon 100, while in 
the subsequent years two have been added to every one 
that existed before. In view of this disparity of increase, 
it is a natural question to ask whether the growth has been 
uniformly maintained since 1801, or whether our numbers 
are continually increasing at a faster ratio. The answer 
may be unexpected: We grew most at the beginning of 
the century. The first decade was a period of practically 
continuous war, but yet the numbers added exceeded 14 to 
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the 100. The second half of the next 10 years was a time 
of peace, and the numbers swelled so that more than 18 
were added to every 190 counted at the beginning of this 
decade. But that proved to be the top of the tide. Al- 
though the addition in the next ten years was nearly 16 
per cent. there was a decline, and every successive period 
showed a less and less rate of increase till 1851-61, when 
it fell below 12 per cent., and then, taking a turn, it ran to 
13.19 per cent. in 1861-71, and to 14.36 in the years 1871- 
1881. The maximum was 1811-21, the minimum 1851-61, 
from which it has been rising to a maximum not yet ascer- 
tained, although indeed it may be overpassed. The mass 
has always been growing, but not with the same intensity ; 
the rate fell away, it recovered, and there may be some 
reason to think it has again declined. But has the increase 
all come from within? Is this triplication of numbers 
wholly due to the growth of the English people, or is it in 
any, and, if so, in what measure borrowed from immigra- 
tion from many lands, or at least from other portions of 
the United Kingdom? The hospitality of our shores is 
great—we sometimes hear it muttered, nowadays, that it is 
too free—and De Foe proved long ago that the true-born 
Englishman was a mongrel product of many breeds. Do 
our numbers come from such importations ? 
A Queer French Prophecy—From The Tablet 

A Belgian paper professes to have unearthed a really 
curious passage out of an old book in the State Library of 
Brussels. This book was published by Jean Stratius in 
Lyons in the year 1585, and contains a number of astro- 
logical “ prophecies " much in the style of the more cele- 
brated ones of Nostradamus ; among these is said to be 
the following : 

** Tu dois vivre ct mourir. 6 Gaule. soubs trois Bo, 
Deux Siecles sous Bo I., tu haulseras, 6 Gaule. 


Tu corseras Bo I1.,, ains te feras tombeau ; 
Puis soubs mitron Bo I11., Bis Clem clord ton réle.” 


The meaning of these lines seems to be something like 
this: “Thou must live and die, O Gaul, under three Bo’s. 
For two centuries under Bo I. thou shalt rise, O Gaul. 
Thou shalt raise up (?) BoIL., and thus shalt rend thyself 
into pieces. Then under Bo III., the baker, Bis Clem will 
end thy ré/e.” The explanation of the supposed “ proph- 
ecy is plain enough. “Bo I.” is the Bourbon dynasty, 
which ruled France for two centuries—from 1589 to 1789, 
from Henry IV. to the outbreak of the Revolution. “ Bo 
II.” is evidently Napoleon Bonaparte, and the “ corseras ” 
seems to be a play upon his Corsican origin. Lastly, who 
can fail to see that “ Bo III.,” the ‘‘ baker,” is Boulanger ? 
Whilst the “ Bis Clem” who is to bring France’s destiny 
to an ignominious end can only be Bis[marck] and 
Clém[enceau]. Such is said to be the prophecy published 
in 1585 by one Jacques Molan, Doctor of Laws and Advo- 
cate to the Parliament of Macon. 
Discoveries Made By Accident—London Tit Bits 

Valuable discoveries have been made, and valuable 
inventions suggested, by the veriest accidents. An 
alchemist, while seeking to discover a mixture of earths 
that would make the most durable crucibles, one day 
found that he had made porcelain. The power of lenses, 
as applied to the telescope, was discovered by a watch- 
maker’s apprentice. While holding spectacle-glasses be- 
tween his thumb and finger, he was startled at the sud- 
denly-enlarged appearance of a neighboring church-spire. 
The art of etching upon glass was discovered by a Nurem- 
berg glass-cutter. By accident, a few drops of aqua fortis 
fell upon his spectacles. He noticed that the glass became 
corroded and softened where the acid had touched it. 
That was hint enough. He drew figures upon glass with 
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varnish, applied the corroding fluid, then cut away the 
glass around the drawing. When the varnish was removed, 
the figures appeared raised upon a dark ground. Mezzo- 
tinto owed its invention to the simple accident of the gun- 
barrel of a sentry becoming rusted with dew. The swaying 
to and fro of a chandelier in a cathedral suggested to Gal- 
ileo the application of the pendulum. The art of litho- 
graphing was perfected through suggestions made by 
accident. A poor musician was curious to know whether 
music could not be etched upon stone as well as upon cop- 
per. After he had prepared his slab, his mother asked him 
to make a memorandum of such clothes as she proposed 
to send away to be washed. Not having pen, ink and 
paper convenient, he wrote the list on the stone with the 
etching preparation, intending to make a copy of it at lei- 
sure. A few days later, when about to clean the stone, he 
wondered what effect aqua fortis would have upon it. He 
applied the acid, and in a few minutes saw the writing 
standing out in relief. The next step necessary was sim- 
ply to ink the stone and take off an impression. The com- 
position of which printing-rollers are made was discovered 
by a Salopian printer. Not being able to find the pelt-ball, 
he inked the type with a piece of soft glue which had fallen 
out of a glue-pot. It was such an excellent substitute that, 
after mixing molasses with the glue, to give the mass 
proper consistency, the old pelt-ball was entirely discarded. 
The shop of a Dublin tobacconist, by the name of Lundy- 
foot, was destroyed by fire. While he was gazing dolefully 
into the smouldering ruins, he noticed that his poorer 
neighbors were gathering the snuff from the canisters. He 
tested the snuff for himself, and discovered that the fire 
had largely improved its pungency and aroma. It was a 
hint worth profiting by. He secured another shop, built 
a lot of ovens, subjected the snuff to a heating process, 
gave the brand a particular name, and in a few years be- 
came rich through an accident which he at first thought 
had completely ruined him. The process of whitening su- 
gar was discovered in a curious way. A hen that had 
gone through a clay puddle went with her muddy feet into 
a sugar-house. She left her tracks on a pile of sugar. It 
was noticed that wherever her tracks were the sugar was 
whitened. Experiments were instituted, and the result 
was that wet clay came to be used in refining sugar. The 
origin of blue-tinted paper came about by a mere slip of 
the hand. The wife of William East, an English paper- 
maker, accidentally let a blue bag fall into one of the vats 
of pulp. The workmen were astonished when they saw the 
peculiar color of the paper, while Mr. East was highly in- 
censed over what he considered a grave pecuniary loss. 
His wife was so much frightened that she would not con- 
fess her agency in the matter. After storing the damaged 
paper for four years, Mr. East sent it to his agent at Lon- 
don, with instructions to sell it for what it would bring. 
The paper was accepted as a “ purposed novelty,” and was 
disposed of at quite an advance over market price. Mr. 
East was astonished at réceiving an order from his agent 
for another large invoice of the paper. He was without 
the secret, and found himself in a dilemma. Upon men- 
tioning it to his wife, she told him about the accident. He 
kept the secret, and the demand for the novel tint far ex- 
ceeded his ability to supply it. 
When Protection Began—The Edinburgh Review 

The customs—whose origin is unknown—were certainly 
imposed by the Crown before they were granted by Par- 
liament. They were the duties which the merchants, who 
in early days were almost exclusively foreigners, were “ ac- 
customed ” to pay to the Crown for the privilege of trade 
and possibly for protection. And the Great Charter dis- 
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tinctly recognizes the Crown’s right, for while it condemns 
the “ mala tolta,” or unjust tolls, it reserves “ antiquas et 
ractas consuetudines,” the ancient and ordered customs. 
These ancient customs are believed to have comprised ex- 
port duties on wool, skins and leather, and a “ prisage ” on 
wine. Their amount is not known, but sixty years after 
the Great Charter, in 1275, the merchants, for the sake of 
increased protection, undertook to pay higher duties—of 
6s 8d on the sack of wool, or 300 woolfells, and 13s 4d on 
the last of leather—and these increased duties were for- 
mally voted by Parliament. They were raised without au- 
thority by Edward I. in 1294 and 1297, but the increased 
exactions were condemned in the latter year as “ mala tol- 
ta” when Parliament formally recognized the rates of 
1275. Henceforth the latter were known as the ancient or 
great customs. Twenty-seven years later, in 1302, Ed- 
ward I., in some want of money, commuted the prisage of 
wine for a fixed duty of 2s the cask; and in the same year 
he made an agreement with the foreign merchants for ad- 
ditional duties on wool, woolfells and hides, for additional 
duties on cloth, and for the payment of what would now be 
called an ad valorem duty of 3d in the pound on all ex- 
ported and imported commodities. These duties were 
thenceforward known as the new or small customs. The 
king endeavored, though without success, to extend them 
to native merchants in the following year; and in 1309, 
during the reign of Edward II., the new customs formed 
the subject of a petition to Parliament and were suspended. 
Subsequently revived, “they received legal sanction in the 
statute of the Staple in 1353.’ But this statute did not fi- 
nally settle the point in dispute, and so lately as in Tudor, 
as well as in Stuart times, the Crown claimed a right to in- 
crease the rates or impose fresh duties without Parliamen- 
tary sanction. In 1604 one Bates, a Turkey merchant, the 
Hampden of indirect taxation, refused to pay a new duty 
on currants ; and the judges formally decided that “the 
seaport are the king’s gates, which he may open and shut 
to whom he pleases.” Bates, therefore, was ordered to pay 
the impost. Emboldened, perhaps, by this decision, 
Charles I. from 1625 to 1641 collected the port duties by 
royal warrant ; and during that period a new book of rates 
was published by his expressed authority. 

Mourning Colors the World Over—Notes and Queries 

Besides black, the following are used as a sign of grief 
for the dead. Black and white striped to express sorrow 
and hope, among the South Sea Islanders. Grayish brown, 
the color of the earth to which the dead return, in Ethiopia. 
Pale brown, the color of withered leaves, is the mourning 
of Persia. Sky-blue to express the assured hope that the 
deceased has gone to heaven. This is the mourning of 
Syria, Cappadocia, and Armenia. Deep blue in Bokhara. 
Purple and violet to express “ Kings and Queens to God.” 
The color of mourning for cardinals and kings of France. 
The color of mourning in Turkey is violet. White (emblem 
of hope), the color of mourning in China. Henry VIII. 
wore white for Anne Boleyn. The ladies of ancient Rome 
and Sparta wore white. It was the color of mourning in 
Spain till 1498. Yellow (the sear and yellow leaf), the 
color of mourning in Egypt and in Burmah. Anne Boleyn 
wore yellow mourning for Catharine of Aragon. 

The Newspapers of the World—N. Y. Telegram 

The first newspaper in the world was printed in 1457 in 
Nuremburg and called the Gazette, while the first daily 
made its appearance in 1615 and was called the Frankfort 
Gazette. In 1622 the first newspaper was started in Eng- 
land. Nineteen years later, or in 1641, the first attempt 
at Parliamentary reporting was made. The first adver- 
tisement in any paper appeared in 1648, and the first paper 
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devoted exclusively to advertisements and shipping was 
published in 1657. The Gazette de France, published in 
Paris in 1731, was the first French newspaper. It was 
issued daily after May 1, 1792. England, however, had a 
daily ninety years before this, for the Daily Courant was 
started in 1702. A paper called the St. Petersburg Gazette 
was started in Russia the following year. At present the 
European papers that are over a hundred years old are as 
follows: Frankfort Gazette, established 1615 ; Leipsic 
Gazette, 1660 ; London Gazette, 1665 ; Stamford Mercury, 
1695 ; Edinburgh Courant, 1705 ; Rostork Gazette, 1710; 
Newcastle Courant, 1711; Leeds Mercury, 1718; Berlin 
Gazette, 1722; Leicester Journal, 1752; Dublin Free- 
man’s Journal, 1755, and London Times, 1785. The first 
newspaper in this country was published in Boston in 1690, 
by Benjamin Harris. It was a monthly sheet, called 
Publick Occurences, Foreign and Domestick. It lived but 
twenty-four hours, as the government suppressed it after 
the first edition. The first permanent newspaper was its 
successor, the Boston News Letter, published in 1704. 
The first political paper started in this country was the 
Journal, of this city, published in 1733. In 1744 the 
Advertiser, of Philadelphia, the first daily, made its appear- 
ance. The Recorder, of Chillicothe, Ohio, published in 
1814, was the first religious paper, and the American 
Farmer, of Baltimore, started in 1818, the first agricultural 
paper. It was in 1822 that the Prices Current, of New 
Orleans, the first commercial paper, made its appearance. 
New York claims the honor of publishing the first penny 
paper. This was the Morning Post, started in 1833. The 
New York Herald, started in 1835, has the honor of being 
the first independent paper in this country. The first 
illustrated paper, the News, was published in Boston in 
1853, and the first religious daily, the Witness, in this city 
in 1870. The pioneer of the illustrated religious press is 
the Christian Weekly, of this city, organized in 1871. The 
Republican, of St. Louis, Mo., which was started in 1808, 
was the first newspaper west of the Mississippi; the 
Graphic, of this city, was the first illustrated daily of the 
world ; it was established in 1873. The papers in this 
country over a hundred years old are the Gazette, of 
Annapolis, Md., established in 1745 ; Gazette,.of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., 1756; the Mercury, Newport, R. L., 1758; 
Courant, Hartford, Conn., 1764; Journal, New Haven, 
Conn., 1767; Gazette, Salem, Mass., 1768; Spy, Worces- 
ter, Mass., 1770, and the American, Baltimore, Md., 1773. 


Scientific Play with Soap Bubbles—The Electrical World 

One of the most beautiful experiments shown at the 
recent conversazione of the Royal Society, England, was 
that of Mr. C. V. Boys on the effect of the electric light 
and of electrification on soap bubbles. One experiment 
was to demonstrate that there is no real contact between 
two bubbles, blown one within the other. Having blown 
a spherical bubble of the ordinary Plateau solution, he 
blew inside it a second bubble with a solution colored by 
fluorescence of uranine, and when this compound bubble 
was placed within the beam of a powerful electric light, 
the inner bubble shown with the brilliant emerald fluores- 
cence of uranium, while the outer bubble shone with the 
splendid colors due to thin films, thus showing that there 
could be no liquid contact, or the uranine would have 
given its characteristic fluorescence to both. Mr. Boys 
next dropped an ordinary air bubble into a glass vessel 
containing ether vapor, when it floated about on its invisi- 
ble surface as a bladder would in water. After a few 
seconds Mr. Boys lifted it out again by means of a wire 
ring, and, placing it in the path of a beam of electric light, 
received its shadow on a white screen, when the heavy 
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ether vapor could be seen pouring away from the sides of 
the bubble, showing first that when floating on the vaporous 
ether it had by diffusion absorbed a quantity of the vapor, 
and when removed into the air the direction of diffusion 
was reversed, and the ether vapor poured away from it 
like water, producing by its different index of refraction 
to that of air an apparent shadow on the screen. Again, 
if an air bubble attached to the tube by which it has been 
blown be dipped into the ether vapor for a few seconds 
and then lifted out, it hangs like a heavy drop from the 
end of the tube, and if a light be applied to the opposite 
end of the tube the surface tension of the bubble drives 
out the inflammable mixture within it, which burns with a 
steady flame until the bubble has shrunk away to nothing. 
If two bubbles are made to press against one another 
externally no liquid contact takes place, but if a feebly 
electrified body be brought anywhere in their neighbor- 
hood they instantly coalesce. If, however, the one bubble 
be within the other no such effect takes place, the outer 
bubble effectually protecting the inner bubble. 
Sweet-scented Secrets—The Golden Argosy 

The export of the fine perfumery is principally from 
Grasse, Nice, Cannes and Bremen. The business is divided 
into two parts. The manufacturer extracts from the flowers 
their essential oils. The perfumer buys these oils, pomades 
and extracts, and compounds them in several ways. Only 
about a dozen of all the fragrant flowers in the world are 
used in the manufacture of perfumery, viz.: the violet, 
rose, orange flower, jasmine, tuberose, cassia, lavender, 
thyme, rosemary, geraniums, jonquil, and fennel. The rose 
and the orange are the most valuable. Of the numerous 
varieties of the rose, only one is used—the Provence rose, 
single, pale pink, the most sweet smelling of roses ; not 
hardy. Picking for perfumery occurs in almost every month 
of the year. It is a paradoxical fact in the business that 
the bitter orange yields the best blossoms for perfumery. 
One ton of blossoms yields two pounds eight ounces of oil 
neroli. The fruit of the bitter orange yields a very fine 
essential oil, bigarade. It is used in many scents. The 
orange tree, cultivated for its oil, lasts, with care, over 200 
years. One ton of the distilled leaves of the scented verbena 
geranium yields from 24 to 30 ounces of the essential oil. 
The flowers of the jasmine are picked just after sunset in 
July, and in the morning, as soon as the dew is off, in August. 
The jasmine is a peculiarly delicate flower. Its essential 
oil is so volatile that it cannot be extracted by distillation, 
the heated water decomposing it so that only a faint tinge 
of the perfume is left in the water that passes through the 
refrigerant. Like the jasmine, the oil of the tuberose 
cannot be extracted by distillation. The perfume of the 
cassia is much used in compounds. The process of manu- 
facturing perfumes is in itself very interesting, especially to 
the ladies. A ton of roses yields only two ounces of the attar, 
ottar, or otto. If kept at a temperature below 60 degrees 
attar crystallizes; if kept open to the air and light it is 
easily volatilized. Perfumed oils are made by putting fresh 
quantities of flowers into the finest of virgin olive oil, from 
20 to 30 different times. The essential oil of flowers has a 
strong affinity to lard or grease. The latter, rendered as 
white as snow, is perfectly saturated with the flowers. The 
process is repeated many times. In this way we have 
pomade of rose, orange, cassia, and violet. The affinity of 
the perfume of flowers for alcohol is, however, stronger than 
that for grease. Pomades, immersed in alcohol, are ren- 
dered into extracts, the grease leaving the perfume. 

Concerning Oaths and Affirmations—London Globe 

The following summary of the forms of oaths in use in 

foreign legislative assemblies is extracted from the reports 
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received at the British foreign office at the time of the 
Bradlaugh excitement : 

Bavaria—I swear * * So help me God and His Holy Gospel. 

Denmark—I promise and swear * * * So help me God and 
His Holy Word. 

Greece—I swear in the name of the Holy and Consubstantial and 
Indivisible Trinity. 

Hesse-Darmstadt—I swear * * * So help me God. 

Saxe-Coburg and Baden—I swear. So help me God. 

Holland—I swear. So help me God. 

Portugal—I swear on the Holy Gospels. 

Prussia—I swear by God, the Almighty and Omniscient * * * 
So help me God. 

Saxony—I swear by Almighty God. 

Servia—I swear by one God and with all that is according to law 
most sacred and in this world dearest * * * So help me God in 
this and that other world. 

Spain—After swearing on the Gospel, the President says: ‘‘ Then 
may God repay; but if you fail may He claim it from you.” 

Sweden and Norway—I (President or Vice-President only) swear 
before God and his HolyeGospel * * * I will be faithful to this 
oath as sure as God shall save my body and soul. 

Switzerland—In the presence of the Almighty God I swear * * * 
So help me God. 


United States—I do solemnly swear * * * 


So help me God. 


In Bavaria non-Christians omit the reference to the gos- 
pel. In Holland and the United States affirmation is 
optional. In Prussia and in Switzerland affirmation is 
permitted to those who object on religious grounds to the 
oath. In Austria a promise is in every case substituted 
for an oath. In Belgium and Italy the adjuration is used 
without any theistic reference, and in France and Rou- 
mania, the German Reichstag and for deputies in Sweden 
and Norway neither oath nor affirmation is demanded. 

The World's Largest Flower—FPittsburg Bulletin 

In the farthest southeastern island of the Phillippine 
group, Mindinao, upon one of its mountains, Parag, in the 
neighborhood of the highest peak in the island, the volcano 
Apo, a party of botanical and ethnographical explorers 
found recently, at the height of 2,500 feet above the sea 
level, a colossal flower. The discoverer, Dr. Alexander 
Schadenberg, could scarcely believe his eyes when he saw 
amidst the low-growing bushes the immense buds of this 
flower, like gigantic brown cabbage heads. But he was 
still more astonished when he found a specimen in full 
bloom, a five-petaled flower, nearly a yard in diameter—as 
large as a carriage-wheel, in fact. This enormous blossom 
was borne on a sort of vine creeping on the ground. It 
was known by the native who accompanied Dr. Schaden- 
berg, who called it Bo-o. The party had no scale by 
which the weight of the flower could be ascertained, but 
they improvised a swinging scale, using their boxes and 
specimens as weights. Weighing these when opportunity 
served, it was found that a single flower weighed over 
twenty-two pounds. It was impossible to transport the 
fresh flower, so the travelers photographed it, and dried a 
number of its leaves by the heat of a fire. Dr. Schaden- 
berg then sent the photographs and dried specimens to the 
royal Botanical gardens at Breslau, where the learned di- 
rector immediately recognized it as a species of Rafflesia, a 
plant formerly discovered in Sumatra and named after the 
English governor, Sir Stamford Raffles. The new flower 
was accordingly named Rafflesia Schadenbergia. The five 
petals of this immense flower are oval and creamy-white, 
and grow around a center filled with countless long violet- 
hued stamens, thicker and longer in the female, or fertile 
flowers, than in the infertile. The fertilization is accom- 
plished by insects, whose larve breed in the decaying flesh 
of its thick petals. The fertile flower develops a soft, berry- 
like fruit, in which countless seeds are imbedded. The 
flower exhales a poisonous gas, even when first opened. 
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KISSES OF GOLD—A FRENCH FAIRY STORY #* 


She sang the songs of forest birds—but never bird sang 
them so sweetly ! 

He played the tambourine of the Bohemian dance, but 
never Gypsy fingers glanced so lightly or shook such music 
from silver bells ! 

And together they wandered through the land. 

Who were they? 

They knew not! But those who were sheltered in 
houses from wind and storm, those who were served on 
white linen and in plenty, were not of their kin. 

And did they remember nothing ? 

Remember? Ah, yes. A day when the skies frowned 
and the cold rain fell; when the leaves in the forest 
shuddered and the wind screamed harshly :— 

“Go on! goon!” 

“Far away, down the mountain, the sun is shining,” he 
said, and he took her hand and led her to where the sands 
of the coast were golden and the waters were blue and 
bright. And from that time they had traveled always 
toward the sun. Assuredly, they might have perished of 
thirst and hunger! But did not the good God make the 
stream run in the forest ? and the village housewife could 
always find a crust too hard to throw to her chickens! 
When the nights were cold he took off his bit of a ragged 
coat and threw it about her shoulders and clasped her 
close in his arms. When the sun burned fiercely he bade 
her rest in the shade of the forest while he went through 
the village streets and played and sang for both. She had 
only rags to cover her, but through them shone a skin 
like satin, and Milady would barter her best silken gown 
for such a pair of shoulders. 

Wandering, wandering! Sometimes a day, sometimes 
an hour in the village; sometimes welcomed, sometimes 
chased ; sometimes heard and even applauded—for they 
were fair to see and pleasant to hear—sometimes driven 
from the door with imprecations by those who hated them 
at once for their youth, their beantv. and their poverty— 
sometimes with a handful of sou --sometimes, ah yes, very 
often empty-handed ! 

But though there were those who would not give, there 
were none who might take away. And they had always 
their great love. No misery can be so cold and cruel as 
love is warm and sweet. 


But there came long winter days, when doors were 
closed, and hearts were closed with them. There came 
long winter nights, when they had need of all their love 
and all their childish courage. The woods and roads were 
one whirling mass of stinging snow. Food, shelter, both 
were denied them. They could go forward but slowly 
‘against the rough hands of the wind, and for many hours 
they struggled, until at last fainting, falling, they reached 
a ruined granary, whose tottering walls should at least offer 
some poor defense against the icy breath of the storm. 

As if enraged at the loss of his prey, the wind howled 
hideously without and threatened to drag their shelter from 
over them ; chilling gusts swept through a hundred rents in 
the roof ; the snow drifted in about them as they lay on the 
floor. He threw his arms about her—cold, shaking arms. 

“T will warm thee!” he said, but his voice sounded far 
away, and his teeth chattered so that she understood not 
his words, only the caress which accompanied them. She 
* Adapted by Ballard Craig, for Current Literature, from the French 

of Catulle Mendés, in La Lecture. 


crept closer to his breast. She placed her lips to his ear ; 
he could not feel their touch, but he heard her voice. 

“ And to-morrow ?” 

He said nothing. What could he say? That there would 
be no to-morrow for them? or that the morrow would find 
them dead—here on these stones—cold, hard—but neither 
so cold nor so hard as the hearts of men! 

A tear fell on his cheek. 

“Cry not!” he said, and with shaking lips he kissed her. 

A faint light seemed about them. A caressing warmth 
enveloped them. A sound as of music, faint and sweet, 
came to them, and a voice spoke : 

“Poor little ones! Abandoned! forsaken!” 

Mute, awe-stricken, yet not afraid, they gazed into the 
fast-increasing light, which, though on every side of them, 
showed them neither their own faces nor yet any part of 
their miserable surroundings — only the beautiful, radiant 
eyes of a woman bending over them. 
went on in rhythmic cadence : 

“Poor little ones! And are ye cold, and have ye hun- 
ger, and do ye thirst? Listen, then, to the promise of One 
who can fulfill all desires! A price there is to pay—but 
that ye shall know— of yourselves—after. Now will I 
give ye power to rain gold from your lips whensoe’er they 
shall open. Say—quickly—say! will ye pay the price— 
even though ye know not what it may be ?”’ 

He hesitated an instant! She—not at all! 

“Yes!” she cried breathlessly, “yes !” 

“Yes!” he repeated after her, “yes!” 

Suddenly, as it had appeared, the light vanished. In its 
place came the gray dawn, creeping through the torn and 
quivering rafters. 

“It was a dream!” she breathed softly —as if fearful 
of waking; but however softly she spoke, her lips parted 
that the words might pass, and with them came a flood 
of gold—ducats, sovereigns, florins, sequins, doubloons ! 
Down over her breast and upon the rags which covered her 
graceful limbs, they lay, in dazzling piles, in glittering 
heaps! And again and again, as she said, “Ah! how 
beautiful! how beautiful!’’ they rained about her—a 
golden shower! Yes, a beautiful golden shower. 


The soothing voice 


About this time the world rang with the fame of a cer- 
tain young Grand Duke and his Duchess—scarce more 
than children—who lived in a wonderful palace as big as 
a city, as brilliant as the sky with its countless stars. Its 
walls were of costly marbles, incrusted with amethyst and 
chrysoprase; its galleries were wrought of silver and of 
gold ; its tapestries, its statuary, its paintings, its marvelous 
furniture entranced the eye and silenced the lips! Grand 
feasts were here given, daily, where all the world might 
enjoy. Tables of porphyry and malachite shook beneath 
their loads of dainties served in golden dishes, and rare 
wines flowed from crystal flagons into gold-set cups, each 
cut from a single precious stone. And the Grand Duke 
and his beautiful young Duchess who presided at these 
feasts were never known to open their lips, either to eat or 
to speak, but a flood of gold poured forth, to be speedily 
gathered up by the servitors, tossed into baskets of silver 
filagree, and distributed among the enraptured guests. Nat- 
urally these magnificent entertainments were always largely 
attended, and yet there was invariably place and gold for 
more. So much was said of Milord the Duke and Milady 
the Duchess that the story of their splendor and generosity 
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traveled as far as Fairy Land. The beautiful Queen of 
the Fairies smiled a strange smile. 

“The time has come when I must pay a visit to my 
friends the Duke and his Duchess,” she said. “I would 
like well to hear their expressions of gratitude!"" And 
still smiling that strange smile, she went on her way. 

Night held the world in her arms! The magnificent 
castle was wrapped in silence and darkness. Only from 
the boudoir of the Duchess came a sound of suppressed 
weeping, and from the chamber of the Duke issued the 
heavy sighs of one in sorrow. Hastily the Queen sum- 
moned them before her. 

“ How now !” she exclaimed sternly, a frown darkening 
her radiant brow. ‘“ Have I given ye all these riches that 
ye might build a palace—fare like nobles, and attire your- 
selves in the splendor of jewels—and as yet asked of ye no 
price, and are ye still unsatisfied ?” 

“Ah, Madame!” cried Milady piteously. 
knowest naught of the price we pay!” 

But the Fairy interrupting her, spoke again—“ If ye have 
tired of the gold which issues from your lips, I will promise 
that henceforth shall fall rubies, diamonds, pearls, sap- 


“Thou 


phires.” But the young Duke flung himself at her feet. 
“Ahno!” he implored. “ Out of thy bounty and good- 
ness—no!’’ And even as he spoke there gushed from his 


lips a cascade of glittering gems! Shrinking from them 
as they lay in their beauty about him, he crept yet nearer 
her feet, and raising a bit of her garment to his lips, went 
on, tremulously : “Winter nights are cold—the hearts of 
men are often colder—and the wind blows chill on the 
heads of the poor! But though thou gavest me instead of 
this, fire and shelter, and friends and warmth, yet is there 
no warmth like the touch of Love’s hand, and this hast thou 
taken away! The starved body cries out for food. But 
though thou hast given food in plenty, and choice and rare, 
yet is there no hunger like that of the heart famished for 
the love it has known and lost. Poverty hath many a 
sting and smart, and in its misery longs for all that gold can 
bring. Yet the gold and the gems which fall at my will 
can purchase me not one kiss of love, and there is no want 
so bitter as the thirst, unsatisfied for love’s caress! Oh, 
Fairy! If such thou art, take back thy gifts, for I have 
learned their price !”” 

“The Fairy laid her hand on the heads bowed before 
her. Into her eyes came a softer light. 

“My children,” she said gently, “ If I give ye now your 
heart’s desire, there is, then, this other price to pay! Your 
castle, your riches, your friends, all—all must ye renounce ! 
There is no middle path along this way ye have chosen! 
With the bitter comes the sweet—with the sweet—the bit- 


ter! And have ye chosen so?” 
* * k * * * * 


The wind shrieked around the ruined granary and the 
storm beat its fierce hands against the shuddering walls. 
The snow crept in through countless crevices and lay thick 
on the rags which covered, but scarce could warm, two 
shivering figures crouching on the stone floor. The boy 
held the girl to his heart ; she laid her lips lovingly on his. 

They were cold—they were hungry—they were poor— 
they were alone! But in their hearts was a great gladness 
because they were all of these for Love’s dear sake. 


A Few Fables of the Hodja: Sunset Cox : 

Narr-ed-din Hodja is an imaginary person. He holds 
the same rank with the Turks as sop with the Greeks. 
Narr-ed-din Hodja, as the title (Hodja) implies, is sup- 
posed to be a man learned in religion. He is the repre- 
sentative and exemplar of Turkish humor, pure and simple. 


He is represented as living at Bagdad. All the surround- 
35 
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ings attached to his anecdotes are Turkish. He is not 
supposed, like AZsop, to have written them himself, but he 
is simply connected, supposititiously, with humorous say- 
ings and doings. 

One day Narr-ed-din Hodja is too lazy to preach his 
usual sermon at the mosque. He simply addresses himself 
to his congregation, saying : 

“ Of course ye know, oh faithful Mussulmans, what I am 
going to say to you?” 

As the Hodja stops, evidently waiting for an answer, the 
congregation cry out with one voice : 

“No, Hodja Effendi, we do not know.” 

“Then if you do not know, I’ve nothing to say to you,” 
replies the Hodja, and immediately leaves the pulpit. 

Next day he again addresses his congregation, saying : 

“ Know ye, oh faithful Mussulmans, what I am going to 
say to you?” 

Fearing that if, as on the previous day, they say “ No,” 
the Hodja would leave them without a sermon, the congre- 
gation this time replies : 

“Yes, Hodja, we do know.” 

“Then if you do know what I am going to say,” quietly 
says the Hodja, “ of course there is no need of my saying 
it.” He again steps down from the pulpit, to the conster- 
nation of the congregation. 

On the third day the Hodja again puts the question : 

“ Know ye, oh faithful Mussulmans, what I am going to 
say to you?” 

The congregation, determined not to be disappointed 
again, take some counsel among themselves on the question. 
Accordingly some of them reply : 

“ No, Hodja, we do not know ;” while others cry : 

“Yes, Hodja, we do know.” 

“Very well, then,’”’ says the Hodja, “as there are some 
of you who do know, and others who do not know what I 
was going to say, let those who do know tell it those who 
do not know,” and he quickly descends from the pulpit. 

The moral of this story is not always in the mind of the 
clergy. It is this: 

If you can find nothing worth saying, do not trespass on 
the congregation by trying to say it. 
* * * * * * * 

Another story is told of the Hodja. He used to teach in 
the parish school. He had taught his pupils that, whenever 
he happened to sneeze they should all stand up, and, clap- 
ping their hands together, should cry out : 

“God grant you long life, Hodja!” 

This the pupils regularly did whenever the Hodja 
sneezed. One day the bucket gets loose and falls into the 
well of the schoolhouse. As the pupils are afraid to go 
down into the well to fetch up the bucket, Narr-ed-din 
Hodja undertakes the task. 

He accordingly strips, and, tying a rope round his waist, 
asks his pupils to lower him carefully into the well, and pull 
him up again when he gives the signal. The Hodja goes 
down, and, having caught the bucket, shouts out to his pu- 
pils to pull him up again. This they do. The Hodja is 
nearly out of the well when he suddenly sneezes! Upon 
this his pupils immediately let go the rope, begin to knock 
their hands together, and shout down the well : 

“ God grant you long life, Hodja!” 

But the poor Hodja tumbles down to the bottom of the 
well with a tremendous crash, breaking his head and seve- 
ral of his bones. 

The moral of this story is—too neat for explication. 





The secret of success is said to be minding one’s own 
business. The poet was probably thinking of this when he 
said: ‘ The many fail, the one succeeds.” 
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IN DIALECT: SELECTIONS OF CHARACTER VERSE 





*At he had led, with a bullet clean 
Bored through his thigh, and carried the flag 


Turning the Tables—Eva Best—Detroit Free Press 
Och, Barney, go away now, for sure I’ll not hear till yez— 








Sorra the day ! 
It's no use to say that indade I am dear till yez— 
Sorra the day! 
I hate to be followed foriver and iver 
Wid sad lamintations and moans o’ disthress— 
In spite o’ me taichin’ and airnest indiver 
A sorrowful lover ye make—I confess! 
Wid wapin’ and plinty o’ pitiful sighs— 
And mony 4 tear fallin’ out o’ yer eyes— 
Och, sure, but a woman must iver dispise 
A man who can cry loike a baby ! 


And whoile in this pond o’ dispair ye are tarryin’— 
Sorra the day! 
The lave o’ the byes are a talkin’ o’ marryin’'— 
Sorra the day! 
It’s only last avenin’ that Patrick O’Rafferty 
Axed me in airnest would I name the day ; 
And afther him followed that Dinnis McGafferty 
Talkin’ so shwate in the same plisint way ! 
And thin, afthur milkin’ young Terry O’Toole 
Picked up me milk bucket and three-legged stood, 
And carried it home while you acted the fool— 
And pouted at me—loike a baby ! 


It’s all very well to be talkin’ o’ dyin’, sir— 
Sorra the day! 

But if ye’re forivver a-goin’ to be sighin,’ sir— 
Sorra the day! 

Sure and it is a “ farewell” I will take o’ yez, 


Though it’s that same word that’s breakin’ me heart— 


For, Barney, in spite of the fun that I make o’ yez, 
Tears in me own own eyes are thryin’ to start! 
Och, Barney, don’t lave me—'tis yez I adore— 
Indade and I'll nivver be taizen no more— 
It’s smiling’ ye are, sir, as nivver before— 
While I’m—cryin’—just—loike—a—baby ! 


The Old Man and Fim—F. W. Riley—Century 
Old man never had much to say, , 
’Ceptin’ to Jim,— 
And Jim was the wildest boy he had— 
And the Old man jes’ wrapped up in him ! 
Never heerd him speak but once 
Er twice in my life,—and first time was 
When the army broke out, and Jim he went, 
The Old man backin’ him, fer three months. 
And all ’at I heerd the Old man say 
Was, jest’ as we turned to start away,— 
“Well; good-bye, Jim: 
Take keer of yourse’f!” 


’Peared-like, he was more satisfied 
Jes’ lookin’ at Jim 
And likin’ him all to hisse’f-like, see ?— 
‘Cause he was jes’ wrapped up in him ! 
And over and over I mind the day 
The Old man come and stood round in the way 
While we was drillin’, a-watchin’ Jim— 
And down at the deepot a-heerin’ him say,— 
“Well; good-bye, Jim: 
Take keer of yourse’f!” 


Never was nothin’ about the farm 
Disting’ished Jim ;— 
Neighbors all ust to wonder why 
The Old man ’peared wrapped up in him. 
But when Cap. Biggler, he writ back 
’At Jim was the bravest boy we had 
In the whole dern rigiment, white er black, 
And his fightin’ good as his farmin’ bad— 


Through the bloodiest battle you ever seen,— 
The old man wound up a letter to him 
"At Cap. read to us, ‘at said,—‘ Tell Jim 
Good-bye ; ; 
And take keer of hisse’f.” 


Jim come back jes’ long enough 

To take the whim 
*At he 'd like to go back in cavalry— 

And the Old man jes’ wrapped up in him !-- 
Jim ‘lowed ‘at he 'd had sich luck afore, 
Guessed he'd tackle her three years more. 
And the Old man give him a colt he’d raised 
And follered him over to Camp Ben Wade, 
And laid around fer a week er so, 

Watchin’ Jim on dress-parade— 
Tel finally he rid away, 
And last he heerd was the Old man say,— 

‘* Well; good-bye, Jim : 

Take keer of yourse’f!” 


Tuk the papers, the Old man did, 
A-watchin’ fer Jim— 
Fully believin’ he 'd make his mark 
Some way—jes’ wrapped up in him ! 
And many a time the word 'u'd come 
’At stirred him up like the tap of a drum— 
At Petersburg, fer instance, where 
Jim rid right into their cannons there, 
And tuk ’em, and p’inted ’em t’ other way 
And socked it home to the boys in gray, 
As they skooted fer timber, and on and on— 
Jim a lieutenant and one arm gone, 
And the Old man’s words in his mind all day— 
“Well; good-bye, Jim : 
Take keer of yourse’f!” 


Think of a private, now, perhaps, 
We'll say like Jim, 
’At’s clumb clean up to the shoulder-straps— 
And the Old man jes’ wrapped up in him! 
Think of him—with the war plum’ through, 
And the glorious old Red-White-and-Blue 
A-laughin’ the news down over Jim 
And the Old man, bendin’ over him— 
The surgeon turnin’ away with tears 
*At had n't leaked fer years and years— 
As the hand of the dyin’ boy clung to 
His father’s, the old voice in his ears,—— 
“Well; good-bye, Jim: 
Take keer of yourse’f!” 


Mariar in Heaven—Mather D. Kimball—Current 
The pa’son’s ben preachin’ "bout heaven 
. To us who're outen the fold; 
’Bout gates made of jasper and pearl ; 
And streets paved with nuggets and gold ; 
Says the folks there are saints, or else angels, 
Some playin’ on harps with gold strings— 
(I allow it’s sort of accomp’ment)— 
To tunes which th’ rest of ’em sings. 





And I wonder and think of Mariar, 
Who left me a year ago May, 

How she tackles to all them fine fixin’s— 
For she didn’t set much by display ; 

She were humble and shy-like a livin’, 
As any with who I’m acquaint ; 

I reckon she don’t feel to hum yet 
When she talks with an angel or saint. 
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When she looks at the amethyst fences, 
And walks on the streets paved with gold, 

Don't you s'pose there are times when she longs for 
The lane in which me and her strolled ?— 

The old grassy lane through the medder, 
And the stile where my comin’ sh’d wait— 

Don’t you think she’d as lief have the stile there 
As the beautifullest pearly-hinged gate ? 


And the point on the farm by the willers, 
Where she used to pick cat-tails and flowers, 
Ruther have than the big crystal ocean ? 
—’Cause she did love this old farm of ours, 
Set me thinkin’ in this way this mornin’, 
When I looked at her pansies and roses, 
And I couldn’t help wishin’ her with me, 
Stead of stayin’ up there long ’ith Moses. 


As fur me, it’s lonesome ‘ithout ’er— 
So solemn like round the old place, 
That I’m longin’ to die and go to her, 
Tho’ I reckoned I’m lacking of grace. 
But if I should be sent down to—t’other, 
And could sit down 'ith her by the fire— 
Why! what could be nicer in heaven, 
Than sittin’ longside of Mariar? 


*Tain’t orthodox, this way of talkin’, 
Sez the pa’son to me t’other day ; 
And he fetched me to his way o’ thinkin’, 
Which wuz jest like Mariar’s old way. 
So I'm tryin’ to live jest as she did— 
Go to meetin’ as she use ter do— 
And her sperit hangs round me and whispers : 
‘Josiah, I guess you'll pull through !” 


De Massa Ob De Sheepfol.'—Sallie Pratt McLean. 


De massa ob de sheepfol’ 
Dat guard the sheepfol’ bin, 
Look out in de gloomerin’ meadows 
Whar de long night rain begin— 
So he called to de hirelin’ shepa'd ; 
‘*Is my sheep, is dey all come in ?” 


O den says de hirelin’ shepa'd , 

** Dey’s some, dey’s black and thin, 

And some dey’s po’ ol’ wedders— 
But de res’ dey’s all brung in.” 


Den de massa ob de sheepfol’ 
Dat guard de sheepfol’ bin, 

Goes down in de gloomerin’ meadows 
Whar de long night rain begin— 

So he let down the ba’s ob de sheepfol’ 
Callin’ sof’: “Come in! Come in!” 
Callin’ sof: “Come in! Come in!” 


Den up trou’ the gloomerin’ meadows, 
Tro’ de col’ night rain an’ win’,’ 

An’ up tro’ de gloomerin’ rain-pat— 
Whar de sleet fa’ piercin’ thin— 

De po’ los’ sheep ob de sheepfol’ 
Dey all comes gadderin’ in ! 


The Mitten.—A. W. Bellaw—Time 
Simpson Green I hate like smoke— 
We was arter the same gal. 
Las’ nite in a crowd he spoke ; 
Thar was Zeb, an’ Cy, an’ Al. 
‘* Boys,” sez he, ‘‘ I’ve got a joke 
On Uziah—Pilkin’s Sal 
Gin him the mitten.” 


How he heard it I don’t know. 
Then they turned their lafs on me. 
** Boys,” sez I. “ What Sim said’s so.” 
He was tickled, I could see. 
«Sim ’n I wuz both her beau. 
Let me tell ye jus’ how she 
Gin me the mitten. 
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‘* We wuz thar in one o’ them swings 
At the picnic, Sat’day week ; 
Seemed as if we went on wings 
Back 'n forruds like a streak. 
To my arm she up 'n clings 
With a han’ thet I saw peek 
Through a silk mitten, 


“ Couldn't b’lieve that it wuz me. 
I wuz sure thet she wuz her. 
They quit pushin’ us yit we, 
We went furder ’n more fur. 
Jus’ like flyin’ it seemed to be, 
An’ my heart all ov a stir 
With ‘at han’’n mitten ! 


“ «Sal,’ I sed, ‘ ef I could fly 
This-a-way through life with you, 
I’ ud never want to die. 
Tell me now, 'n tell me true, 
Which you love mos’, Sim, or I ? 
Pinch that arm until it’s blue 
With that han’ in th’ mitten.’ 


‘** But she didn’t squeeze, ’'n sez: 
‘One o’ you I like fus’ trate, 
But I like the other bes’ ; 
‘Ziah, let me tell you straight, 
Hopin’ it won't spile yer res’, 
I’ve been thinkin’ much o’ late 
To gi’ you the mitten.’ 


“Well, you bet I did feel cheap, 
’N I wisht the rope ‘ud break, 
Then I thought how Sim ‘ud leap! 
‘Yes, the mitten you mus’ take,’ 
Sal sed, ‘Something else to keep 
With it goes.’ The sand, by Jake, 
Was in the mitten!” 


“I Wuldna Gie"—Mary A. Barr—Harper's Weekly 


I would na gie a copper plack 
For ony man that turns his back 
On duty clear ; 
I wouldna take his word or note, 
I wouldna trust him for a groat, 
Nor lift an oar in ony boat 

That he might steer. 


When things are just as things should be, 
And Fartune gies a man a plea, 
Where’er he be, 
It is na hard to understand 
How he may walk through house and land 
Wi cheerin’ face and open hand 
Continually. 


But when, i’ spite o’ work and care, 
A man must loss and failure bear, 
He merits praise. 
Who will not to misfortune bow 
Wha cocks his bonnet on his brow, 
And fights and fights, he kens na how, 
Through lang, hard days. 


I wouldna gie an auld baubee 
For ony man that I could see 

What dinna hold 
The sweetness o’er his mither’s name, 
The kindness o’er his brother's claim, 
The honor o’ a woman's fame, 

For mair than gold. 


But gie him praise, whose love is pain, 
Wha wronged forgives, and loves again, 
And though he grieves, 

Lets not the dear one from his care, 

But loves him mair, and mair, and mair, 

And bides his time wi’ hope and prayer, 
And still believes. 
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The Mark of a Blooded Bulldog—New York Sun 

Jess, a blooded bulldog, about a year old and weighing 
thirty-two pounds, the property of Patrick Houlihan, a 
carter, of 1075 First Avenue, ate portions of three men and 
another dog, and kept the avenue between 58th and 59th 
streets in an uproar for nearly an hour yesterday morning, 
yielding up his life finally only at the inducement of thir- 
teen bullets from the revolver of Policeman John Buckley, 
numerous blows from’a club, and a final beating with a 
heavy shovel. The trouble was really all due to a rat, 
which had the bad judgment to get caught in Mr. Houli- 
han’s trap on Monday night, although Mrs. Houlihan lays 
most of the blame to the little Houlihan girl. The chil- 
dren found the rat in the trap when they got up in the 
morning, and told their mother about it. Mrs. Houlihan, 
being a thoughtful and kind mother, always anxious to pro- 
vide pleasing amusement for her little ones, said: “* Now 
children, don’t you say a word to your father, else he'll 
want to bring out the bulldog to try it, but just kape still, 
an’ afther that he’s gone ye shall unloose the little terrier, 
an’ I'll give yez the rat, an’ yez can tie a string to it an’ let 
it out before the terrier, an’ have a lot o’ fun.” The 
Houlihan girl was so full of this coming enjoyment that 
she could not keep it to herself. “ She was that excited,” 
said Mrs. Houlihan yesterday afternoon, “that she had to 
go an’ tell her father an’ spoil it all.” Just as Mrs. Houli- 
han predicted, the father, when he heard about the rat in 
the trap, wanted it to give to the bulldog, which he had 
raised from a puppy, and meant to make a great fighter of 
some day. He had owned the dog’s mother, which was 
also called Jess, and knew that there was good blood in 
his young pet. Even Mr. Houlihan, however, never had 
suspected the animal of the grit and ferocity that it subse- 
quently developed. Mr. Houlihan took the rat out on the 
sidewalk in front of the saloon kept at 1075 by Thomas 
O’Reilly, and after calling Mr. O'Reilly and several by- 
standers to watch the sport, went back to the shed in the 
rear and brought out the bulldog. It was a beautiful 
beast, as sleek and well cared for as an old maid’s cat, and 
with fine, even rows of white teeth that showed prettily 
between two red lips as the dog smiled a contemplative and 
peaceful smile at the sight of the rat. Mr. Houlihan 
would not have taken $300 for the dog as it stood there. 
It is said that this was the dog’s first rat; and apparently 
the dog had not yet learned that it is necessary for even a 
blooded bulldog to exercise a certain amount of celerity 
in dealing with a rat; for when, Mr. Houlihan keeping 
fast hold of the chain all the time, the trap was opened 
and the rat let go, it had time to hustle in among some 
beer kegs on the edge of the sidewalk and seemed likely 
to escape altogether. Robert Van Dohlan of 74th Street, 
who was one of the throng standing about, animated by 
the kindest motives toward the dog, and without the slight- 
est idea that his action was open to any misconstruction 
on the part of Jess, swung his foot toward the rat. The 
dog jumped at the conclusion that the kick was intended 
for himself, and, in a not surprising spirit of resentment, 
in the same instant jumped at Mr. Van Doehlan also. Ina 
moment the beast had a grip on the young man’s leg, just 
below the knee, and was gnawing and growling ferociously, 
while the crowd broke apart with cries of terror, and Mr. 
Houlihan pulled frantically at the five-foot chain that was 
about the dog’s neck, and commanded, begged, and threat- 
ened by turns to induce the animal to let go. Once or 


twice he did jerk Jess away for an instant, but it only let 
the dog get a fresh hold, and in the two minutes that 
intervened before those about could pull Van Dohlan 
away, his leg above and below the knee had been fright- 
fully chewed, and his trousers were so torn that it was 
impossible for him to wear them afterward, and he had to 
borrow a fresh pair to go home in from the druggist who 
cauterized his wounds. When the dog’s grip on Van 
Dohlan did at last give way, it was so suddenly that 
Houlihan, who was pulling on the chain with all his 
strength, went over on the sidewalk flat on his back. In 
an instant, and without even a warning growl, the mad 
brute sprang at his throat. Instinctively he threw up his 
hand, and the beautiful rows of even white teeth crunched 
the bones of his fingers instead of reaching his neck. Mr. 
Houlihan’s other hand was disabled by a burn, and he 
was practically helpless as he lay there, with the beast 
growling fiercely and chewing at his fingers. The street 
was filled before this with an excited mob that poured out 
of the tenements around, and from the first floor window 
just above Mrs. Houlihan was leaning out praying some 
one to save her husband. Just across the street, also on 
the first floor are the apartments of saloon-keeper O'Reilly, 
and his little wife, brown-eyed and trim, sits at a sewing 
machine that faces right on the spot where the fight was 
centered. O'Reilly is a slender young man, rather sickly 
than powerful looking, but of all the crowd he was the 
only one that dared to go to the aid of the prostrate man. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he dashed aside the inner 
circle of the throng about the spot, and, rushing forward, 
began to kick and cuff the fierce brute. He is not an 
expert in dogs, and so he did not know how to catch the 
beast’s head and pull it away without risk of hurting him- 
self, but he finally gave it a terrible kick on the head that 
loosened its grip on Houlihan’s hand, and sent it spinning 
to the curb. It landed on its four feet, growled once, 
glowered ferociously for barely an instant, and then at one 
spring landed against O’Reilly with such force as to throw 
him to the ground upon his back. Before the instant was 
over or the terror-stricken mob could give a single cry the 
dog was gnawing at the legs of the fallenman. Houlihan, 
with both hands now useless, could do nothing to pull the 
beast away, and in a few moments O’Reilly had been torn 
on both legs and thighs and about the hips. With another 
spring the dog landed on the man’s chest and reached for 
his throat, but amid all the excitement O'Reilly had kept 
his head, and with both hands got a grip on the skin of 
the dog’s throat, and by main strength held it away so that 
it could not bite his face or neck. The dog struggled des- 
perately to get at the man’s face. Its frothing jaws were 
but a few inches away as the man held its head back with 
all his strength. The foam dropped on his cheeks, and the 
beast’s hot breath swept over his face in quick blasts. 
How long the two lay thus straining and struggling madly 
on the ground nobody knows. Those who stood about 
and watched them say it was five minutes. Doubtless they 
exaggerate. A minute is a long time under such condi- 
tions. Mr. O’Reilly says he doesn’t know; he was too 
busy to think of time. However long it was the dog gave 
it up first, and turning his head, with a fiercer growl than 
ever, buried its teeth in the man’s right arm at the elbow. 
O’Reilly still kept his grip on the dog’s throat, but could 
not do anything to get his arm free. About this time the 
sight of the great crowd in the street, and the screams of 
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the women who looked on from the tenement windows all 
up and down the block, brought policeman John Buckley 
up on the run. The policeman only the night before had 
lugged off the leader of the Anti-Poverty orchestra in the 
face of the hisses and protests of five hundred pretty Anti- 
Poverty girls in Madison Square Garden, and he thought 
such a thing as getting away with a mad dog would be 
easy. He pushed through the crowd, revolver in hand, 
and getting as near as he dared to the snarling brute, fired. 
Having to take care lest he hit O’Reilly made looking for 
a vital point impossible, so he just pegged away, one shot 
after another, at whichever part of the dog he could most 
safely hit. Four shots had no effect, but at the fifth the 
dog relaxed his grip for a moment, and O’Reilly sprang to 
his feet, shook off the beast and ran for his saloon door. 
The crowd scattered in all directions, the women screamed 
their loudest, and the men shouted warnings as the dog 
also started to run. But the crowd was all right. It was 
O'Reilly that the dog wanted, and after O'Reilly the dog 
went. The saloon keeper was ahead at the front door, 
but at the rear door the dog was so good a second that if 
it had not caught in the swinging doors and been held it 
would have had the man again. The policeman and a 
number of other men pursued the dog into the little back 
room and shooting was resumed. When eight more bullets 
had been fired into its skin the animal yielded so far as 
to make it safe for men to approach within clubbing dis- 
tance, and with a heavy shovel, clubs, and other weapons, 
the life was at last pounded out of the mad brute. Before 
it finally yielded up the ghost, however, it made one more 
victim, seizing in its jaws the little inoffensive Scotch 
terrier, for whom Mrs. Houlihan’s programme had destined 
the rat, that was chained up in the back room of the saloon 
and could not get out of the way of the bulldog when it 
bolted in there in pursuit of the unfortunate O'Reilly. 
A Cat Reveals a Marriage—Philadelphia Times 

For the last few days the society circles of Ridge Avenue 
have been greatly excited over the strange story of Sallie 
McGibney and the wonderful discovery of her secret mar- 
riage to Ambrosius Watson. Major Terence McGibney is 
a respected and well-known citizen of Ridge Avenue. It 
was his fortune about two years ago to be presented with a 
fine, full-blooded Moldavian cat, which he named Cam- 
byses. The education of this cat from its early kittenhood 
has been the one fond aspiration of the Major’s life. 
Among its other tricks, Cambyses was taught never to take 
any food except from a member of the Major’s immediate 
family. Time and time again has the faithful animal won 
money for its owner by refusing the most tempting viands 
when presented by outside donors, and no matter how 
hungry Cambyses might happen to be, he was never known 
to accept any food unless it was directly presented from 
the hands of the McGibney family. Now, it so happened 
that Major McGibney had a fair young daughter, Sallie, 
and Sallie, unknown to the rest of the family, had fallen 
desperately in love with young Ambrosius J. Watson, a 
prosperous fisherman. Ambrosius was a welcome guest at 
the McGibney board. Like Othello, he would entertain 
the fair Sallie with the recital of his hairbreadth escapes 
and strange adventures in the wild Gloucestrian sea, and 
the young girl learned to love the bold mariner, and 
experienced a delightful thrill of terror when he told her 
of the perils of catching the greatest shad and the mad 
chase to escape the pirates that infest those dangerous 
waters. In all these interviews Cambyses was present, but, 
although deeply interested in the story, he never betrayed 
the fact by any outward sigh. Last week, however, the 
shad season being ended, Mr. Watson proposed to Sallie 
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that they should be made one. Having nothing particular 
to do at the time, she consented, and the pair drove to 
Camden, where a willing minister soon performed the mar- 
riage ceremony, after which they returned quietly to Major 
McGibney’s house and determined, for the present at any 
rate, to say nothing concerning the nuptials that had taken 
place. The Major invited young Ambrosius to stay for 
supper and the invitation was thankfully accepted. They 
sat around the festive board, and the cat Cambyses occu- 
pied his usual place on the right hand of the host. As 
the meal progressed Ambrosius, being rather excited on 
account of the events of the day, offered Cambyses a piece 
of beefsteak, and, to the surprise of the assembled company, 
the cat accepted the gift with thanks and devoured it 
greedily. “Do me eyes desave me?” said the Major, 
dropping his knife and fork. “There’s some deviltry 
afoot, and I command ye, Ambrosius Watson, to tell me 
what it is.” The bridegroom blushed scarlet and the 
bride flung herself at her father’s feet. ‘‘ We were married 
to-day,” said she, in a fainting voice, ‘‘and Cambyses has 
told the secret.” Such, indeed, was the fact. The saga- 
cious cat, knowing that now Ambrosius was a member of 
the family, had condescended to receive food from the 
hands of that valiant fisherman, and had told the whole 
story. The Major raised the prostrate form of his dear 
daughter and forgave them both. Ambrosius was sent out 
with a tin can to procure the material to celebrate the 
joyful event, and the cat was allowed to finish the supper 
and received many congratulations on account of the 
diplomatic way in which he had broken the joyful news. 

Monkeys’ Aversion to Cruelty—Popular Science Monthly 

In Hindostan, where three varieties of sacred monkeys 
enjoy the freedom of every town, those four-handed pen- 
sioners often assist the police in enforcing the riot-laws by 
charging en masse for the scene of every dog-fight and 
school-boy scuffle. They will rescue worried cats, and, for 
greater security, deposit them on the next roof, or suppress 
rowdyism in general, the stout Rhesus baboon, for instance, 
being physically as well as morally qualified to quell the 
aggressive disposition of the fiercest cur. On the platform 
of a public warehouse the British residents of Agra, a few 
years ago, witnessed a scene which put that character-trait 
in even a stronger light. A little street Arab had spread 
his pallet in the shade of a stack of country produce, and 
had just dropped asleep, when the proprietor of the Plant- 
er’s Hotel strolled up with a pet leopard that had learned 
to accompany him in all his rambles. A troop of tramp 
monkeys had taken post on the opposite end of the shed, 
and, like the beggar boy, seemed to enjoy a comfortable 
siesta, but at sight of the speckled intruder the whole gang 
charged along the platform like a squadron of spahis, and, 
instantly forming a semicircle about the little sleeper, faced 
the leopard with bristling manes, evidently resolved to de- 
feat at all hazard the suspected purpose of his visit. 

The Origin of Elephants—Cornhill Magazine 

The origin of the great proboscidian race in general, and 
of the mammoth and elephant group in particular, like the 
early history of Jeames de la Pluche, is “ wrop in obscu- 
rity.” All we can say about them with any confidence is 
that they form a comparatively late order of mammals, 
whose earliest recognizable representative in geological 
time is the monstrous deinotherium, an aquatic animal with 
a long trunk, and with two immense curved tusks, project- 
ing downward paradoxically from his lower instead of his 
upper jaw. The deinotherium makes his first appearance 
upon this or any other stage in the Miocene period ; but 
as he couldn’t, of course, have appeared there (like Aphro- 
dite and Topsy) without any parents, and as he was then 
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already a fairly specialized and highly-developed animal, 
we must take it for granted that his earlier ancestry, 
though ancient and respectable in its own time, had long 
passed away, leaving not a wrack behind, so far as yet 
known, in the matter of tangible geological vouchers. 
These unknown ancestors, in all probability, gave birth 
during their earlier and more plastic stage—for species, 
like individuals, are most readily molded in their green 
youth—to three main family branches. The senior branch 
produced the deinotherium, a vast brute, who, finding the 
world too full to hold him about the close of the tertiary 
period, demised suddenly without issue, leaving the honors 
of the family in subsequent ages to the junior members. 
The second branch produced the mastodons, huge creat- 
ures of elephantine outline and majestic tread, most of 
them with tusks both in the upper and lower jaws, though 
the under pair were always the smallest. The third branch 
produced the true elephants, including both our modern 
Indian and African species, as well as the mammoth him- 
self, and many other extinct congeners. All the elephants 
proper have but one solitary pair of tusks, and that pair is 
quite correctly located in the upper jaw instead of the 
under one. Thus is Evolution justified of all her children. 
The true elephants made their first appearance, as far as 
known, in the Pliocene period, that is to say, the epoch im- 
mediately preceding the Great Ice Age in Europe and 
America. They blossomed out at once, with all the usual 
impetuosity of youth, into an alarming number of species. 
The True Tale of Mary's Lamb—Boston Globe 

Probably not one person in a thousand ever thought 
that Mary, of “ Mary had a little lamb” fame, ever ex- 
isted. It was not generally supposed to have any more 
foundation in fact than hundreds of other nursery rhymes; 
and the statement that the inseparable pair really lived and 
romped together will be a revelation to many a gray-haired 
boy and girl. In these iconoclastic days of incredulity, 
when the hatchet episode in the life of our paternal par- 
ent, and the apple-shooting exploit which thrust greatness 
upon acertain W. Tell, are discredited, and the idols long 
cherished in the bosom of childhood are ruthlessly thrown 
down, it is refreshing to find one figure that stands invul- 
nerable against all assaults. Mary and her four-footed 
Fidus Achates are not myths. John Roulstone, a visitor 
at the school on the memorable day when the lamb helped 
to vary the monotony of readin’, writin’, and cipherin’, re- 
calls this history. 

Scene: The sleepy little town of Sterling, near Worces- 
ter; a small, low-roofed cottage, with trailing vines and 
straggling shrubbery. 

Dramatis persona: Mary E. Sawyer. 

Dramatis animal: A lamb. 

Dramez tempus: 1806. 

Imagine a clearing of a few acres, surrounded by an ex- 
tensive orchard, with a little schoolhouse, or “ knowledge- 
box,” as they were then called, standing in a triangular 
plot chosen because the location was sterile or rocky. 
This was the spot where the immortal pair began to make 
history. Mary, or Mrs. Tyler, as she is now called, seated 
in her pretentious home in Somerville, Mass., looking 
dreamily out of her spacious window, upon a well-kept 
lawn with numerous noble trees waving their far-extended 
arms in the clear, crisp September air, tells the story of her 
childhood with an air of candor and simplicity that charms 
her eager auditors. “I got it into the house, and then I 
worked upon mother’s sympathies. In the morning, much 
to my girlish delight, it could stand ; then it improved rap- 
idly, soon learned to drink milk, and from the time it 
could walk about it would follow me if I only called it. 
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Why, I used to take as much care of my pet lamb as a 
mother would of a child; used to wash it regularly, keep 

the burdocks picked out of its wool, comb, and trim with 

bright-colored ribbons, the wool on its forehead; and when 

that was being done the lamb would hold down its head, 

shut its eyes, and stand patiently as could be. I was al- 

ways very fond of animals, and from the time I could 

toddle out to the barn I was with the dumb beasts not a 

little of the time. I could, by calling to them, or the cows, 

get them to come to me, and I always intended to have 

something for them when they came up. One cold, bleak 

March morning I went out with father, and after the cows 

had been fed we went to the sheep pen, and found two 

lambs there which had been born in the night. I saw 

that one had little life, and wanted to take it into the 

house; but father said no, it was about dead anyway, and 

at the best could live but a short time. But I couldn’t bear 

to see the poor little thing suffer so, and I teased until 

he let me have my way. It didn’t take kindly to its own 

species when reared ; in the field it preferred to be with 

the cows and horses instead of with the other sheep. We 
roamed the fields together, and were in fact companions 
and fast friends. The day the lamb went to school I hadn't 
seen her previous to starting off, and not wanting to go 
without getting her, I called. She readily recognized my 
voice, and soon I heard a faint bleating way down the field. 

My brother Nate said, ‘ Let’s take the lamb to school with 
us.’ I thought it would be a good idea, and I consented, 
and she followed along right behind me. When the school- 
house was reached, the teacher had not arrived, and but few 
scholars were there. Then I began to think what I should 
do with the lamb while school was in session. Well, I put 
the lamb under the seat, put on her blanket, and she lay 
down just as quietly as could be. By and by I had to go 
out to recite, and left the lamb all right; but in a moment 
there was a clatter, clatter, clatter on the floor, and I knew 
it was the pattering of the hoofs of my lamb. Oh! how 
mortified I felt. The teacher was Miss Polly Kimball, who 
was the mother of Loring, the circulating library man of 
Boston. She laughed outright, and of course all the chil- 
dren giggled. It was rare sport for them, but I couldn’t 
find anything mirthful in the situation. I took the lamb 
out and put it in a shed until I was ready to go home at 
noon, when it followed me back. Visiting the school that 
forenoon was a young man named John Roulstone, who 
was a nephew of Rev. Lemuel Capin, who was then set- 
tled in Sterling. The young man was much pleased at the 
school incident, and the next day he rode across the fields 
on horseback, came to the little old schoolhouse, and 
handed me a slip of paper which had written upon it three 
stanzas, which are the original lines, but since then there 
have been two stanzas added by a Mrs. Townsend. The 
stanzas were written together when I got them : 


Mary had a little lamb ; 
Its fleece was white as snow ; 
And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go. 


It followed her to school one day, 
Which was against the rule. 

It made the children laugh and play 
To see the lamb at school. 


And so the teacher turned it out, 
But still it lingered near, 

And waited patiently about 
Till Mary did appear. 


I have not told you about the death of my little play- 


mate. It was Thanksgiving morning. We were all out 
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in the barn, where the lamb had followed me. It ran right 
in front of the cows fastened in the stanchions, running 
along the feed-box. One of the creatures gave its head a 
toss, then lowered its horns and gored my lamb, which gave 
a piercing, agonizing bleat, and came toward me with the 
blood streaming from its side. I took it in my arms, placed 
its head in my lap, and there it bled todeath. During its 
dying moments it would turn its little head, look up into 
my face in a most appealing manner, as though it would 
ask, if it could, if there was not something that I could do 
for it. It was a sorrowful moment for me, for the compan- 
ion of many of my romps, my playfellow of many a long 
summer’s day, had given up its life, and its place could not 
be filled in my childish heart.” 
The Soudan Raven—All the Year Round 
In the Soudan the respect for the “ Bird of the Shade” 
is unbounded ; he is endearingly known to the Arabs as 
their “ Uncle,” and they are more exorbitant in exacting 
blood-money for his chance slaughter by the hand of the 
stranger than if it were really the relative in question. 
Shoot their dove, their ostrich, their varied scavengers of 
the vulture kind, their once sacred ibis even, and they grin 
and bear it ; but once aim a bolt at the “ Noah Bird,” and 
a hundred lean but muscular brown arms will be raised, 
and the bereaved white-teethed relatives will gesticulate 
and shout round you, while they explain how black-hued 
was your accidental crime. Apart from this, the raven, 
with his jetty plumage, will always be a point of interest in 
the Soudan, from the strong contrast he presents to the 
ordinary “desert-colored””’ birds which preserve a neutral 
tint of gray or fawn, which renders them almost invisible. 
A Red-Hot Wasp—Los Angeles Tribune 
“If you have never been stung by an old-fashioned 
Mexican wasp,” writes Charles Brazil from Pueblo, Col., 
“it is an experience you want to avoid carefully, content- 
ing yourself with such information about the little beauty 
as you can gather from third parties and documents. It 
is, when mature and healthy, nearly two inches long, with 
a sting that looks like the point of a fine cambric needle. 
It is a brownish-red in color, and its disposition is always 
hostile. When it stings you there is, for a moment or two, 
a sensation of numbness about the part, which rapidly 
gives place to a pain that can only be described as agony. If 
you could imagine how it would feel to have a wire drawn 
through the most sensitive part of your body and then 
raised slowly to a white heat, you could perhaps form a 
theoretical idea of what the feeling is like. The sting is 
never fatal, and the pain passes away after an hour or two, 
but it is simply anguish while it lasts. During the Mexican 
war one of the companies of Doniphan’s command camped 
in an old building where there was a colony of these wasps. 
They managed to disturb the insects in some way, and the 
company was completely routed and demoralized—some of 
the men ran miles away from the place before they were 
found and gathered in again. Dr. Gunning, of Beshoar, 
Col., has made quite a study of these articulates, which, he 
says, represent an unclassified member of the wasp family. 
There are, I believe, no living creatures outside of snakes, 
scorpions or centipedes, able to inflict so much suffering.” 
Every Animal His Own Doctor—N. O. Picayune 
Animals get rid of their parasites by using dust, mud, 
clay, etc. Those suffering from fever restrict their diet, 
keep quiet, seek dark, airy places, drink water, and some- 
times plunge into it. When a dog has lost its appetite it 
eats that species of grass known as dog’s grass, which acts 
as an emetic and a purgative. Cats alsoeat grass. Sheep 
and cows, when ill, seek out certain herbs. An animal 
suffering from chronic rheumatism always keeps, as far as 
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possible, in the sun. The warrior ants have regularly 
organized ambulances. Latreille cut the antenne of the 
ant, and other ants came and covered the wounded part 
with a transparent fluid secreted in their mouths. If a 
chimpanzee is wounded it stops the bleeding by placing 
its hand on the wound or dressing it with leaves and grass. 
When an animal has a wounded leg or arm hanging on it 
completes the amputation by means of its teeth. A dog 
on being stung on the muzzle by a viper was observed to 
plunge its head repeatedly for several days into running 
water. This animal eventually recovered. A terrier hurt 
its right eye. It remained under a counter, avoiding light 
and heat, although it habitually kept close to the fire. It 
adopted a general treatment, rest and abstinence from food. 
The local treatment consisted in licking the upper surface 
of the paw, which it applied to the wounded eye, again 
licking the paw when it became dry. Animals suffering 
from traumatic fever treat themselves by the continued 
application of cold water, which M. Delaunay considers to 
be more certain than any of the other methods. In view 
of these interesting facts we are, he thinks, forced to admit 
that hygiene and therapeutics as proposed by animals may, 
in the interest of psychology, be studied with advantage. 
Many physicians have been keen observers of animals, 
their diseases, and the methods adopted by them, in their 
wonderful instinct, to cure themselves, and have availed 
of the knowledge so obtained in their own practice. 
The Pug Dog and the Bear—Pittsburg Dispatch 

A young and prepossessing pug dog, who leads a life of 
leisure and luxury in fashionable circles in the East End, 
recently had a very exciting interview with a bear. To be 
sure bruin died at the hands of some skin hunter many 
moons ago, and you'd think, perhaps, that a small dog 
couldn’t raise much of a disturbance with the hide and 
fur of a deceased bear. That’s where traditional belief in 
the innocuous nature of a simple pug is calculated to lead 
you astray. The pug in this case commenced his acquaint- 
ance with the bearskin in the hall a good while back. For 
a long time he contented himself by darting at the lifeless 
paws of the bear and worrying them in a sober and entirely 
inoffensive manner. Even if the bear had been possessed 
of life he could hardly have resented this gentle badinage, 
as it may be termed. The bear might in such a case have 
eaten the dog; but there the matter would have ended. 
But one day last week the pug was left in possession of the 
house for several hours. The servants were too busy in 
their own quarters preparing dinner and reading the last 
thrilling chapters of Lady Alicia, or the Parlor Maid who 
Paralyzed a Peer, to hear what was transpiring in the hall 
or reception rooms. The pug by this time had tired of 
harmless conflicts with the nerveless claws of the bear. If 
you think of it a pug is as liable to become blasé as any- 
body else. He pined for something new and invigorating. 
So, without much thought, the pug, with that careless 
courage for which the breed is noted, made a bold dash 
for the very jaws of Mr. Bruin. Without regard for the 
consequences, this relentless dog bit the bear’s ears, sawed 
at his snout, and worried him almost baldheaded. Then, 
after the manner of a Roman victor, he dragged his victim 
in triumph among the tottering lamps and vases of the 
drawing-room. It was a bad day for bric-a-brac. The 
family were astounded at the state of affairs when they 
returned home. They alsospoke in harsh and angry tones 
to the pug, who sat among the ruins with an expectant, 
wistful air on his retroussé nose. He looked for praise for 
his prowess, and he was so mortified at the treatment he 
received that he shook the dust off his paws there and then, 
and for two weeks stayed with some friendly neighbors. 
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PRATTLE—CHARMING BITS OF CHILD VERSE 





Annie and Willie's Prayer—Mrs. Sophia P. Snow 


*Twas the eve before Christmas ; ‘‘ Good-night ” had been said, 


And Annie and Willie had crept into bed ; 

There were tears on their pillows, and tears in their eyes, 
and each little bosom was heavy with sighs ; 

To-night their stern father’s command had been given 
That they should retire precisely at seven, 

Instead of eight ; for they troubled him more 

With questions unheard of than ever before ; 

He told them he thought this delusion a sin, 

No such being as ‘‘ Santa Claus” ever had been, 

And he hoped, after this, he should nevermore hear 


How he scrambled down chimneys with presents each year. 


And this was the reason that two little heads 

So restlessly tossed on their soft, downy beds. 

Eight, nine, and the clock on the steeple tolled ten ; 

Not a word had been spoken by either till then, 

When Willie’s sad face from the blanket did peep, 

And whisperea, ‘‘ Say, Annie, is 'ou fast asleep ?” 
“Why, no, brother Willie,” a low voice replies, 
“I've tried hard as I could, but I can’t shut my eyes ; 

For, somehow, it makes me so sorry because 

Dear papa has said there is no ‘Santa Claus’; 

Now we know that there is, and it can’t be denied, 

For he came every year before dear mamma died ; 

But then, I’ve been thinking that she used to pray, 

And God would hear everything mamma would say ; 

And perhaps she asked him to send Santa Claus here, 

With the sacks full of presents he brought every year.” 
‘* Well, why tant we pay dest as mamma did den, 

And ask Dod to send him with presents aden ?” 
“T’ve been thinking so, too.” And without a word more, 

Four little bare feet bounded out on the floor, 

And four little knees the soft carpet pressed, 

And two tiny hands were clasped to each breast. 
“Now, Willie, you know we must firmly believe 

That the presents we ask for we're sure to receive ; 

You must wait just as still till I say the ‘ Amen.’ 

And by that you will know that your turn has come then.” 
“ Dear Fesus, look down on my brother and me, 

And grant us the favor we are asking of Thee ; 

IT want awax dolly, a tea set and ring, 

And an ebony work-box that shuts with a spring: 

Bless papa, dear Fesus, and cause him to see 

That Santa Claus loves us far better than he ; 

Don't let him get fretful and angry again 

At dear brother Willie and Annie. Amen.” 


“* Please Desus,’et Santa Taus tum down to-night, 
And bring us some presents before itis light, 
Iwant he should dive me a nice little sed, 
With bright shining runners, and all painted yed ; 
A box full of tandy, a book and a toy, 
Amen, and then, Desus, I'll be a dood boy.” 
Their prayers being ended, they raised up their heads, 
And with hearts light and cheerful again jumped in beds ; 
They were soon lost in slumber, both peaceful and deep, 
And with fairies in Dreamland were roaming in sleep. 


* * oa * * * * 


Eight, nine, and the little French clock had struck ten, 
Ere the father had thought of his children again ; 
He seems now to hear Annie's half-suppressed sighs, 
And to see the big tears stand in Willie's blue eyes. 
‘“«T was harsh with my darlings,” he mentally said, 
“ And should not have sent them so early to bed ; 
But then I was troubled—my feelings found vent, 
The market to-day has gone down ten per cent., 
But of course they’ve forgot their troubles ere this, 
And that I denied them the thrice asked-for kiss ; 


But just to make sure, I'll steal up to the door, 

For I never spoke harsh to my darlings before.” 

So saying, he softly ascended the stairs, 

And arrived at the door to hear both of their prayers. 
His Annie's “‘ bless papa,” draws forth the big tears, 
And Willie's grave promise falls sweet on his ears. 

“Strange, strange I'd forgotten,” said he, with a sigh, 

“ How I longed, when a child, to have Christmas draw nigh. 
I'll atone for my harshness,” he inwardly said, 

“ By answering their prayers ere I go to my bed.” 

Then he turned to the stairs and softly went down, 
Threw off velvet slippers and silk dressing gown, 
Donned hat, coat, and boots, and was out in the street, 
A millionaire facing the cold, driving sleet, 

Nor stopped, until he had bought everything, 

From the box full of candy to the tiny gold ring. 
Indeed, he kept adding so much to his store 

That the various presents outnumbered a score; 

Then homeward he turned with his holiday load, 

And with Aunt Mary’s help, in the nursery ’twas stowed; 
Miss Dolly was seated beneath a pine tree, 

By the side of a table spread out for her tea ; 

A work-box, well filled, in the center was laid, 

And on it a ring for which Annie had prayed ; 

A soldier in uniform stood by a sled, 

‘*With bright-shining runners, and all painted red; ” 
There were balls, dogs and horses, books pleasing to see, 
And birds of all colors were perched in the tree ; 
While Santa Claus, laughing, stood up in the top, 

As if getting ready more presents to drop ; 

And as the fond father the picture surveyed, 

He thought for his trouble he had amply been paid ; 
And said to himself, as he brushed off a tear, 

‘I’m happier to-night than I’ve been for a year ; 

I’ve enjoyed more true pleasure than ever before ; 
What care I if stocks fall ten per cent. more ! 
Hereafter I’ll make it a rule, I believe, 

To have Santa Claus visit us each Christmas Eve.” 
So thinking, he softly extinguished the light, 

And tripped down the stairs to retire for the night. 


As soon as the beams of the bright morning sun 

Put the darkness to flight, and the stars, one by one, 

Four little blue eyes out of sleep opened wide, 

And at the same moment the presents espied. 

Then out of their beds they sprang with a bound, 

And the very gifts prayed for were all of them found. 

They laughed and they cried in their innocent glee, 

And shouted for “ papa” to come quick and see 

What presents old Santa Claus brought in the night, 

(Just the things that they wanted), and left before light. 
“ And now,” added Annie, in a voice soft and low, 
“You'll believe there’s a Santa Claus, papa, I know ;” 

While dear little Willie climbed up on his knee, 

Determined no secret between them should be ; 

And told, in soft whispers, how Annie had said 

That their dear, blessed mamma, so long ago dead, 

Used to kneel down and pray by the side of their chair, 

And that God up in heaven had answered her prayer; 
“ Then we dot up and prayed dest as well as we tould 

And Dod answered our prayers,—now wasn’t He dood ?” 
“TI should say that He was, if he sent you all these, 

And knew just what presents my children would please. 

(Well, well, let him think so, the dear little elf, 

’Twould be cruel to tell him I did it myself.”) 

Blind father ! who caused your stern heart to relent ? 

And the hasty word spoken so soon to repent? 

*Twas the Being who bade you steal softly up stairs, 

And made you His agent to answer their prayers. 
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YOUNG PHILOSOPHERS—SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN 





Boston Transcript : 

There is a little girl in Cambridge who, at one time, 
thought God must be deaf because he didn’t answer her 
prayer to make grandmamma well. The beloved grand- 
mamma continues ill, and the child continues her prayers: 
and the other night she uttered another cry of the heart 
regarding the matter. ‘ Mamma,” she said, “I know God 


Burlington Free Press : 

Mother (severely)—“ Willie, you naughty boy! What 
have you been doing to your cousin Johnnie?” Willie 
(defiantly )}—“ I heard papa say that he hadn’t any sand, so 
I’ve been filling his mouth with it. Cry-baby!” 


Philadelphia Record : 

Preacher (at waif’s mission)—“ Yes, my dear children, 
you little know of the blessed influences which now sur- 
round you. My son is here with me to-day, and I will ask 
him for a leaf from his own experience. Stand up, my son, 
and speak so all the children can hear you. How were you 
led to Sabbath-school ?” Son (fiercely)—‘“‘ By the ear.” 





Kentucky State Journal : 

Teacher—“ Try to remember this: Milton, the poet, 
was blind. Can you remember it?” “ Yes, ma’am.” 
“Now, what was Milton’s misfortune ?” “ He was a poet.” 
Boston Herald : 

A little fellow of four years of age came home from the 
session of Sunday-school, swelling with the information 
that Jesus had walked upon the water. It made such an 
impression upon his imagination that he could not be con- 
tent till he had tried to do the same thing. Secretly he 
went to the bathroom of the family, filled the bathtub with 
water, and attempted the feat that was agitating his little 
mind. The result was that he was nearly drowned. Taken 
out of the water, his first spluttering effort at articulation 
appeared in the sentence: “ I ain’t no kind of a Jesus!” 








Sunshine: 
“‘ See the man stir up ze music!” shouted Baby Horace, 
as the drum corps of a procession filed along the street. 


Arcola Record : 
“ What did Cain do ?” asked the Sunday-school teacher. 
“Oh, nothing much,” replied a timid boy with his finger in 


his mouth. “ He killed Abel, didn’t he?” continued the 
teacher. ‘ Where’s my hat ?” asked a bad boy, rising to 
his feet. ‘‘ What—where are you going ?”’ stammered the 


astonished teacher. “ Papa’s a Democrat, and he said for 
me to light right out whenever anybody begins to wave the 
bloody shirt. Gimme my hat quick, and I'll go.” 


Lowell Courier : 

In one of our Sunday-schools recently the creation of 
man was under discussion. A bright boy, who had cavilled 
at nothing which had preceded, when the story of the pro- 
duction of Eve was reached, declared that he didn’t believe 
a word of it. “ For,” said he, “ there was lots of the stuff 
Adam was made of lying around loose, and I don’t believe 
God would have ripped up Adam, after he had finished 
him, just to get a rib out of him to make Eve with.” 


New York World : 

My little friend Helene at supper obtains possession of 
the mustard-pot, and, after most generously saturating her 
bread and butter with the fiery condiment, quickly takes a 
large bite, but bravely suppresses an outcry as she puts the 
bread away, and remarks : “I dess I wait till it dets told.” 








~ 


Troy Times : 

Lady—* How old are you, little boy?” Little Darky— 
“ Well, if you go by what mudder say, I spects I’s six ; but 
if you goes by de fun I’s had, I’s most a hundred.” 


Cleveland Leader: 

Peddler (to boy)—“ Is your ma in, sonny?” Boy— 
“Yes, ma's in. What cher got? Ribbon fixin’s an’ 
things?” Peddler—*“ Yep.” Boy—* Ma'll be glad to look 
at’em. There was a peddler here last week for two hours 
an’ a half.” Peddler—* Did your ma buy much?” Boy— 
“She didn’t buy nothin’. She never buys of peddlers ; but 
ma’s a kind-hearted woman, an’ is always willin’ to look. 
Come in. Don’t be afraid of the dog—he’s just had some 
meat.”” But the peddler was evidently afraid of the dog. 





St. Louis Republican : 

A four-year-old chanced to go into a room which had 
been dismantled for cleaning. Pictures were down from 
the walls, and windows bare. She exclaimed: “ Why, 
mamma, this room looks like it hadn’t any collar on.” 


Unidentified : 

“Grandpa, does hens make their own eggs?” “ Yes, 
indeed they do, Johnny.” “ An’ do they always put the 
yolk in the middle ?”’ “ Guess they do, Johnny.” “ An’ 
do they put the starch around it to keep the yeller from 
rubbing off?” “ Quite likely, my little boy.” “ An’ who 
sews the cover on?” This stumped the old gentleman, 
and he barricaded Johnny’s mouth with a large lollypop. 








Rochester Herald : 

A minister was questioning his Sunday school about the 
story of Eutychus, the young man who, while listening to 
the preaching of the Apostle Paul, fell asleep, and, falling 
down, was taken up dead. “ What,” said the preacher, 
“ do we learn from this solemn event?” Then the reply 
from a little girl came pat and prompt: “ Please sir, min- 
isters should learn not to preach too long sermons.” 





Atlanta Constitution : 

An Atlanta school-girl has produced the following com- 
position on boys: “‘ Boys are men that have not got as big 
as their papas, and girls are young women that will be 
young ladies by and by. Man was made before woman. 
When God looked at Adam He said to Himself: ‘ Well, I 
guess I can do better if I try again,’ and then He made 
Eve. God liked Eve so much better than Adam that 
there has been more women than men ever since. Boys 
are a trouble, they are wearing on everything but soap. If 
I had my way half the boys in the world would be girls.” 


Texas Siftings : 

Johnnie—“ I wish I lived in South America.” 
—“Why, Johnnie?” “The mammas down there don’t 
wear any slippers.” “Yes, my son, but you must also re- 
member that the little boys there do not wear trousers.” 
“That’s so. It’s queer I never thought about that.” 


Mother 





New Orleans Picayune : 

A little Scotch boy, aged five, was taking dinner at his 
grandfather’s and had reached the dessert. “I want some 
pie,” said young Angus. “ Have patience,” said his grand- 
mother. “Which would you rather have, Angus,” said his 
grandfather, “ patience or pie?” “ Pie,” replied Augus, 
emphatically. “ But then,” said his grandfather, ‘‘ there 
might not be any left for me.” “Well,” said Angus, “ you 
could have some of the patience.” 
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The Tower of Silence—London Tid Bits 

One of the most remarkabie customs of the Parsees is 
their method of disposing of the dead. On the rocky crest 
of Malabar Hill, from'whence the admiring beholder looks 
down on a magnificent panorama of city, sea, and bay, the 
Parsees own a beautiful plot of ground, which is ornamented 
with lofty palms and flowering plants. In this garden or 
cemetery stands the Dakhma, or “ Tower of Silence. The 
interior of this structure is divided into three circular or 
concentric chambers, each of which is in turn divided into 
numerous smaller chambers. The inner circle is for the 
bodies of children, the next for the women, and the outer 
circle for the men. When a corpse is brought to the ceme- 
tery by the relatives it is received by attendants, clad in white 
robes, and, amid the chanting of priests is placed in one of 
the compartments of the Dakhma. Almost immediately the 
“holy birds of Ormuzd,” the sedate vultures perched on the 
Palmyra palms in the cemetery, swoop down into the open 
tower, and in a few minutes devour the flesh of the dead 
body. Swarms of ravens follow and voraciously swallow 
the remnants of this feast. Later the bleached bones are 
gathered into a receptacle under the tower. To most 
Europeans this is a horrible mode of sepulture; but, 
as collating zodlogist, I confess I think the swift destruc- 
tion of a dead body by vigorous birds of prey, or by fire, as 
with the Hindus, more esthetic and poetical than the slow, 
wasting, worm-eating corruption of the grave—a method 
that is just as revolting as that of the Parsees. It is in gppo- 
sition to sanitary laws, and is often the source of disease. 

Pennsylvania Dutch—FPortland Transcript 

It is not generally known, even by people who have 
visited America, that there is in Pennsylvania, very near 
the cities of Philadelphia and New York, a population of 
more than two million inhabitants which is in many 
respects strangely like what its rural ancestors were in Ger- 
many more than two centuries ago. Some years since 
there were to be seen ina shop in Philadelphia several 
large books of Lutheran devotion, in the type and spelling 
of 1540, bound in deeply stamped white vellum, with 
heavy brass clasps. They did not look like imitations of 
old books, they seemed to be “the thing itself :’’ but the 
date was recent. “ They are for the Pennsylvania Dutch,” 
said the bookseller. ‘‘ They would not believe that the 
Lord would hear them if they prayed to him out of a 
modern-looking book. And those books, as you see them, 
have been printed and bound in that style for nearly two 
hundred years for the Pennsylvania Dutch market, just 
as they were printed for their ancestors during the Refor- 
mation.” There is probably no more striking instance of 
conservatism to be found anywhere in Europe than this ; 
but the spirit manifested by the worthy “ Dutchmen” is 
carried out by them consistently in everything else. “ Fol- 
low thy father, good son, and live as thy father before thee 
has done,” is their golden rule of life. Firstly, they always 
speak among themselves a singular patois called Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch, from the word Deutsch. “It belongs,” says 
Dr. Bausman, in his edition of the poems of Dr. H. Har- 
baugh, “to the South German dialects,” and, while par- 
taking of all, “it is most closely allied to the Pfalzisch ”— 
that is, to the Rhine German of the Palatinate. In the 
valley of the Susquehanna, and beyond the Alleghany, it 
is much mingled with English. Farther in the west we 
find in it traces of Scottish, Irish, Swedish and French. 
It is specially remarkable in its having retained great num- 






bers of old and curious German words, such as are now to 
be heard only in the remotest places of the Fatherland. 
We find the influence of the unchangeable English article 
the in der. Thus, a man will say: “ Hen—scherr der 
blind Gaul uf, wer welle uf der markt fahre ’—i. e., 
“ Henry, harness the blind horse ; we will go to market!” 
Celestial Profanity—North China Herald 

Among a population of such unexampled density, where 
families of great size are crowded together—three or four 
generations, with all the wives and children, under one roof 
—occasions for quarrel are all-pervasive. The sons’ wives 
and children are prolific sources of domestic unpleasant- 
ness. Each wife strives to make her husband feel that in 
the community of property he is the one who is worsted ; 
the elder wife tyrannizes over the younger ones, and the 
latter rebel. The instinct of the Westerner with a grievance 
is to get it redressed straightway ; that of the Oriental is, 
first of all, to let the world at large know that he has a 
grievance. A Chinaman who has been wronged will go 
upon the street and roar at the top ef his voice. The art 
of hallooing, as it is called in Chinese, is closely associated 
with that of reviling, and the Chinese women are such 
adepts in both as to justify the aphorism that what they 
have lost in their feet they have gained in their tongues. 
Much of this abusive language is regarded as a sort of 
spell or curse. A man who has had the heads removed 
from his field of millet stands at the entrance of the alley 
which leads to his dwelling and pours forth volleys of abuse 
upon the unknown offender. This has a double value— 
first as a means of notifying to the public his loss and his 
consequent fury, thus freeing his mind ; and, secondly, as 
a prophylactic tending to secure him against the repetition 
of the offense. Women indulge in this practice of “ revil- 
ing the street ” from the flat roofs of the houses, and shriek 
away for hours at a time until their voices fail. Abuse de- 
livered in this way attracts little or no attention, and one 
sometimes comes on a man or woman thus screeching 
themselves red in the face with not an auditor in sight. If 
the day is a hot one the reviler bawls as long as he (or she) 
has breath, then proceeds to refresh himself with a season 
of fanning, and afterward returns to the attack with re- 
newed, fury. A fight in which only two parties are con- 
cerned usually resolves itself into mere hair-pulling; the 
combatants when separated by their friends shout back to 
each other maledictions and defiance. The quarrel be- 
tween Laban and Jacob, recorded in the thirty-first chapter 
of Genesis, when the latter stole away from Laban’s house, 
is a “ photographically accurate account of the truly Ori- 
ental performance which the Chinese call an uproar.” 

Nine Women to One Man—Boston Transcript 

Paraguay is surely one of the most favored lands on 
There no insane love of gold compels the heart to 
questionable deeds. No political situations harass the 
mind. The very atmosphere breathes peace. The air is 
soft and balmy, inviting to repose, and prolific nature, 
throwing about everything her garment of rich vegetation, 
supplies man with all he needs and beautifies all that his 
eyes rest upon. Paraguay is, indeed, almost a fairy land 
of romance, so beautitul are its manifold attractions. The 


earth. 


native portion of the population is a remnant of the tribe 
of Guarani Indians, one of the loftiest tribes in the grade 
of civilization of all the American race. But nothing aston- 
ishes the visitor to Paraguay so much as the vast prepon- 
derance of the female over the male population. 


The 
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proportion is something like nine to one. This is the 
result of a long and very fierce war, in which the Guara- 
nians followed and supported a cruel and ambitious ruler 
through indescribable hardships and sufferings. This war 
ended only with the death of the man who waged it, and 
has reduced the whole population to about one-sixth of 
what it was twenty years ago, leaving only women and 
boys. These women (this writer continues) are as beau- 
tiful and fair to look upon as can be found in any part of 
the world. They are of medium height, rather slight and 
lithe, with finely molded limbs, small, pretty hands and 
feet and figures of matchless grace and beauty that would 
serve for models of the sculptor’s art. Their carriage is 
so easy and natural as to be almost the poetry of motion, 
for the freedom from high heeled boots and tight clothing 
has left their step light, supple and strong. ‘Their dress is 
of the simplest form; a short tunic or robe not unlike a 
skirt falling to below the knees and a shoulder-covering 
not unlike a shawl—both of pure white and adorned with 
pretty native lace. They are gracefully worn, and be- 
witchingly serve to half reveal and half conceal the form 
beneath. In the midday siesta they are fond of lying lan- 
guidly in their hammocks, sipping their mate and singing 
in their low, sweet voices, yet sad and with a touch of mel- 
ancholy, the “ narancaros,” or songs of the orange gather- 
ers, or those other strange, weird songs of theirs whose 
words are all of love. Indeed, what need to do aught else 
in a land so blessed as theirs? Living entirely upon fruits 
and vegetables that are secured with but little effort, 
unmoved by the ambitious schemes of the money-making 
Europeans, upon whom they look with questioning wonder, 
and possessed of languid, voluptuous natures that are fos- 
tered by the climate, what else should they do save love, 
and dance, and sing? Dancing is their only pastime, and 
into that they throw the whole spirit of their joyous nature. 
The slightest excuse is all that is necessary for getting up 
a ball, at which the whole neighborhood at once assembles. 
The girls and women are dressed only in the robes de- 
The men wear white linen trousers and red 
ponchos. The dances are in quaint original figures, but 
nearly always very graceful. Sometimes the festivities 
will be kept up through the entire night, after which the 
participants will gayly return to their occupations, of what- 
soever nature, always contented, always happy. Some- 
times there will be a grand contribution picnic at some 
distant point, where the dancing will be kept up the round 
of a whole twenty-four hours. For truly these people live 
but to be happy through the livelong day. After reading 
this one is not surprised to hear that many visiting Euro- 
peans, Englishmen among the rest, have settled down in 
the country. “Who would not rather become a lotus eater 
among the lotus eaters and settle down upon the sunny 
hillside or shady river banks amid fragrant and fruitful 
orange groves, to forget a regretted past and live only in 
the happy present, waited upon by the simple white robed 
Indian woman—devoted, loving, and surpassingly fair ?”’ 
A Siam Execution—The Straits Times 

The execution of the Maharajah pirates who were con- 
demned to die took place at Longkah, Siam, recently. 
About two hundred of the principal inhabitants, Siamese 
and Chinese, had assembled, and a large number of police, 
perhaps fifty Sikhs and a hundred Siamese, surrounded the 
place. There were nine prisoners, two of whom were ar- 
rayed in white coats, which is the sign of condemnation to 
death, while the others were clothed only in sarongs. All 
of them were in heavy chains. The sentence, which with 
other documents, took about twenty minutes to read, was 
that two of the prisoners should be beheaded ; the other 
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-seven were each to receive ninety strokes with the rattan— 


sixty on the spot and thirty at Bangkok—and to be im- 
prisoned for life. On the flogging being over the police 
closed up and marched with the two condemned prisoners 
to the place of execution, a field picturesquely situated at 
the foot of a sugar-loaf shaped hill, where a space about 
two hundred and fifty yards in circumference had been 
roped off, round which a great crowd of people, principally 
Siamese and Chinese, had assembled. Inside this enclos- 
ure police were stationed all round at intervals of about 
three paces. At one part of it a shed had been erected for 
the commissioner and others. At another there was a 
small platform, on which were placed food and water for 
the prisoners ; and there, after being sprinkled with water, 
large dishes of curry and rice were placed before them, of 
which they partook heartily. They then washed their feet, 
covered their heads, and prayed toward the setting sun. 
When they had finished, the executioners, after sprinkling 
themselves with water, proceeded to ask forgiveness of the 
deed about to be done, and, on this being granted, pre- 
sented each prisoner with a flower. The executioners then 
partook of food. In the center of the field two short 
stakes had been driven into the ground, and to these, when 
the executioners had finished their meal, the prisoners 
walked slowly out without any one to guard them. On ar- 
riving at the stakes they again prayed ; they sat down with 
their backs towards the stakes, to which their arms were 
tied, after which an official walked out, blindfolded them 
with strips of linen, filled their ears with clay, and then re- 
tired with his assistants, leaving the condemned men. alone 
in the middle of the field. About two minutes after, the 
executioners walked out armed with Japanese swords and 
sat down some thirty paces beyond the prisoners. They 
sat thus for perhaps a minute ; then rose and advanced 
toward the doomed men, executing fantastic, dance-like 
figures, almost as if cautiously approaching an enemy, till 
they came within striking distance, when they raised their 
swords as if to strike, but instead of doing so turned round 
and retired to where they started from. After -a short 
pause they advanced again in the same manner, but, on 
coming close, stooped down and looked fixedly for about 
ten seconds into the faces of the prisoners, who sat per- 
fectly motionless, and then again retired. The third time 
they advanced, and, as in the first instance, raised their 
swords as if to strike, but instead of doing so they turned 
round and again retired. Then they knelt down, and, bow- 
ing toward the commissioner, called out in Siamese that 
they awaited his order. On receiving the word they ad- 
vanced towards the prisoners more quickly than before, 
and when within reach, after standing for a few seconds 
with their swords poised in the air, proceeded to cut their 
heads off. ‘The head of the man who had begged for his 
life was taken off at three blows, but seven or eight were 
struck before the head of the other—an immensely power- 
ful-looking man, with a thick, muscular neck—fell. The 
moment the first man’s head fell his executioner ran off to 
a temple close by to perform certain rites, the other execu- 
tioner following as soon as his victim’s head was off. The 
heads were thrown into kerosene tins along with arsenic, to 
be sent to Trang, where the piracy took place. 
The Australian Bushman—Chicago Herald 

“Our blacks,” said Mrs. J. R. Reid, a native of New 
South Wales, “are different in type from the African. 
Their hair stands up, wiry and bushy, like that of the Cir- 
cassian women in your dime museums. In the bush they 
wear no clothes, but when they come in town the authorities 
compel them to be clad. The women object most strenu- 
ously to clothing. If you give a woman a gown, she will 
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seldom put but one arm in a sleeve, letting the garment 
hang from her shoulders and displaying one side of her 
bosom. The blacks find an abundance of food, and there 
is thus no incentive for them to accept civilization and 
learn to work. The country swarms with kangaroos, wal- 
varbies (an animal similar to the kangaroo), rabbits, and 
birds. Then the blacks make a large part of their diet of 
snakes and worms. Worms they eat raw just as they dig 
them from the earth. They eat snakes of all kinds. 
The blacks are not prolific, a couple seldom having three 
children. The women, of course, are brutally abused by the 
males and kept in the most degraded state of servitude. 
When a black wants a wife he falls upon some young 
woman, chokes her so she cannot cry out, and runs with 
her into the bush. There he must stay with her for three 
or four months. He cannot return to his own tribe until 
the expiration of this period. When he does take her 
back, if she utters no complaint of hunger against him— 
that is, if she does not show that he has utterly failed to 
supply her with sufficient worms, kangaroo meat, and 
snakes—he can keep her. But for a year he must stay 
out of the way of her tribe, for if they catch him they will 
kill him and take the young woman back. The sign of 
the married state adopted by the women is the pulling out 
of one front tooth. When the male becomes a Benedict 
he indicates the joyful fact by cutting off the little finger 
of his right hand at the first joint. They live in low, skin- 
covered huts, and I think are in every respect beneath the 
much abused North American Indian in intelligence.” 
Opium Drinkers of Assam—The St. Fames Budget 
The Assamese dearly loves opium : to him it is life. What 
matters it if his awakenings are unpleasant ; or that his 
vitality is weakened ; or that he is on the path to premature 
senility, wretchedness and early death? Nothing. “ Hoi- 
yoi-oi!” shrieks the opium seller, and presently from rice 
fields and villages the “ hoi-yoi-oi”’ is taken up, and anon, 
one by one, the opium drinkers flock to the opium seller’s 
bamboo hut. It is evening in Assam, and about the flooded 
rice fields a thick vapor is rising, impregnating the air with 
its warm malaria-laden moisture. Enervating, indeed, is 
this same climate of Assam; and the wretched Assamese, 
with his inveterate love for the poppy juice, adds but too 
surely to its baneful influence. Down by the opium seller’s 
hut squat the opium drinkers, while their eyes roll strangely 
and their parched tongues loll out in very uneasy fashion, 
indeed. This far they have managed to drag their debili- 
tated forms, and no farther can they go until the soul-reviv- 
ing elixir has been drunk of. The opium seller weighs out 
the drug, eager hands clutch at it, and presently it is dissolved 
in a brass vessel of water. Excited, eager looks greet those 
who are tardily—oh, how tardily it seems to the opium 
drinkers !—preparing the mass. When ready it is of a dark 
brown color, of the consistency and appearance of English 
porter. “Let me have it!” “Me!” “Me!” yell the now 
thoroughly excited mob. Rapidly it passes from hand 
to mouth, and smiling, ghastly smiling faces, show how 
satisfied they all are. It is the Assamese opium drinker’s 
escape from purgatory—from weak, spiritless, and enervated 
existence to the seventh heaven of bliss. As the drug takes 
effect the victim dozes off into a kind of reverie. Surround- 
ing objects asume a weird aspect. Bamboo forests, banana 
bushes, rice fields and villages—the whole panorama of 
landscape before them—is no longer a miserable reality, 
the scene of their daily toil, but an ever-changing kaleido- 
scope, the beauty of which is beyond the comprehension 
of a sober mind. Such, at least, is a description given me 
by one of the opium drinkers. Our party, now thoroughly 
intoxicated with opium fumes, lie about in sprawling atti- 
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tudes. In the first stages of intoxication all are smiling, 
and their lips move in rapid speech ; for one hears an inco- 
herent jabbering going on, broken occasionally by a loud 
chuckle from one of the party. This unseemly hilarity wakes 
up for a moment the other opium drinkers ; and they, after 
an angry look toward the noisy one, soon relapse into their 
comatose state. A few of this party, who had evidently 
been indulging freely, fell immediately into a heavy sleep, 
out of which they did not wake until the night was far 
advanced. Toward midnight one by one they awoke out 
of their trance, and, shivering with cold—for the night air 
had cooled somewhat—they made for their respective vil- 
lages. As I watched them crawling home through the rice 
fields, their forms stooping, and their attenuated bodies 
besmeared with the mud in which they had been rolling, I 
thought the moon could scarcely shine on more miserable 
objects. Such scenes may be witnessed by the traveler any 
evening all over Assam. It is a sad state of things truly. 

Cargoes of Criminals—Correspondence London News 

The Russian convict transport, Nizhni-Novgorod, sails 
hence this evening with 460 criminal deportes for the 
island of Seghalien. The Nizhni-Novgorod is an iron 
steamship of about 3,800 tons burden, and is specially 
fitted as a convict transpert. With a full complement of 
convicts the vessel carries 652. The officers and crew 
number eighty, exclusive of a marine convoy escort of 
sixty-two men specially hosen for this duty. The iron- 
barred compartments or cages in which the convicts are 
confined run parallel, fore and aft, on either side the upper 
and lower ‘tween decks. The iron bars, an inch thick, of 
these cages and the woodwork in which they are set, is 
heavily and solidly constructed. The cages are of unequal 
capacity and length, but have a uniform height of seven 
and a half feet. The more desperate characters are man- 
acled and chained to iron staples in their berths, from 
which they are released when necessary. The greater 
number, although retaining the waist and ankle shackles, 
of light construction, have the freedom of traversing the 
length of the compartment, which may vary from twenty- 
five to forty feet. Between the outer bars and the two 
plain plank shelves or bunks running from end to end of 
the compartments which affords sleeping room for the 
occupants, there is a free space of about four and a half or 
five feet. Except during the distribution of rations, no 
culinary vessels are left with the convicts. Even the 
drinking water is obtained only through an india-rubber 
mouthpiece fixed in an inclosed water tank and through 
which the drinker sucks his draught. Immediately out- 
side the cages and attached to the under part of the deck 
overhead is a steam pipe connected with the ship’s boilers. 
Into these pipes are fitted screw nozzles at intervals of 
twelve feet. The object of the steam pipe is to suppress 
any dangerous outbreak among the inmates of the cage. 
By means of a short hose, specially made to resist the 
steam heat, quickly attached to one of the steam pipe 
nozzles, the turbulent convicts are readily quieted or par- 
boiled. Strong water jets have been found next to useless 
in allaying these occasional tumults. After the ship has 
passed the canal, but not before, batches of convicts are 
in turn brought upon deck for a shower bath and short 
exercise. A strongly constructed iron railing, eight feet 
high, crosses the vessel amidships, in order that the con- 
vict, during his bath and while unmanacled, cannot by any 
sudden rush evade the guard and reach the quarter deck. 
Some of the more desperate convicts, who stubbornly 
resist all disciplinary control, are confined to the cages 
during the whole voyage. Both the upper and lower 
*tween-decks are open and airy, the system of ventilation 
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being excellent, and the cages themselves are kept scrupu- 
lously clean. The cages are repainted every voyage. 
Every convict, in addition to having his hair cropped short, 
has the left half of the head from front to back closely 
shaved. Among the 460 convicts carried by the Nizhni- 
Novgorod about 100 are murderers. One of these is a 
relative of the Shah of Persia—Prince Khanalam-Mirza, 
son of Prince Betman Mirza, twenty-five years of age, and 
sentenced to twenty years’ hard labor for the murder of 
his brother in Russia. Upon the greater number of these 
murderers, in addition to their various terms of hard labor 
in the mines and quarries, will be inflicted on their arrival 
a given number of blows from the knout, varying from fifty 
to one hundred and twenty-five, according to their crimes. 
The scene on board these departing convict ships is 
altogether saddening and depressing, perhaps the more so 
that one does not hear a murmur or lament from the stolid- 
looking and broken-spirited wretches crowded behind the 
bars of these cages, which remind the spectator only too 
forcibly of the wild beast dens we see in menageries. 
Wagoning in the Blue Ridge—Atlanta Constitution 
“T’d rather go into battle than to be a driver goin’ down 
the Blue Ridge. The turns in the roads were mighty 
quick, but if you didn’t make it, over a precipice you’d go 
—team, wagon, an’ all—lumb’rin’ down hundreds o’ feet, 
startin’ rocks from their places and roarin’ the same as 
thunder as the mass tumbled an’ bounced an’ rolled to the 
bottom. I never shall forget two little red mules that I 
seed go over one o’ the precipices comin’ down the Ridge. 
The drivers were mighty partic’lar an’ they’d take good 
strong rails or poles an’ run ’em through the spokes on each 
hind wheel o’ their wagons, an’ thus lock both wheels, an’ 
woe to the team that got unlocked as they were goin’ down 
these places. I watched one team o’ six mules’s they went 
up the Ridge, an’ I fell in love with the two little reds that 
worked in the lead. They were fat little fellows, an’ quick 
an’ so willin’ to pull every time the word was given. The 
big fellow that was drivin’ hadn’t shaved since the war be- 
gun, I know, an’ he looked like he could ’ve picked one o’ 
the little leaders an’ held him out at arm’s length. He rode 
two big wheelers that ’d throw ’emselves back when the 
word ’s given an’ would 've let the wagon run over ’em be- 
fore they'd have went for’ard. This driver had great con- 
fidence in the powers o’ his wheelers—one o’ which he rode 
—an’ he had great confidence in the peartness o’ his little 
red leaders in helpin’ him to make the quick turns. This 
confidence made him a little careless about his lockin’ an’ 
lost him his life an’ destroyed his team. This fellow, when 
they started down, got a rail an’ run it through the hind 
wheels, ’s was required by the regulations; but he wasn’t 
no ways partic’lar about gittin’ one that was strong an’ 
sound, for he said, ‘I can hold my wagon without a scotch.’ 
The teams moved off, an’ down they went, the two hind 
wheels o’ each wagon slidin’ an’ the wheelers leanin’ back. 
The big fellow was whistlin’ an’ now an’ then crackin’ his 
whip, where he could sit on his mule an’ look down hun’- 
reds o’ feet, when a stumble o’ his saddle mule or a varia- 
tion o’ a foot ‘d have throwed him to the bottom mashed 
into a jelly. There was a quick turn an’ a close drive just 
in front o’ him, an’ I seed-him grasp the line that worked 
on the leader with a tight grip an’ catch the rein o’ his off- 
wheel mule and speak up kindo’ gruf to his little red 
leaders that made ‘em throw up their heads an’ tighten 
their traces. The critical time came to make the turn, an’ 
he spoke out with a loud voice ’s he jerked his line for a 
gee pull: ‘Look at you, Mike!’ These were the last 
words that fellow spoke. The rail that scotched the 
wheels broke, the wagon rushed upon the wheelers, they 
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throwed themselves back with all their might, but it was 
no use. Over the precipice the wagon shoved the driver 
an’ his wheelers, an’ as he went down I seed him grab the 
hames, clinch his teeth, and shut his eyes ; the little red 
leaders were jerked back, an’ ’s they went over they 
squealed the same ’s folks; but down ! down! down! the 
whole team went, lumb’rin’ an’ bouncing to the bottom.” 
Modern African Slavery—Boston Commonwealth 

The life of the native African is not idyllic. It is dark- 
ened by a tragedy whose terrors are unknown to any other 
people under heaven. Of its mild domestic slavery I do 
not speak, nor of its revolting witchcraft, nor of its endless 
quarrels and frequent tribal wars. These minor evils are 
lost in the shadow of a great national wrong. Among 
these simple and unprotected tribes Arabs—uninvited 
strangers from another race and nature—pour in from the 
north and east with the deliberate purpose of making this 
paradise a hell. It seems the awful destiny of this home- 
less people to spend their lives in breaking up the homes 
of others. Wherever they go in Africa the followers of 
Islam are the destroyers of peace, the breakers-up of the 
patriarchal life, the dissolvers of the family tie. Already 
they hold the whole continent under one reign of terror. 
They have effected this in virtue of one thing—they pos- 
sess fire-arms ; they do it for one object—ivory and slaves, 
for these two are one. The slaves are needed to buy 
ivory with ; then more slaves have to be stolen to carry it. 
So living man himself has become the commercial currency 
of Africa. It is quite a mistake to imagine that slave- 
hunting is a thing of the past. On the contrary, the Arabs 
have quite recently become bolder than ever. Many at 
home imagine that the death-knell of slavery was struck 
with the events which followed the death of Livingstone. 
In the great explorer’s time we heard much of slavery ; we 
were appealed to; the government busied itself ; some- 
thing was really done. But the wail is already forgotten, 
and America hears little now of the open sore of the 
world. But the tragedy I have alluded to is repeated 
every year and every month—witness such recent atroci- 
ties as those of the Upper Congo, of the Kassai and San- 
karu region described by Wissman, and of the Welle-Makua 
district, referred to by Van Gele. It was but the other 
day that an explorer crossing from Lake Nyassa to 
Lake Tanganyika saw the whole southern end of Tan- 
ganyika peopled with large and prosperous villages. 
The next to follow him found not a solitary human being 
—nothing but burned homes and bleaching skeletons. It 
was but yesterday—the close of 1887—that the Arabs at 
the north end of Lake Nyassa, after destroying fourteen 
villages with many of their inhabitants, pursued the popu- 
lation of one village into a patch of tall dry grass, set it on 
fire, surrounded it, and slew with the bullet and the spear 
those who crawled out from the more merciful flames. 
The Wa-Nkonde tribe, to which these people belonged, 
were until this event one of the most prosperous tribes in 
East Central Africa. They occupied a country of excep- 
tional fertility and beauty. Three rivers, which never 
failed in the severest drought, run through their territory, 
and their crops were the richest and most varied in the 
country. They possessed herds of cattle and goats; they 
fished in the lakes with nets ; they wrought iron into many- 
patterned spear-heads with exceptional ingenuity and skill ; 
and that even artistic taste had begun to develop among 
them was evident from the ornamental work upon their 
huts, which were themselyes unique in Africa for clever 
construction and beauty of design. This people, in short, 
by their own inherent ability and the natural resources of 
their country, were on the very high road to civilization. 
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CURIOSITIES OF VERSE—SPECIMEN METRICAL FORMS#* 





Rondel—The Wanderer—Austin Dobson 

Love comes back to his vacant dwelling,— 
The old, old Love that we knew of yore ! 
We see him stand by the open door, 


With his great eyes sad, and his bosom swelling. 


He makes as though in our arms repelling, 
He fain would lie as he lay before ;— 

Love comes back to his vacant dwelling,— 
The old, old Love that he knew of yore. 


Ah! who shall help us from over-spelling, 
That sweet forgotten, forbidden lore ! 
E’en as we doubt in our hearts once more, 

With a rush of tears to our eyelids welling, 

Love comes back to his vacant dwelling. 


Double Ballade—Life and Fate—W. E. Henley 


Fools may pine, and sots may swill, 
Cynics jibe and prophets rail, 
Moralists may scourge and drill, 
Preachers prose, and faint hearts quail. 
Let them whine, or threat or wail ! 
Till the touch of Circumstance 
Down to darkness sink the scale— 
Fate’s a fiddler, Life’s a dance. 


What if skies be wan and chill ? 
What if winds be harsh and stale ? 
Presently the East will thrill, 
And the sad and shrunken sail, 
Bellying with a kindly gale, 
Bear you sunwards, while your chance 
Sends you back the hopeful hail— 
“ Fate ’s a fiddler, Life’s a dance.” 


Idle shot or coming bill, 
Hapless love or broken bail, 
Gulp it (never chew your pill) ! 
And if Burgundy should fail, 
Try a humble pot of ale ! 
Over all is heaven’s expanse. 
Gold exists among the shale. 
Fate ’s a fiddler, Life ’s a dance. 


Dull Sir Joskin sleeps his fill, 
Good Sir Galahad seeks the Grail, 
Proud Sir Pertinax flaunts his frill, 
Hard Sir A2ger dints his mail ; 
And the while, by hill and dale, 
Tristram’s braveries gleam and glance, 
And his blithe horn tells its tale 
Fate ’s a fiddler, Life’s a dance. 


Araminta’s grand and shrill, 
Delia's passionate and frail, 
Doris drives an earnest quill, 
Athanasia takes the veil : 
Wiser Phyllis o’er her pail, 
At the heart of all romance 
Reading, sings to Strephon’s flail— 
Fate’s a fiddler, Life ’s a dance: 


Every Jack must have his Jill, 

(Even Johnson had his Thrale !) 
Forward, couples—with a will ! 

This, the world, is not a jail. 

Hear the music, sprat and whale ! 
Hands across, retire, advance ! 

Though the doomsman ’s on your trail, 
Fate ’s a fiddler, Life’s a dance. 


Boys and girls at slug and snail 

And their compeers look askance. 
Pay your footing on the nail : 

Fate's a fiddler, Life’s a dance. 


Pantoum—Jn the Sultan’s Garden—Clinton Scollard 


She oped the portal of the palace, 
She stole into the garden's gloom ; 
From every spotless snowy chalice 
The lilies breathed a sweet perfume. 


She stole into the garden’s gloom, 

She thought that no one would discover ; 
The lilies breathed a sweet perfume, 

She swiftly ran to meet her lover. 


She thought that no one would discover, 
But footsteps followed ever near ; 

She swiftly ran to meet her lover 
Beside the fountain crystal clear. 


But footsteps followed ever near; 
Ah, who is that she sees before her 
Beside the fountain crystal clear ? 
Tis not her hazel-eyed adorer. 


Ah, who is that she sees before her, 
His hand upon his scimitar ? 

’Tis not her hazel-eyed adorer, 
It is her lord of Candahar ! 


His hand upon his scimitar— 

Alas, who brought such dread disaster ! 
It is her lord of Candahar, 

The fierce Sultan, her lord and master. 


Alas, what brought such dread disaster ! 
“Your pretty lover ’s dead!” he cries— 

The fierce Sultan, her lord and master— 
‘*‘*Neath yonder tree his body lies.” 


“Your pretty lover ’s dead!” he cries— 

(A sudden ringing voice behind him) ; 
“*Neath yonder tree his body lies ”»— 

“ Die, lying dog ! go thou and find him!” 


A sudden ringing voice behind him, 
A deadly blow, a moan of hate, 
“‘ Die, lying dog! go thou and find him ! 
Come, love, our steeds are at the gate!” 


A deadly blow, a moan of hate, 
His blood ran red as wine in chalice ; 
“Come, love, our steeds are at the gate!” 
She oped the portal of the palace. 


Roundel—A Singing Lesson—A. C. Swinburne 
Far-fetched and dear-bought, as the proverb rehearses, 
Is good, or was held so, for ladies: but naught 
In a song can be good if the turn of the verse is 

Far-fetched and dear-bought. 


As the turn of a wave should it sound, and the thought 
Ring smooth, and as light as the spray that disperses 
Be the gleam of the words for the garb thereof wrought. 


Let the soul in it shine through the sound as it pierces 

Men’s hearts with possession of music unsought ; 

For the bounties of song are no jealous God’s mercies, 
Far-fetched and dear-bought. 





* The true type of Rondel, for it has variations, consists of fourteen lines on two rhymes, the first two lines repeating for the seventh and 
eighth and the final couplet. In this couplet, however, sometimes only one of these lines is used as in the specimen given. The Double 
Ballade, which form first appeared in ‘‘ London” Jan. 12, 1878, consists of six stanzas of eight or ten lines and refrain, with or without an 
envoi, written on three or five rhymes. The Pantoum, originally a Malay form of verse, is written in four-line stanzas, the second and the 


fourth lines of each verse forming first and third of each succeeding one. 


The Roundel, in the form invented by Mr. Swinburne, and as used 


in his Century of Roundels, consists of nine lines of from four to sixteen syllables, with two refrains at the end of the first and third stanzas. 
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CURIOSITIES OF VERSE—QUAINT AND SINGULAR 





A Triangular Tragedy 
Upon the triangle would he play 
He also sang a little lay 
He would not live alway 
His manner it was gay 
They did him slay 
In a cruel way 
One winter day 
And now his 
voice is 
Hushed 
for 
A. 


‘* That"—Albany Sunday Press 
I'll prove the word that I've made my theme 
Is that that may be doubled without blame ; 
And that that that thus trebled I may use, 
And that that that that critics may abuse 
May be correct. Further, the dons to bother, 
Five thats may closely follow one another ; 
For be it known that we can safely write, 


Or say that that that that that man writ was right: 


Nay, e’en that that that that that that followed 


Through six repeats the grammar’'s rule has hallowed 


And that that that (that that that that began) 
Repeated seven times is right, deny’t who can ? 


The House that Fack Built 
Behold the mansion reared by daedal Jack. 
See the malt stored in many a plethoric sack, 
In the proud cirque of Ivan’s bivouac. 
Mark how the rat’s felonious fangs invade 
The golden stores in John’s pavilion laid. 
Anon, with velvet foot and Tarquin strides 
Subtle Grimalkin to his quarry glides— 


Grimalkin grim, that slew the fierce rodent 
Whose tooth insidious Johann’s sackcloth rent. 


Lo! now the deep-mouthed canine foe's assault, 
That vexed the avenger of the stolen malt, 
Stored in the hallowed precincts of the hall 
That rose complete at Jack's creative call. 


Here stalks impetuous Cow with crumpled horn 
Whereon the exacerbating hound was torn, 

Who bayed the feline slaughter beast that slew 
The rat predaceous whose keen fangs ran through 
The textile fibres that involved the grain 

That lay in Hans’ inviolate domain. 


Here walks forlorn the Damsel crowned with rue, 
Lactiferous spoils from vaccine dugs who drew 
Of that corniculate beast whose tortuous horn 
Tossed to the clouds, in fierce, vindictive scorn, 


The harrowing hound whose braggart bark and stir 
Arched the lithe spine and reared the indignant fur 


Of Puss, that with verminicidal claw 
Struck the weird Rat in whose insatiate maw 
Lay reeking malt that erst in Ivan’s courts we saw. 


Robed in senescent garb that seemed in sooth 
Too long a prey to Chronos’ iron tooth, 
Behold the man whose amorous lips incline, 
Full with young Eros'’s osculative sign, 

To the lorn maiden whose lact-albic hands 
Drew albu-lactic wealth from lacteal glands 
Of the immortal bovine, by whose horn, 
Distort, to realm ethereal was borne 

The beast catulean, vexer of that sly 

Ulysses quadrupedal who made die 

The old mordacious rat that dared devour 
Antecedaneous ale in John’s domestic bower. 


Lo, here with hirsute honors doffed, succinct 

Of saponaceous locks, the priest who linked 

In Hymen’s golden bands the torn unthrift 

Whose means exiguous stared from many a rift, 
Even as he kissed the virgin all forlorn, 

Who milked the cow with implicated horn, 

Who in fine wrath the canine torturer skied 

That dared to vex the insidious muricide 

Who let the auroral effluence through the pelt 

Of the sly rat that robbed the palace Jack had built. 


The loud, cantankerous shanghai comes at last, 

Whose shouts aroused the shorn ecclesiast 

Who sealed the vows of Hymen’s sacrament 

To him who, robed in garments indigent, 

Exosculates the damsel lachrymose, 

The emulgator of that horned brute morose that 

Tossed the dog that worried the cat that kilt the rat that 
Ate the malt that lay in the house that Jack built. 


Verbal Snares—Fournal of Philology 
Gaze on the gay gray brigade. 
The sea ceaseth, and it suffices us. 
Say, should such a shapely sash shabby stitches show ? 
Strange strategic statistics. 
Give Grime’s Jim’s gilt gig-whip. : 
Sarah in a shawl shovelled soft snow softly. 
She sells sea shells. r 
A cup of coffee in a copper coffee-pot. 
Smith's spirit-flask split Philip’s sixth sister's fifth squirrel’s skull. 











My eh | ster is | 

com fort | complete 
it covers my ears and 
my feet, and nothing of me 
but a nose you can see as I leisurely 
trudge on the street. It’s little I care for 

the snow, and nothing for blizzards that 

blow. In my ulster so warm I smile at a 
storm and laugh at the mercury low. All 
winter I hide like a bear within it and credit- 


ors dare. I’ve worn my old 
clothes, and, as nobody knows, I 
can if I want to go bare. When 
cold waves are howling with might 
and Jack Frost is eager to bite, 
beneath it I dream of summer 
supreme, for it beats any 
blanket at night. I won’t leave 
it off when it’s spring, for though 
all the robins may sing, there'll 
come a cold snap when an ulsterl’ss 
chap will freeze like a bean on a 
string. Hurrah for the ulster say I, 
King Winter it well may defy. It’s 
warmer than love or even a stove 
*when coal is so awful Le-high.* 
0) ee ae 





His Big Ulster—H. C. Dodge—New York World 
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THE FIRST PIANO IN CAMP—A CHRISTMAS CAROL * 





In 1858—it might have been five years earlier or later, 
this is not history for the public schools—there was a little 
camp about ten miles from Pioche, occupied by upwards 
of three hundred miners, every one of whom might have 
packed his prospecting implements and left for more invit- 
ing fields any time before sunset. When the day was over, 
these men did not rest from their labors, like the honest 
New England agriculturist, but sang, danced, gambled, and 
shot each other, as the mood seized them. 

One evening the report spread along the main street 
{which was the only street) that three men had been killed 
at Silver Reef, and that the bodies were coming in. Pres- 
ently a lumbering old conveyance labored up the hill, 
drawn by a couple of horses, well worn out with their pull. 
The cart contained a good-sized box, and no sooner did 
its outlines become visible through the glimmer of a stray 
light here and there, than it began to affect the idlers. 
Death always enforces respect, and even though no one 
had caught sight of the remains, the crowd gradually be- 
came subdued, and when the horses came to a stand-still, 
the cart was immediately surrounded. The driver, how- 
ever, was not in the least impressed with the solemnity of 
his commission. 

“ All there ?” asked one. 

“Haven’t examined. Guess so.” 

The driver filled his pipe and lit it as he continued : 

“Wish the bones and load had gone over the grade.” 

A man who had been looking on stepped up at once. 

“T don’t know who you have in that box, but if they 
happen to be any friends of mine, I’ll lay you alongside.” 

“We can mighty soon see,” said the teamster, coolly. 
“Just burst the lid off, and if they happen to be the men 
you want, I’m here.” 

The two looked at each other for a moment, and the 
crowd gathered a little closer, anticipating trouble. 

The teamster began to pry up the lid. He got a board 
off, and then pulled out some old rags. A strip of some- 
thing dark, like rosewood, presented itself. 

“ Eastern coffins, by thunder!” said several, and the 
crowd looked quite astonished. 

Some more boards flew up, and the man who was ready 
to defend his friend’s memory shifted his weapon a little. 
The cool manner of the teamster had so irritated him that 
he had made up his mind to pull his weapon at the first 
sight of the dead, even if the deceased was his worst and 
oldest enemy. Presently the whole of the box-cover was 
off, and the teamster, clearing away the packing, revealed 
to the astonished group the top of something which puz- 
zled all alike. 

“ Boys,” said he, “ this is a pianner.” 

A general shout of laughter went up, and the man who 
had been so anxious to enforce respect for the dead mut- 
tered something about feeling dry, and the keeper of the 
nearest bar was several ounces better off by the time the 
boys had given the joke all the attention it called for. 

Had a dozen dead men been in the box, their presence 
in the camp could not have occasioned half the excitement 
that the arrival of that piano caused. “By the next morn- 
ing it was known that the instrument was to grace a hurdy- 
gurdy saloon, owned by Tom Goskin, the leading gambler 
in the place. It took nearly a week to get this wonder on 
its legs, and the owner was the proudest individual in the 





* Sam Davis. Carson Appeal. 


State. It rose gradually from a recumbent to an upright 
position, amid a confusion of tongues, after the manner of 
the Tower of Babel. 

Of course everybody knew just how such an instrument 
should be put up. One knew where the “ off hind leg” 
should go, and another was posted on the “ front piece.” 

Scores of men came to the place every day to assist. 

“T’ll put the bones in good order.” 

‘If you want the wires tuned up, I’m the boy.” 

“I’ve got music to feed it for a month.” 

Another brought a pair of blankets for a cover, and all 
took the liveliest interest in it. It was at last in a condi- 
tion for business. 

“It’s been showin’ its teeth all the week. 
to have it spit out something.” 

Alas! there wasn’t a man to be found who could play 
Goskin began to realize that he had 
a losing speculation on his hands. He had a fiddler, and 
a Mexican who thrummed a guitar. A pianist would have 
made his orchestra complete. One day a three-card monte 
player told a friend confidentially that he could “ knock any 
amount of music out of the piano, if he only had it alone 
a few hours to get his hand in.” This report spread about 
the camp, but on being questioned he vowed that he didn’t 
know a note of music. It was noted, however, as a sus- 
picious circumstance, that he often hung about the instru- 
ment, and looked upon it longingly, like a hungry man 
gloating over a beefsteak in a restaurant window. There 
was no doubt but that this man had music in his soul, per- 
haps in his fingers’-ends, but did not dare to make trial of 
his strength after the rules of harmony had suffered so many 
years of neglect. So the fiddler kept on with his jigs, and 
the greasy Mexican pawed his discordant guitar, but no 
man had the nerve to touch that piano. There were, 
doubtless, scores of men in the camp who would have 
given ten ounces of gold-dust to have been half an hour 
alone with it, but every man’s nerve shrank from the jeers 
which the crowd would shower upon him should his first 
attempt prove a failure. It got to be generally understood 
that the hand which first essayed to draw music from the 
keys must not slouch its work. ' 

* * * * * * * 

It was Christmas Eve, and Goskin, according to his cus- 
tom, had decorated his gambling hell with sprigs of moun- 
tain cedar and a shrub whose crimson berries did not seem 
a bad imitation of English holly. The piano was covered 
with evergreens, and all that was wanting to fill the cup. 
of Goskin’s contentment was a man to play that piano. 

“Christmas night, and no piano-pounder,” he said. 
“ This is a nice country for a Christian to live in.”’ 

Getting a piece of paper, he scrawled the words : 


We 'd like 


upon the instrument. 


$20 Reward 
To acompitant Pianer Player. 


oe eee eee eee eee eee eee e tees. sc eeetye 


This he stuck up on the music-rack, and, though the in- 
scription glared at the frequenters of the room until mid- 
night, it failed to draw any musician from his shell. 

So the merry-making went on; the hilarity grew apace. 
Men danced and sang to the music of the squeaky fiddle 
and worn-out guitar, as the jolly crowd within tried to 
drown the howling of the storm without. Suddenly, they 
became aware of the presence of a white-haired man, 
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crouching near the fireplace. His garments—such as 
were left, were wet with melting snow, and he had a half- 
starved, half-crazed expression. He held his thin, trem- 
bling hands toward the fire, and the light of the blazing 
wood made them almost transparent. He looked about 
him once in a while, as if in search of something, and his 
presence cast such a chill over the place that gradually the 
sound of the revelry was hushed, and it seemed that this waif 
of the storm had brought in with it all of the gloom and 
coldness of the warring elements. Goskin, mixing up a cup 
of hot egg-nogg, advanced and remarked cheerily : 

“‘ Here, stranger, brace up! This is the real stuff.” 

The man drained the cup, smacked his lips, and seemed 
more at home. 

“Been prospecting, hey? Out in the mountains—caught 
in the storm? Lively night, this!” 

“ Pretty bad,” said the man. 

“Must feel pretty dry.” 

The man looked at his streaming clothes and laughed, as 
if Goskin’s remark was a sarcasm. 

“ How long out?” 

“ Four days.” 

“ Hungry ?” 

The man rose up, and walking over to the lunch coun- 
ter, fell to work upon some roast bear, devouring it like any 
wild animal would have done. As meat and drink and 
warmth began to permeate the stranger, he seemed to ex- 
pand and lighten up. His features lost their pallor, and 
he grew more and more content with the idea that he was 
not in the grave. As he underwent these changes, the 
people about him got merrier and happier, and threw off 
the feeling of depression which he had laid upon them. 

“Do you always have your place decorated like this?” 
he finally asked of Goskin. 

“ This is Christmas Eve,” was the reply. 

The stranger was startled. 

“ December twenty-fourth, sure enough.” 

“ That’s the way I put it up, pard.” 


“ When I was in England I always kept Christmas. But- 


I had forgotten that this was the night. I've been wander- 
ing about in the mountains until I've lost track of the 
feasts of the Church.” 

Presently his eye fell upon the piano. 

“ Where’s the player?” he asked. 

“ Never had any,” said Goskin, blushing 

“T used to play when I was young.” 

Goskin almost fainted at the admission. 

“‘ Stranger, do tackle it and give us atune! Nary man 
in this camp ever had the nerve to wrestle with that music- 
box.” His pulse beat faster, for he feared that the man 
would, like all others, refuse him. 

“T’ll do the best I can,” he said. 

There was no stool, but seizing a candle-box, he drew 
it up and seated himself before the instrument. It only 
required a few seconds for a hush to come over the room. 

“ That old coon is going to give the thing a rattle.” 

The sight of a man at the piano was something so unu- 
sual that even the faro-dealer, who was about to take ina 
fifty-dollar bet on the tray, paused, and did not reach for 
the money. Men stopped drinking, with the glasses at 
their lips. Conversation appeared to have been struck 
with a sort of paralysis, and cards were no longer shuffled. 

The old man brushed back his long, white locks, looked 
up to the ceiling, half closed his eyes, and in a mystic sort 
of reverie passed his fingers over the keys. He touched 
but a single note, yet the sound thrilled the room. It was 
the key to his improvisation, and as he wove his chords to- 


gether the music laid its spell upon every ear and heart. 
36 
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He felt his way along the keys, like a man treading uncer- 
tain paths; but he gained confidence as he progressed, 
and presently bent to his work like a master. The instru- 
ment was not in exact tune, but the ears of his audience, 
through long disuse, did not detect anything radically 
wrong. They heard a succession of grand chords, a sug- 
gestion of melodies here and there, and it was enough. 

“ See him counter with his left!” said an old rough. 

“ He calls the turn every time on the upper end of the 
board,” responded a man with a stack of chips in his hand. 

The player wandered off into the old ballads they had 
heard at home. All the sad and melancholy, and touch- 
ing songs that came up like dreams of childhood, this un- 
known player drew from the keys. His hands kneaded 
their hearts like dough, and squeezed out the tears as from 
a wet sponge. As the strains flowed one upon the other, 
they saw their homes of the long ago reared again ; they 
were playing once more where the apple-blossoms sank 
through the soft air to join the violets on the green turf of 
the old New England States ; they saw the glories of the 
Wisconsin maples and the haze of the Indian summer, 
blending their hues together ; they recalled the heather of 
Scottish hills, the white cliffs of Britain, and heard the sul- 
len roar of the sea, as it beat upon their memories vaguely. 
Then came all the old Christmas carols, such as they had 
sung in church thirty years before ; the subtle music that 
brings up the glimmer of wax tapers, the solemn shrines, 
the evergreen, holly, mistletoe, and surpliced choirs. Then 
the remorseless performer planted his final stab in every 
heart with “ Home, Sweet Home.” 

When the player ceased, the crowd slunk away from him. 
There was no more revelry and devilment left in his audi- 
ence. Each man wanted to sneak off to his cabin and write 
the old folks a letter. The day was breaking as the last 
man left the place, and the player, laying his head down 
on the piano, fell asleep. 

“T say, pard,” said Goskin, “you want a little rest ?” 

“T do feel tired,” the old man said. “ Perhaps you'll 
let me rest here for the matter of a day or so.” 

He walked behind the bar where some old blankets were 
lying and stretched himself upon them. 

“T feel pretty sick. I guess I won't last long. I've got 
a brother down in the ravine—his name’s Driscoll. He 
don’t know I'm here. Can you get him before morning ?” 

Goskin started. He knew Driscoll well. 

“He your brother? I'll have him here in half an hour.” 

As he dashed out into the storm the musician pressed 
his hand to his side and groaned. Goskin heard the 
word “Hurry!” and sped down the ravine to Driscoll’s 
cabin. It was quite light in the room when the two men 
returned. Driscoll was pale as death. 

““My God! I hope he’s alive! I wronged him when 
we lived in England, twenty years ago.” 

They saw the old man had drawn the blanket over his 
face. The two stood a moment, awed by the thought that 
he might be dead. Goskin lifted the blanket and pulled it 
down astonished. There was no one there ! 

“Gone!” cried Driscoll, wildly. 

“Gone!” echoed Goskin, pulling out his cash-drawer. 
“Ten thousand dollars in the sack, too.” 

The next day the boys followed a horse’s tracks through 
the snow, and lost them in the trail leading toward Pioche. 

There was a man missing from the camp. It was the 
three-card monte man, who used to deny point-blank that 
he could play the scale. One day they found a wig of 
white hair, and called to mind when the “stranger ” had 
pushed those locks back when he looked toward the ceiling 
for inspiration, on the night of December 24, 1861. 
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My King—Lida Watson—Boston Globe 
You are all that I have to live for— 
All that I want to love, 
All that the whole world holds for me 
Of a faith in a world above! 
You came—and it seemed too mighty 
For my human heart to hold ; 
It seemed, in its sacred glory, 
Like a glimpse thro’ the Gates of Gold ; 
Like life in the primal Eden 
Created, formed anew— 
This dream of a perfect manhood 
That I realize in you! 


God created me a woman 
With a nature just as true 
As the blue eternal ocean— 
As the sky that is over you. 
And you are mine till your Maker calls you— 
Your soul and your body, Sweet! 
Your breath and the whole of your being 
From your kingly head to your feet— 
Your eyes and the light that is in them— 
Your lips with their maddening wine— 
Your arms with their passionate clasp, my king— 
Your body and soul are mine! 
No power whatsoever, 
No will but God’s alone, 
Can take you from my keeping ; 
You are His and mine alone. 
I know not when, if ever— 
I know not where or how 
Death’s hand may try the fetters 
That bind us here and now; 
But some day, when God beckons, 
Where rise His fronded palms, 
My soul shall cross the river 
And lay you in His arms: 
Forever and forever 
Beyond the silent sea— 
You will rest in the Arms Eternal 
And still belong to me! 


The City of the Dead—Boston Transcript 
They do neither plight nor wed 
In the city of the dead, 

In the city where they sleep away the hours ; 
But they lie, while o’er them range 
Winter blight and summer change, 

And a hundred happy whisperings of flowers. 
No, they neither wed nor plight, 

And the day is like the night, 
For their vision is of other kind than ours. 


They do neither sing nor sigh 
In the burgh of by and by, 
Where the streets have grasses growing cool and long ; 
But they rest within their bed, 
Leaving all their thoughts unsaid, 
Deeming silence better far than sob or song. 
No, they neither sigh nor sing, 
Though the robin be a-wing, 
Though the leaves of autumn march a million strong. 


There is only rest and peace 
In the city of surcease 

From the failings and wailings ’neath the sun; 
And the wings of the swift years 
Beat but gently o’er the biers, 

Making music to the sleepers, every one. 
There is only peace and rest ; 
But to them it seemeth best, 

For they lie at ease, and know that life is done. 





Oscula Mortis—A Composite Poem—New York Sun * 
By AMELIE RIVES-CHANLER AND ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE. 


That these things were not one thing and the same! 

Her breasts like flowers, and hair like poured out flame 
Upon her shoulder’s snow ; and when she smiled 

It was as though she called me by my name. 


Yea, with mine eyes I did embrace her, yea, 

Mine eyes were brimmed with her, as night with day, 
Lipped like a woman, eyed like to a child— 

For now shall I take death a deadlier way. 


Ay, that was death, to yearn with might and main 
Over the woman whom my love had slain, 

I heard all night and all the hours of it 
The wind’s wet wings and fingers drip with rain. 


The ache of purple pulses and the bliss, 
Red with the bitter blossom of a kiss— 

To that which rent my being like fierce thirst— 
Natheless, thou knowest how sweet a thing it is. 


Arms to woo God to give His heaven a queen ; 

Kiss, soft and warm as where a kiss hath been, 
I dare not always touch her, lest the kiss 

Would slay her verily, scorch each sweet vein. 


Yea! from the supple gold of hair to feet, 
Foam-white and fleet as only foam is fleet ; 

For her lover’s sake, whose lips through mine respire 
There, lover like, with lips and limbs that meet. 


Let me think yet a little. I do know 

Night falls like fire ; the heavy lights run low. 
Brow-bound in shadows, wrapped in wrong desire, 

I knew not if the hours went swift or slow. 


The hard hot night is fed upon my breath, 
Behold now, surely somewhere there is death. 

And so she lay, and life seemed gone from her; 
All but the pain that never finisheth. 


Lo! I have sinned and have spat out at God, 
Whereof his hand is heavier and his rod. 

But see now, Lord, her mouth is lovelier ; 
And Hell’s a jest made in some merry mood! 


Ah, God, that love were as a flower or flame, 
Made as a wind that passeth where it came ! 

So one tracks love, whose breath is deadlier ; , 
I had not even spoken her sweet name. 


To a Cricket—Samuel Minturn Peckh—Independent 
Piper with the rusty quill 
Fifing on a windy hill 
In a dusty coat; 
Saddened by the fading glow, 
Softer measures seem to flow 
From thy russet throat. 


Perched amid the withered grass, 
Like a friar singing mass 
O’er the blossoms dead; 
Hauntingly a note of woe 
Echoes from thy tremolo, 
Mourning beauty fled. 


As I listen fancy strays 

Backward through the summer ways 
Prankt with nodding flowers ; 

And anon the fragrant night 

Rich in song and rare delight 
Opes her musky bowers. 





* From Asmodeus and Laus Veneris: a Centone. 
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Glowworms glimmer, fireflies speed, 
Lightning Puck and Mustard-seed 
And their pixie crew. 
Then the darkness flees, and Morn 
Peeping o'er the poppied corn 
Becks to pleasures new. 
Dimpled daisies, laughing, toss 
Kisses o’er the dewy moss 
At my wayward feet ; 
While the lays of bees and birds 
Sweeter than all caroled words 
In soft chorus meet. 
Rising from the lap of Noon 
Comes a drowsy breeze to croon 
Mid the new-mown hay ; 
As thou pipest, thus I fare, 
Fancy led to visions rare 
Down the summer day. 
When the winds from arctic waves 
Wailing o’er the flower-graves 
Glass each shuddering pool ; 
Minstrel flee thy frozen nest, 
I shall wait thee ; be my guest 
On the hearth at Yule! 


Discharged from the Hospital—W. E. Henley—London Globe 


Carry me out 
Into the wind and the sunshine, 
Into the beautiful world. 


Oh, the wonder, the spell of the streets ! 
The stature and strength of the horses ! 
The rustle and echo of footfalls, 

The flat roar and rattle of wheels! 

A swift tram floats huge on us— 

It’s a dream! 

The smell of the mud in my nostrils 

Is brave—like a breath of the sea! 

As of old, 

Ambulant, undulant drapery, 

Vaguely and strangely provocative, 
Flutters and beckons. Oh, yonder— 
Scarlet !—the glint of a stocking ! 
Sudden a spire, 

Wedged in the midst! Oh, the houses, 
The long line of lofty, gray houses, 
Cross-hatched with shadow and light, 
These are the streets. 

Each is an avenue leading 

Whither I will! 

ae 

Dizzy, hysterical, faint, 

I sit, and the carriage rolls on with me 
Into the wonderful world. 


As I Came Down From Lebanon—Clinton Scollarad 


As I came down from Lebanon, 

Came winding, wandering slowly down 
Through mountain passes bleak and brown, 
The cloudless day was well-nigh done. 
The city, like an opal set 

In emerald, showed each minaret 

Afire with radiant beams of sun, 

And glistened orange, fig and lime 
Where song-birds made melodious chime, 
As I came down from Lelyanon. 

As I came down from Lebanon, 

Like lava in the dying glow, 

Through olive orchards far below 

I saw the murmuring river run ; 

And ’neath the wall upon the sand 

Swart sheiks from distant Samarcand, 
With precious spices they had won, 

Lay long and languidly in wait 

Till they might pass the guarded gate, 
As I came down from Lebanon. 
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As I came aown from Lebanon, 
I saw strange men from lands afar 
In mosque and square and gay bazaar, 


The Magi that the Moslem shun, 


And grave Effendi from Stamboul 


Who sherbet sipped in corners cool ; 


And, from the balconies o’errun 
With roses, gleamed the eyes of those 


Who dwell in still seraglios, 


As I came down from Lebanon. 


As I came down from Lebanon 


The flaming flower of daytime died, 


And Night, arrayed as is a bride 
Of some great king in garments spun 


Of purple and the finest gold, 
Outbloomed in glories manifold 


Until the moon, above the dun 

And darkening desert, void of shade, 
Shone like a keen Damascus blade, 
As I came down from Lebanon. 


The rain is done, the wind is fresh, 
And yonder by the garden path 
A rose gleams like a maiden’s flesh 

After the bath. 


And soon my Love, as she is fair, 
Shall take this blossom to her breast, 
As though she would transplant it there 
And give it rest. 


There until death shall come ‘twill lie 
In happy slumber, hour by hour ;— 
Ah, Love, I were content to die 
Where dies this flower. 


For Heaven lies so near, the goal 

Is reached before it dreams of death : 
The rose may wither, but its soul 
Breathes in her breath. 


Wild rockets blew along the lane ; 
The tall white gentians too were there ; 
The mullein stalks were brave again ; 
Of blossoms was the bramble bare ; 
Toward the pasture bars below 
The cows went by me tinkling slow. 


Straight through the sunset flew a thrush 
And sang the only song he knew, 
Perched on a ripening elder bush ; 
(Oh, but to give his song its due !) 
Sang it, and ceased, and left it there 
To haunt bush, blade, and golden air. 


What can I liken it unto ? 
My words were wrought for grosser stuff ; 
To give that lonely tune its due, 
Never a word is sweet enough ; 
A thing to think on when ‘twas past, 
As is the first rose or the last. 


The lad, driving his cows along, 
Strode whistling through the windy grass ; 
The little pool the shrubs among 
Lay like a bit of yellow glass ; 
A window in the farmhouse old, 
Turned westward, was of glaring gold. 


I have forgotten days and days, 
And much well worth the holding fast : 
Yet not the Jook of these green ways ; 
The bramble with its bloom long past ; 
The tinkling cows ; the scent ; the brush ; 
Still on the elder sings that thrush. 
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Love's Rose—Frank Dempster Sherman—America 


A Haunting Memory—Lizette W. Reese—Travelers Record 
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Art and Decoration: 
Boston Painters and Paintings : VI.; Wm. H. Downes: Atlantic. 
Old Glass in New Windows: Will H. Low : Scribner’s. 
Old Italian Masters; Duccio: W. J. Stillman : Century. 
Sandro Botticelli : George Hitchcock : Scribner's. 


Biography and Memoirs : 
A Foreign Estimate of Lord Churchill : *National Rev. 
Beecher at Liverpool in 63: J. M. Buckley: Century. 
Bishop Ken : Canon Farrar ; *Good Words. 
Captain Charles King: Philip Reade: Lippincott’s. 
Career of an Indian General : Chas. Macgregor : *Blackwood’s. 
Charles Dickens in Southwark : J. Ashby-Sterry : Eng. Il. Mag. 
Daniel O’Connell’s Correspondence : *Quarterly Rev. 
F. S. Church : G. W. Sheldon : Harper’s. 
Hamdi Bey : J. Theodore Bent : *Contemporary. 
Ion. Keith Falconer : *Sunday at Home. 
Joe Griffith : *Macmillan’s. 
Lincoln : First Plans for Emancipation : Nicolay and Hay : Century. 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe : *Westminster. 
Matthew Arnold : *Quarterly Review. 
Memoirs of Comte de Brienne : Baron Rothschild : XIXth Century. 
Memories of the Last Fifty Years—III.: Lester Wallack: Scribner’s. 
Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of Principal Tulloch : *Blackwood’s. 
Outdoor Life of the Presidents—II.: John P. Foley: Outing. 
Reminiscences of Samuel Rogers : *Quarterly Review. 
Sarah Fielding : Clementina Black : *Gentleman’s. 
Sir Morell Mackenzie’s Defence : The Editor : *Fortnightly. 
Sketch of F. A. Vulpian: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Stanley’s Chances: H. H. Johnson: *Fortnightly. 
The Apprenticeship of an Academician : L. Mead : American. 
The Close of Garabaldi’s Career : William R. Thayer: Atlantic. 
The Emperor Frederick’s Diary : Archibald Forbes : *Contem. 
The Scottish Horace Walpole: *Macmillan’s. 
William Lamb’s Wife : *Temple Bar. 
William Warren: Henry A. Clapp: Atlantic. 
Winckelmann’s Death: S. B. Gould : *Gentleman’s. 
Dramatic and Musical : 
A Christmas Mystery in 15th Century : Th. Child : Harper’s. 
Shakespeare’s Influence: Dion Boucicault: North American Review. 
The American Stage: W. G. Elliott : *Time. 
The Democracy and the Drama: Edward Salmon: *Nat. Review. 
The Wagner Bubble: A Reply: C. V. Stanford : *XIXth Cen. 


Educational Discussion ;: 

A Convent School of Last Century : Susan Coolidge : Atlantic. 
Cry for Useless Knowledge : Hon. Lord Armstrong : *XIXth Cen. 
Report of the Educational Commission : *Contemporary. 
Scheme in lieu of ‘‘ Payment by Results :” *Longman’s, 
Teaching the Mechanic Acts: Thomas Davidson : Forum. 
Technical Education and Foreign Competition : *Quarterly Rev. 
The Fast Set at Harvard: One of Them: No. Am. Rev. 

The Future of the Country College : W. DeWitt Hyde: Atlantic. 
The Income of a University: Rev. G. F. Browne: *Nat. Rev. 
The Sacrifice of Education to Examination : *XIXth Century. 


Fiction— Short Stories : 
A Critical Situation: S. Smith : Outing. 
A Devil’s Passage : Louise Stockton: Atlantic. 
A Likely Story: A Farce: Wm. D. Howells: Harper’s. 
A Ride to a Russian Wedding : C. M. Litwin : Outing. 
An Unexpected Visit : By Henry Cresswell : *Murray’s. 
At the Station : Rebecca Harding Davis : Scribner’s. 
Barbara: May Kendall : *Longman’s. 
Chaloner’s Best Man: *Cornhill. 
Christmas at Tin Cup: Elia W. Peattie : American. 
Fragile : An Out-door Study: Geo. H. Boughton: Harper’s. 
Mated by Magic: W. H. Pollock : Brander Matthews : *Longman’s. 
Minc—A Plot : H. S. Edwards : Century. 
On the Wallaby Track : Jack the Shepherd : *Blackwood’s. 
Sosrus Dismal : W. W. Archer: Harper’s. 
Squire Five-Fathom : H. C. Bunner : Scribner’s. 
Strange True Stories of Louisiana : George W. Cable: Century. 
The Apartment: A Comedy: Fannie A. Matthews : American. 
The Band of Crape: John London : *Gentleman’s. 





* Magazines starred are November numbers of English periodicals. 





The Christmas Story of a Little Church : Grace King : Harper's. 
The Front Yard: Constance F. Woolson : Harper’s. 

The Ladies of Lone Leventhorpe: Mary Linskill : *Good Words, 
The Last Mass: Walter Besant : Harper's. 

The Lion of the Nile : A Mystery of Championship : Scribner's. 
The Roses of the Sefior: John J. 4 Becket : Scribner's. 

The Third of March : Julian Hawthorne : Century. 

Three Dead Men : W. M. Taber : Scribner’s. 

Two Famous Rogues : George Cousins : *Leisure Hour. 


Fiction— Serials : 


A Dangerous Catspaw : 7-9: D. C. & H. Murray : *Longman’s. 
A Good Old Family : Chaps. 4-7 : *Murray’s. 

A Life’s Morning : Author of ‘‘ Demos” : *Cornhill. 

A Stiff-Necked Generation : Chaps. 30-33 : *Blackwood’s. 

At Last : John Habberton : Lippincott’s. 

Cressy : Bret Harte: Chaps. 9-11 : *Macmillan’s. 

Despot of Broomsedge Cove: 25-27: C. E. Craddock : Atlantic. 
Dunraven Ranch : Captain Charles King : Lippincott’s. 

French Janet : Chaps. 7-9 : *Cornhill. 

From Moor Isles (conclusion) : *Temple Bar. 

Great Grandmamma Severn : Leslie Keith: *Leisure Hour. 
Marooned : W. Clark Russell : Chaps. 1-4 : *Macmillan’s. 

My Best Ship-mate: Chap. 5 : George Cupples : *Leisure Hour. 
Passe Rose : 10-12: Arthur Sherburne Hardy : Atlantic. 
Reproach of Annesley : Chaps. 3-5 : Maxwell Gray : *Murray’s. 
Saint ’Ilario : Chaps. 3-5 : F. Marion Crawford : *Eng. Ill. Mag. 
Saved as by Fire: E. M. Marsh : *Good Words. 

The House of the Wolf : 3-4: S. J. Weyman : *Eng. Ill. Mag. 
The Master of Ballantrae: Chap. 2: R. L. Stevenson : Scribner's. 
The Rogue : Chaps. 41-44: Wm. E. Norris: *Temple Bar. 
The Romance of Dollard : Part II. : Mary H. Catherwood : Century. 
The Ugly Miss Lorrimer: (Conclusion): *Temple Bar. 

The Weaker Vessel : D. C. Murray : *Good Words. 

Two Coronets : Chaps. 22-24 : Mary A. Tincker: American. 


Historical and National: 


Elizabeth and the Church : W. E. Gladstone : *XIXth Century. 
Frederick III. and the New Germany : R. E. Prothero : XIXth Cen. 
King Olaf Tryggvisson : *Westminster. 

Provincial Life Under the Romans: *Quarterly Rev. 

Revolution of 1688 : Richard Heath : *Sunday at Home. 

The Catrail, or Pict’s Work Ditch: John Russell : *Blackwood’s. 


Legal Matters : 


Trust and Title-Insurance Companies : Lippincott’s. 


Literary Criticism : 


A Reign of Law in Spelling : Prof. Francis A. March : Forum. 

Carols (to be concluded): A. M. Wakefield : *Murray’s. 

Gray: Arthur Benson : *Macmillan’s. 

Moore and Mummers: Real and the Realistic : L.F. Austin: *Time. 

Mr. Haggard’s Henchman; Writer of ‘The Fall of Fiction :” 
*Fortnightly. 

Newspapers and Journalists Past and Present : *Leisure Hour. 

Nonsense as a Fine Art: *Quarterly Review. 

Novelists of the Restoration: W. H. Hudson: *Time. 

Robert Elsmere and Christianity : *Quarterly Review. 

Shakespeare Without End : H. S. Wilson: *Gentleman’s. 

The Poet as Historian : *Macmillan’s. 

The Religious Novel : Dean of Winsor : *Contemporary. 

The South as a Field of Fiction : A. W. Tourgee : Forum. 

The Vernacular Press of Wales : Edmund Vincent : *Nat. Rev. 


Military and Naval: 


America’s Crack Regiments, III. : D. A. Curtis : American. 
Reorganization of the British Empire : Geo. R. Parkin: Century. 
The New System of Naval Warfare : Park Benjamin : Forum. 
What Our Navy Should Be: A Symposium: *Fortnightly. 


Miscellaneous Essays : 


A Christmas Sermon : Robert L. Stevenson : Scribner’s. 

A Midnight Ramble : Wm. H. Gibson : Harper’s. 

Handwriting and Character: Rev. W. A. Spooner : *Murray’s. 
Scenes from a Silent World : A Prison Visitor : *Blackwood’s. 
Spirit of Hospitality : Edward Garrett : *Leisure Hour. 

The Genesis of the Puritan Ideal: Principal Fairbairn : *Contemp. 
The Half is More Than the Whole: *Murray’s. 

The Last Manuscript of Beecher: Henry Ward Beecher : Century. 
The Rise and Fall of ‘the Irish Aigle’ : Geo. H. Jessop : Century. 
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Urbs Anime : H. W. P, & L. D.: Atlantic. 

With the Fruits and the Wines: G. S. R.: Lippincott’s. 
Natural History: 

A Fresh Herring : Rev. J. G. Wood : *Longman’s. 

Animal Arithmetic : Madame Clemence Royer: Pop. Sci. Mo. 

Evolving the Camel: Grant Allen : Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Holiday among the Birds of Norfolk: S. Bompiani: *Leisure Hour. 


Notes by a Naturalist : *Cornhill. 

Professions for Dogs: C. F. Gordon Cumming : *Blackwood's. 

Ravens : Rev. M. G. Watkins: *Gentleman’s. 

Seas and Rivers: R. E. Prothero : *Macmillan’s. 

The Flight of Insects: Rev. J. G. Wood : *Good Words. 

The Frog and its Relations : Caunock Brand : *Longman’s. 

The Pine-Tree Lizard : Charles C. Abbott ; Pop. Sci. Mo, 
Poetry of the Month : 

A Love Letter : Frank Dempster Sherman : Outing. 

A Lyric: Richard Henry Stoddard : Century. 

A Soul Drama: Anna D. Ludlow: Harper's. 

A Winter Garden : Frank D. Sherman : American, 

Ad Astra: Henry Ames Blood : Century. 

Anti-Climax : Margaret Vandegrift : Century. 

At Alfred de Mussett’s Grave : Atlantic. 

Attraction : Elyot Weld : Century. 

Ballad of Peru: M. K.: Longman’s. 

Be Kind to Thyself: E. S. Martin: Scribner’s. 

Compensation : Helen Gray Cone : American. 

Courage : James T. McKay : Century. 

Faded Sea-Flowers : *Temple Bar. 

Failure : Annie Elliott : American Mag. 

Gray Evening : Chas. P. Shermon : Outing. 

Imeros : Edgar Saltus: Lippincott’s. 

In Quietness and Confidence : Geo. Wilson : *Good Words. 

It Could Not Happen Now: Fred. Langbridge : *Good Words. 

Joy Doubled: Julia Anna Wolcott : Century. 


Last Christmas was a Year Ago: James Whitcomb Riley : Century. 


Margery Daw: Miss Hickey : *Longman’s. 
Morgan: Edmund Clarence Stedman: Harper’s Mag. 
Noblesse Oblige: A. D. 760: Louise Imogen Guiney: Century. 
On Great Waters: Arthur L. Salmon: *Good Words. 
Once, When a Child : Mary Murdock Mason : Century. 
One of the Many : * Temple Bar. 
Question and Answer : Mary G. Crocker : American. 
Red Bredbury’s End : *Temple Bar. 
Sir Hugo’s Choice : James Jeffrey Roche : Scribner's. 
Song of Songs : Eva Wilder McGlasson : Century. 
Squire: Rev. Frederick Langbridge : *Leisure Hours. 
To aCritic: James Herbert Morse : Century. 
To All Women : Amélie Rives : Lippincott’s. 
To J. W. R.: C. H. Crandall : Century. 
Too Late: M. M.: Lippincott’s. 
Tell Me Some Way : Lizette Woodworth Reese : Scribner’s. 
Tempted Like as We Are: Fred. Langbridge : *Sunday at Home. 
The Ace of Hearts : Edith Sessions Tupper: Outing. 
The Dead Nymph: Charles Henry Liders : Scribner’s. 
The Dead Anthony : W. W. Story : *Blackwood’s. 
The Last Flight: *Cornhill. 
The Madonna : Helen Borroughs : Scribner’s. 
The Old Rocking-Chair : *Temple Bar. 
There Remaineth a Rest in the Sea: D. J. Robertson: *Eng. IIl. 
Through a Glass Darkly : Ellen M. H. Gates: Scribner’s. 
When Love Passed By : Solomon Solis-Cohen : Scribner’s. 
Winter Evening : A. Lampman: Scribner’s. 

Political Science : 
Boulangerism in England : a Speculation : *Macmillan’s. 
Europe in the 24th Century: J. F. Rowbotham : *Gentleman’s. 
Hon. James G. Blaine : Gen. W. T. Sherman: No. Am. Rev. 
Irish Land Question Statistics: Archbishop Walsh : *Contemp. 


Lord Beaconsfield and the Irish: Edw. Pierrepont : No. Am. Rev. 


Mr. Balfour’s Administration of Ireland : *Quarterly Review. 


Oratory of the House of Commons: C, W. R. Cooke : *Nat. Rev. 


Politics at Home and Abroad : *Fortnightly. 
The American Tariff: Albert Shaw : *Contemporary. 
Doings of the Metropolitan Board of Works : *Westminster. 


The Future of the Unionists : M. Crackanthorpe : *XIXth Century. 


Why Harrison was Elected: Walker Blaine: No. Am. Rev. 
Why is Scotland Liberal ?: *Westminster. 


Religious and Philosophical : 
Christian Biography and Antiquities : *Quarterly Review. 


Count Tolstoi’s Religious Views : Archdeacon F,W. Farrar: Forum. 
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Ecclesiastical Grants in India : W. S. Seton-Karr : *National Rev. 
Not Understanded of the People: *Cornhill. 

The French Clergy Exiles in England: Rev. F. G. Lee: *Nat. Rev. 
The Great Missionary Failure. II.: By Canon Taylor: *Fortnightly. 
Why am I a Spiritualist? A. E. Newton: No. Am. Rev. 

Work and Workers : the Church: Rev. Harry Jones: *Time. 


Scientific and Industrial : 


A Possible Revolution in Medicine: Dr. Austin Flint : Forum. 
Atomic Worlds and their Motions : H. Hensoldt : Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Beliefs About the Soul : R. A. Oakes: Pop. Sci. Mo. 

Infant Mortality and the Environment: Pop. Sci. Mo. 

Last Stages in Genealogy of Man: P. Topinard: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
New Light on a Lunar Mystery: Garrett P. Serviss: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Origin of Forest-Groopings : Marquis de Saporta: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Quinine and its Komance : Alex. H. Japp: * Gentleman’s. 

The History of a Doctrine : S, P. Langley: Pop. Sci. Mo. 

The Physchology of Deception : J. Jastrow : Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Sociological Questions : 


A Model Factory in the Val-des-Bois : * Good Words. 

A Scheme for the Unemployed: Sam’l A. Barnett : *XIXth Century. 
A Simpler Southern Question : George W. Cable : Forum, 
Apologia Pro Vita Nostra: * Fortnightly Rev.. 

Chinese Marriage Customs’: Adele M. Fielde : Pop. Sci. Mo. 
High License Justified : Warner Miller: No. Am. Rev. 

Ideal Marriage : * Westminster. 

Madness and Murder: Dr. W. A. Hammond: No. Am. Rev. 
Modern Handicrafts: William Morris : * Fortnightly. 

Prison Labor Competition : B. R. Brockway : Forum. 

Remedies for the Sweating System: A. A. Baumann: *Nat. Rev. 
St. John’s Ambulance Ass’n: A. J. H. Crespi : * Gentleman’s. 
The Fleet Marriages: Alex. C. Ewald : * Gentleman’s. 

The Price of Life : Edward Atkinson: Forum. 

The Role of Chemistry in Civilization: Prof. W. Crookes: Forum. 
The Thrift Movement on the Continent : * Westminister. 

To Marry or Not to Marry ?: Junius Henri Browne: Forum. 
Waist-Belts and Stays : Roy and Adami: * National Review. 


Sporting Topics - 


American College Athletics : J. M. Hallowell : Outing. 

Irish Grouse Shooting : Henry Jephson : * Time. 

Pickerel Shooting on the Marshes: O. W. Hard : Outing. 
Recollections of Red-Deer Shooting : J. Munro: *National Rev. 
Sport—Past, Present and Future : Alexander Hunter : Outing. 
The Detroit Athletic Club: John A. Russell : Outing. 

The Ladies’ Eastern Cycling Tour: ‘‘ Daisie” : Outing. 


Travel and Adventure: 


A Coach Drive at the Lake: *Cornhill. 

A Visit to Death Lake, Florida: W. R. Hamilton: Outing. 
A Visit to Monserrat: *Temple Bar. 

A Visit to Palmyra: Earl Compton : *Fortnightly. 

A White Umbrelia In Mexico: F. Hopkinson Smith : Century. 
Beer-Town Upon Trent : *Murray’s. 

Bridge Over the Atlantic: Fred. Hastings : *Leisure Hour. 
English and Arabs in East Africa: F. L. Moir: *Murray’s. 
Experiences in the Soudan and Abyssinia : *Westminster. 
From Sinai to Shechem : Edward L. Wilson: Century. 
German Conduct in the Samoa: W. L. Rees: *XIXth Century. 
Glimpses of Old English Homes: Eliz. Balch : *Eng. Ill. Mag. 
Herefordshire : Rev. Canon Creighton : *Leisure Hour. 

How People Live in Paraguay: W. E. Curtis : American. 
Impressions of Australia: Canon Gregory : *Contemporary. 

In the Desert of Lower Rhone: Edw. Barker: *Leisure Hour. 
In the Valley of the St. Eustache ;: S. F. Harrison: American. 
Is Stanley Dead? A Symposium: No. Am. Rev. 

Italian Explorers in Africa: Sofia Bompeani: *Leisure Hour. 
Krakatoa : Sir R. S. Ball : *Contemporary. 

Leaves from an Australian Journal : *Leisure Hour. 

Letters from the East: Henry A. Harper: *Sunday at Home. 
Life on the Great Siberian Road : George Kennan: Century. 
London: Henry James : Century. 

Madeira : Ellen M. Taylor : *Good Words. 

Mud-Larking in Bohemia : *Temple Bar. 

Native Life in British Borneo: D. D. Daly: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
New York and New Yorkers : *Temple Bar. 

On Coming to London: W. J. Gordon : *Sunday at Home. 

On the Dark Mountains : *Blackwood’s. 

Our Task In Egypt: *Fortnightly Review. 

Pictures of the Far West. II. Mary Hallock Foote: Century. 
Picturesque West Michigan: Wm. H. Ballow : American. 

The Bastile and Tower Eiffel : Madame Belloe : *Good Words. 
Winter in the Adirondacks : Hamilton Wright Mabie : Scribner’s. 
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The literary editor of the Kansas City Times is Mrs, 
Belle Ball, a lady who has written a number of poems 
and several short stories of merit.—Mr. F. L. Stanton, the 
humorist and dialect writer of the Smithville (Ga.) News, 
has accepted a position on the Rome Tribune.—Brander 
Matthews and F. Anstey are collaborating on an inter- 
national study of boy life and characteristics for the 
Christmas Harper’s Young People.—Mr. Frangois Coppée, 
whose dramatic work has been but meagerly translated in 
this country, has in hand a volume of verse for the holiday 
season.—Will Visscher, who writes good verse for the West- 
ern papers, isemployed on the Portland Oregonian.—Harry 
Quilter, of the Universal Review, is to edit the correspond- 
ence of the Telegraph on the great question “ Is Marriage a 
Failure ?””—Zola’s Le Réve is to be used as the basis of an 
opera libretto by Gallet with music by Bruneau.—Victo- 
ria Woodhull, who married the wealthy Englishman John 
Biddulph Martin, now issues a pamphlet on Stirpicul- 
ture ; or the Scientific Propagation of the Human Race.— 
Apropos of its long*and enthusiastic review of Mr. J. W. 
Riley’s poems, the London Academy justly says, “ It can 
hardly be denied that the average of American books of 
verse is higher than the English.” —The Scottish World is a 
new monthly begun in New York.—Daudet and Zola, who 
differ on many points, are one in the bitterness with which 
they refer to the wrongs they have suffered at the hands 
of their translators.—Paul Heyse, the German novelist, is 
described as a handsome and wealthy man of debonair 
bearing, with winning dark eyes and charming manners.— 
Helen Harcourt, a successful story-writer in the weekly 
literary papers, is one of the most successful fruit growers in 
the Lake Eustis neighborhood of Florida, where she resides. 


H. Rider Haggard has received large offers from London 
managers for plays, but he prefers novel-writing.—A new 
Ohio poet is Miss Kate Dooris Sharp, who lives in London, 
O., and has published Eleanor’s Courtship.—Routledge & 
Co. have bought the copyright of Grace Aguilar’s works, 
and will republish the series which includé Home Rec- 
ompense.—Josiah Allen’s Wife has a new story, Luman 
Skinkle’s Religion, running as a serial in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal.—A writer in the New York Tribune thinks the 
clergy need have no fears of the effect of Robert Elsmere 
and books of its class, for Christianity has met and van- 
quished such attacks before, and can do so again ; not, 
however, by blindly opposing them, but by recognizing 
whatever of truth there is behind them; and even heresy 
reacts for good upon the Church in the long run.—Mr. 
Howells has now discovered that George Eliot was “ pen- 
dulous.”—The Duc d’Aumale is busy correcting the proofs 
of the forthcoming volume of his History of the Princes de 
Condé. —Cassell & Co. have sent a staff of writers and 
artists to Australia to collect material for a work on that 
country similar to Picturesque America.—Miss Lida A. 
Churchill, author of My Girls, and other popular works, and 
one of Maine’s brilliant women, now lives in Valley Falls, 
Rhode Island.—Mrs. Noel Hartley, author of the Children 
of Imlay, is a Dublin lady, and is credited with having a tall 
and shapely figure, a bright and handsome face, a ready 
wit and a fluent tongue.—The Kindergarten of Chicago is 
a new magazine, devoted to the interests of babies and their 
mothers.—Mr. Gladstone’s review of Robert Elsmere has 
been issued in pamphlet form.—A new editionof Charlotte M. 
Yonge’s novels is to be issued in twenty-seven volumes with 





illustrations. —De Blouitz, the famous Paris corespondent of 
the London Times, receives $25,000 a year for his work. — 
Impudent “ Life” terms the psychologic class of novel-writ- 
ings the work of the “ Saleratus Biscuit School of Fiction.” 


Mr. Thomas Hardy, the clever English novelist, lives near 
Dorchester, and is said to be a pleasant-looking man, small 
of stature, with a rounded brow and a large head ; he wears 
a carefully trained “ Elizabethan beard,” and dresses very 
neatly.—George Kennan has, it is said, received and re- 
fused more than 500 invitations to lecture in this country 
and abroad on Russian and Siberian topics.—The Life of 
Sims Reeves, the English tenor, is the most important of 
recent biographies.—Charles G. Leland is said to know 
more about Romany, the Gypsy language, than any man 
living that is not a Gypsy by birth—Mary Hallock Foote, 
the talented artist-author, resident at Boise City, Idaho, 
has made a series of excellent illustrations for a new edi- 
tion of Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter.—Mrs. John A. Logan 
is editor of the Home Magazine, a new periodical devoted 
to home and literary matters—Dr. Robert Young, the 
well-known linguist and Oriental scholar, and the author of 
a large number of Biblical analyses, translations, and com- 
mentaries, died recently at Edinburgh in his sixty-sixth 
year.—The originator of the Author’s Home and Author's 
Fund is Miss M. A. Fisher, of Brooklyn, N. Y.—Mr. Spur- 
geon is again troubled with his old enemy, gout, and will 
give up preaching, and travel as soon as he is able, 





The Libraries des Bibliophiles have issued the second 
volume of Moliére, exquisitely illustrated by Louis Leloir, 
with the notes by Auguste Vituu—M. Emile Zola is 
said to be working at a magnum opus, rumored to be his 
last novel, which will include analytical and documentary 
studies of the criminal courts, the detective police, and the 
great railway companies.—Selina Dolaro has rewritten her 
story Belledomia, unfortunately lost some months ago, and 
it will shortly appear in Lippincott’s.—‘ Q,” author of 
Dead Man’s Rock, and an aspirant to fame in fiction after 
the Haggard style, is said to be Mr. Arthur T. Q. Crouch, 
of Trinity College, Oxford.—Mme. Severine, editor of the 
Cri du Peuple, has, in a pathetic and almost agonized arti- 
cle, thrown up the effort to regenerate the laboring and 
social world.—The reader of a New York publishing house 
is compiling a collection of the curious letters received by 
the firm in twenty-five years—Andrew Lang has prepared 
the accompanying text for the illustrations of Shakespere’s 
Comedies, which Mr. Abbey will contribute to Harper's 
Magazine during the coming year.—Mrs. Oscar Wilde has 
written a volume of fairy stories entitled There Was 
Once, with illustrations in color.— There has just been 
issued in London the posthumous Whewell Lectures of 
Sir Henry Maine, the famous writer on jurisprudence, 
whose death last spring left much of his work unfinished. 





Mr. Walter Besant js credited with saying that the time 
is not far distant when writers will be able to make as large 
fortunes as bankers.—Mrs. Amelie Rives-Chanler has writ- 
ten a number of sonnets to women for the Lippincotts.— 
Mr. Napoleon L. Thieblin, who translated into Russian 
the works of Macaulay, Buckle, Darwin, and other English 
authors, known for years as Rigolo of the New York 
Sun, died recently.—Baron von Stein, the famous reformer 
of the Prussian administration after the disasters of 1806 
and 1807, has just published his memoirs.—Mr. Charles 
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H. Webb, better known as John Paul, is about to publish, 
through the Ticknors, Vagrom Verse, a volume of poems. 
—Lord Tennyson has a horror of reminiscences, that is, of 
writing them ; and there is little hope that he will leave 
behind him any manuscript autobiographic notes.—George 
W. Williams, historian and orator, author of the History 
of the Negro Race in America and other historical books, 
will lecture and give readings from the battle scenes of his 
military works, accompanied by a recitation of The Black 
Regiment. — The Life of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
written by J. H. Ingram, editor of the Famous Women 
Series, is the first biography of Mrs. Browning ever pub- 
lished. — Illustrated book-covers, so some enthusiastic 
delver into the past has discovered, date only from 1830. 
—There is a rumor that the Rev. Edward Everett Hale 
has in preparation a Life of Christ—Miss Anna Katherine 
Greene’s poem, The Defence of the Bride, was written in 
two hours, but this was after two years’ thought and prep- 
aration.—Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, whose name is now seen 
frequently in current literature, is a witty little woman of 
35 or so, with a husband, three boys, and domestic tastes. 
—Mr. A. C. Gunter, of Mr. Barnes fame, is a modest-look- 
ing man, of medium height and stout figure, with rosy 
cheeks, bright gray eyes, short brown mustache, and curly 
brown hair; he is about 5 feet 8, and weighs some 170 
pounds, and is’exceedingly companionable.—Mrs. Mary W. 
Calkins, a lady who has devoted time and attention to profit- 
sharing, has written a work on the subject to be published 
shortly.—The publication of Miss Frances E. Willard’s 
autobiography will celebrate her fiftieth birthday.—Lord 
Tennyson must certainly be an optimist, for he has had a 
new volume of poems ready for some time, kept back 
expecting we will pass an international copyright law. 








George Moore wants a new system of criticism, and 
would like all literature to come under the judgment of 
specialists.—Mr. Ernest Knaufft, a well-known writer on 
art matters, has accepted the Professorate of Art at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind—The late Mr. Venables, of 
The Saturday Review, was proud of just one feat: he was 
able to write the Summaries of the Year in The Saturday 
Review entirely from memory.—W. Clark Russell, the 
famous sea novelist, has become a regular contributor to 
the new British weekly journal called Seafaring, which 
is published in London.—A translation of The Princess 
Daphne, by Mme. Hennequin, widow of the late eminent 
litterateur, is to appear as a feuilleton to the Journal de 
Débats, and later in book form—Mme. dela Ramé, 
“Ouida,” is included among the “ Men of the Time.”— 
Harry Stillwell Edwards, of the Macon Times, author of 
An Idyl of Sinkin’ Mountin and other stories of Georgia 
character, is preparing for the platform.—Brander Mat- 
thews has Pen and Ink, a volume of magazine essays, 
just ready.—One of the most prominent of Mexico's 
literary men is Vigil, poet and historian, director of the 
National Library of Mexico and the leader of a group of 
bright, earnest students of history——Mrs. Alden’s popular 
Pansy books are all re-published in England. 





Cassell’s Encyclopedic Dictionary, just completed, con- 
tains fifty thousand more words with definitions than any 
other dictionary.—By the marriage of Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps to Rev. Herbert D. Ward, son of the editor of the 
Independent, the literary world now includes two Mrs. 
Wards, each famous as the author of “celebrated romances 
illustrating the higher walk of the spirit.” —Mr. Frank Bur- 
nand, editor of the London Punch and author of Happy 
Thoughts and other semi-humorous works, is to write a 
short story for Collier’s Once a Week.—Rev. Dr. George 
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Mac Donald, novelist and lecturer, will spend the winter 
in Italy.—At seventy-seven years of age Mrs. Southworth 
is about to publish her forty-fourth novel.—Mr. Oswald 
Crawford, the novelist, in collaboration with Mr. and Mrs. 
John Aylmer, is dramatizing his novel, The World We Live 
In.—Mr. Andrew D. White owns what is said to be a 
remarkable collection of Sir Walter Scott’s proof-sheets and 
manuscripts, and has placed them at the disposal of Libra- 
rian Woodruff, of Cornell, for an article for Scribner’s on 
Scott’s methods of work.—Mrs. E. R. Emerson, the author, 
is passing the fall at Plymouth, where she is putting the 
finishing touches to her new work soon to be published.— 
Charles Carleton Coffin has just returned from Europe, 
where he and his wife went in search of health in the 
early part of the summer.—Richard Jefferies, the English 
Thoreau, left a number of unpublished essays and papers 
to be issued shortly under the title Field and Hedgerow. 





The London Figaro is now running a bright and interest- 
ing series of biographical sketches under the head of 
“Coming Men.”—Mrs. Burton Harrison, who wrote A 
Russian Honeymoon, was Constance Carey, of Richmond, 
Va., and her mother was a Fairfax.—A certain American 
author now living in London, in answer to the charge of 
some ill-natured persons that her literary success has been 
due to the gallantry and influence of friendly critics, will 
publish her next work, a platonic experiment, under the 
pseudonym, Katherine Armstrong, in order to secure im- 
partial reviews.—Emile Ollivier, the “light-hearted” Pre- 
mier of Napoleon III., will probably complete by the end 
of the year his great work on the war of 1870.—A mon- 
ument has been erected at Semendria to Dimitriye David- 
ovitch, the father of Servian journalism.—The Life and 
Letters of Mrs. Mary Howitt, by her daughter, who is 
well known in Munich art circles, is to be published in Lon- 
don.—Mr. John Gilmer Speed, of the well-known Kentucky 
family, and author of the Life of Keats, his great-uncle, 
has assumed the editorship of the American Magazine.— 
The Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage contributes Sparks from 
My Anvil to future numbers of the New York Observer. 





Mr. Fred..A. Ober, now delivering a course of lectures 
on Mexico in Boston, is known to young people as the 
author of stories of Mexican life, customs and traditions.— 
Douglas B. W. Sladen, by courtesy poet-laureate of Aus- 
tralia, is about thirty-two years of age, with black poetic 
hair and eyes, and is at present making a lecture tour of 
America, at the same time gathering material for his 
forthcoming volumes on American Poets and Literary 
America.—Mrs. Clara H. Stranahan, of Brooklyn, has 
written A History of French Painting from its Earliest to 
Its Latest Practice, to be published by the Scribners, with 
illustrations from French masterpieces.—Richard Ashe 
King, author of the brilliant novel, The Wearing of the 
Green, is described as a Robert Elsmere in real life ; out 
growing the views required in a Yorkshire vicar he gave 
up his living and retired to Blackrock near Dublin, where 
he will devote his whole time to writing.—A son of George 
Mac Donald, the English author, is an instructor in English 
literature in the school for boys in Pottsville, Penn.—Mr. 
Richard H. Stoddard is writing a series of papers, Letters 
from Everywhere, in the Independent.—George Meredith 
has in press a semi-philosophic long poem called A Read- 
ing of Earth, giving his views of how nature ought to be 
studied.— The works of Carducci, the greatest living Italian 
poet, now Professor in the University of Bologna, are to be 
issued in twenty 16mo volumes.—The late Richard Proctor 
was a chess player of high rank.—Mrs, Lynn Linton says 
that the finest trait in Disraeli’s character was the constancy 
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with which he stuck to his elderly wife.—Blanche Willis 
Howard, the American novelist, now at Stuttgart, is superin- 
tending the translation of Guenn into German, at Stutt- 
gart.—Andrew Lang waxes wroth in the Forum over the 
“ wild asses ” who,“ with the brainless ingenuity of dullness,” 
and “ the abominations of desolations of pedantry,” organize 
Browning societies. —The ninth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, has been completed, after ten years of labor, 
under the able editorship of Prof. Baynes and Prof. Rob- 
ertson Smith.—George Hugo, grandson of the French poet, 
is a handsome, brown-eyed young man, rather fast and 
fond of flirting with American girls—Rider Haggard’s 
curious theory regarding the fate of Henry M. Stanley 
is that the explorer is alive, but has been seized, taken 
into the interior of Africa and deified by some of the tribes. 


Ludovic Halévy, the well-known French author, lives in 
a flat in the Rue de Douai, Paris, and shows his love for 
the stage by the great number of poets and busts of cele- 
brated actors and actresses with which his rooms are 
crowded.—Thomas Nelson Page and Richard Malcomb 
Johnston are to be among the popular readers from their 
own writings this season.—Miss Braddon, who has written 
fifty novels during her fifty years of life, is unfeminine 
enough to object to having her portrait published.— Morton 
McMichael and Richard Harding Davis, sons of Mr. L. C. 
Davis, editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer, and Rebecca 
Harding Davis, have begun the publication of The Stage, 
an illustrated weekly.— Mr. W. P. Frith, the English artist, 
has in press Further Reminiscences, forming the third vol- 
ume of My Life and Reminiscences.—Nym Crinkle con- 
siders Laura Jean Libbey “a specialist in marital cases.” — 
King Oscar of Sweden spends from six to ten hours a day 
at his history, and says he would rather be remembered as 
the historian than as the monarch of his countrymen.—Arch- 
deacon Farrar is an enthusiastic vegetarian——Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward is said to have been born in Tasmania, where 
her father held an educational position, her mother being 
a daughter of Gov. Sorell.—A statue of Balzac, by Paul 
Fournier, is to be erected in his native town of Tours.— 
Miss Caroline Ticknor, eldest daughter of W. B. H. Ticknor, 
the publisher, displays quick observation, easy writing and 
an appreciation of delicate humor in her story The Tragedy 
of the Blower, in a recent Harper’s Bazar.—Harriet Hos- 
mer, who has turned from art to literature, will soon fin- 
ish a psychological novel, which she unwisely calls The 
Strange Case of Sheriff Molathorn, Mr. Boobright and An- 
thony Hickman.—Ouida’s new novel, Guilderoy, is flat and 
unprofitable, and has not even the merit of being bad.— 
Mrs. Booth, wife of the head of the Salvation Army, is to 
make her appearance in literature with a volume of remi- 
niscences.—The only authorized life of Mrs. Stowe, by Kirk 
Munroe and his brother-in-law, Rev. C. E. Stowe, will be 
ready early next year.—Labouchere in Truth strongly op- 
poses the putting up a memorial to Theodore Hook, a man 
whom he describes as a most undesirable individual, with 
a taste for vulgar and brutal practical jokes. —Robert Rex- 
dale, the Maine poet and journalist, has ready a new novel, 
Saved by the Sword.—The author of Betsy and I are 
Out is forty-two years old, and attributes his escape 
from death by consumption to daily and persistent 
inflation of the lungs with fresh air.—The second chap- 
ter of the third volume of John Ruskin’s Autobiography, 
it is said, rather supports the rumor that the author’s 
mind is weakening.—Shakespeare is by imperial mandate 
to be translated into Chinese for the young Princes. 





Mrs. Humphrey Ward is said to be at work on a new 
story, to appear late this year.—Sefior Valdes has ex- 
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pressed to Mr. Nathan H. Dole his pleasure at Mr. Dole’s 
translation of Maximina, and desires him now to render 
into English the successful story of Sefior Valdes, El 
Cuarto Poder.—Over 140,000 copies of Mrs. Holloway’s 
book The Ladies of the White House, it is stated, have 
been sold in this country.—An annotated edition of Mr. 
Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, for school use, will be pub- 
lished this fall—Mr. Joseph Harper, of Harper & Bros., 
is the American treasurer of the Mrs. Craik memorial fund. 
—Gladstone says he is on intimate terms with every one 
of the 15,000 books in his private library.— Buffalo Bill’s 
reminiscences are to be published simultaneously in Lon- 
don and New York this winter, and the critics are pre- 
paring to show just what dime novels he plagiarized from. 
—J. Jeffrey Roche, the poet, is associate editor of the 
Boston Pilot.—The Librairie de L’Art has begun the publi- 
cation of a periodical called La Revue Universelle Illus- 
tree. —Forty years ago Professor Blackie made a vow that 
he would visit some new district of Scotland every year, 
and he says that he has conscientiously kept it.—Dev- 
lin the Barber, is Mr. Farjeon's latest story, printed 
as a serial in this country from advance proof-sheets. 
—The “Poet’s Chamber,” which Carmen Sylva, the 
Queen of Roumania, is having built for her own use 
when she writes poems, is constructed of reeds surrounded 
by a high hedge of roses, in the niche of which hedge 
are hidden cages of singing birds, and in one cor- 
ner there is a fountain of perfumed water, and in the 
middle of the room are a mossy bank and a great block 
of rock hewn in the form of a writing-desk.—The poet 
Browning has a splendid memory ; all that he has read is 
at his tongue’s end, and, when the mood is on, he pours 
out without number quotations of verses by poets without 
name or fame.—Wilkie Collins has begun to write his 
reminiscences. —Mr. Clifford Lanier, a brother of Sid- 
ney Lanier, who is making a name in literature, had a story 
entitled The Mate’s Race with the Banshees, in a recent 
Southern magazine.—The Pall Mall Gazette forcibly de- 
scribes William Black’s latest novel as even less than tri- 
fling,—says “it is trifling and water.”—A new illustrated 
quarto edition of Rev. E. E. Hale’s Man Without a 
Country is announced for holiday publication. 

C. G. Leland, Hans Breitmann, is president of the Gypsy 
Lore Society, a new English society formed for the study 
of the Gypsy question in all its aspects —Carlos Fron- 
taura, the Spanish author, has written,thirty plays, eleven 
novels, and more than a dozen works of miscellaneous 
character.—The most unreliable literary items floating 
through the pages of the press are those in regard to 
the fabulous prices paid to authors for MSS. and to 
journalists for letters and criticisms. —William Blai- 
kie, the well-known writer on athletics, has become 
an enthusiastic member of the White Cross Army.— 
George W. Smalley thinks that a better idea of what the 
best English conversation really is can be gained from the 
perusal of the novels of Mr. Henry James than from any 
other source.—Mrs. Southworth’s Her Retribution, is said 
to have been the first serial published in this country.— 
Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s magazine sketches of some success- 
ful women have been issued in book form.—The home life 
and domestic peculiarities of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, pre- 
sumably a series of keyhole revelations, is the subject of a 
new book.—The Epoch says that John Boyle O’Reilly has 
the tenderness of a woman as well as the sledgehammer 
force of masculinity.—Driving, now nearly ready, is to 
be the next issue in the Badminton Library.—Hysterical 
and spasmodic love stories have at present a run; at least 
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there are many in the field by young writers emulous of 
Miss Rives’ notoriety.—Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., Mr. 
Beecher’s successor in Plymouth pulpit, is writing a 
commentary on the New Testament for Christian workers. 





Bunyan, by the late Precentor Venables, is ready 
in the Great Writers’ Series.—Guy de Maupassant, the 
celebrated French novelist, is a great lover of out-door 
sports, doing much of his literary work on his yacht cruises, 
in which he takes great delight—Chatto & Windus 
will publish shortly Mr. Walter Besant’s Eulogy of 
Richard Jefferies.—The granite pedestal of the Long- 
fellow statue at Portland is ten feet high, with the 
name Longfellow engraved on a panel surrounded by a 
wreath of immortelles.—Mrs. MacGahan, widow of the 
famous war correspondent, is engaged at Orr’s Island, off 
the coast of Maine, in writing a novel of her countrymen, 
the Russians.—Lord Tennyson composes much of his 
poetry during his rural rambles.—Mrs. Southworth con- 
siders Mr. Henry James “an inflated literary humbug:” 
Mr. James’ opinion of Mrs. Southworth’s fifty volumes 
has not been recorded.—Mme. Janauschek will divide 
her time in the future between literary work and public 
readings.—Col. T. W. Higginson’s Monarch of Dreams 
has been translated into French by Pierre de Champ- 
vaux, and is to appear in Paris.—When a writer in cool 
blood calls a novel “The Latch-Key; or, Too Many By 
Half,” as a London author does, he is just tempting even 
conservative London Punch to make an effort to be witty. 
—It is stated that Gen. Cluseret, after occupying himself, 
for years, with painting and literature, is about to reap- 
pear in politics. —Prof. Boyesen, in Book News, says of the 
poetry of Omar Khayyam: “The beauty of his verse 
refutes his philosophy.”—-The Academy complains that 
while Miss Sarah Orne Jewett has “finish,’’ she catches 
hold of her story by the middle, as it were, and asks queru- 
lously what is the use of finishing what was never begun. 





Mr. George W. Cable thinks Mr. Maurice Thompson is 
“the sweetest and most gifted of poets of the present 
day.”—The fifth volume of Appleton’s Cyclopedia of 
American Biography is now ready.— Mr. George Augus- 
tus Sala derives his literary inspiration from a large and 
wonderfully interesting common-place book he has kept 
for years, and which supplies him with suggestions and 
topics for his brilliant papers.—A new story by May Agnes 
Fleming is now ready, and though Mrs. Fleming has been 
dead for years, it appears she does not let that fact inter- 
fere with her literary labors ; probably she writes in one of 
the dead languages.—Mr. Gladstone possesses a set of 
superb Worcester vases, painted by Donaldson, a celebrated 
artist of the last century.—Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson 
is revising and enlarging much of his earlier contributions 
in the English press for publication in this country.— 
Mrs. Stowe continues to receive $1,500 a year royalties 
on Uncle Tom’s Cabin; this is surely good rent for a 
cabin.—The late Eleanor Putnam, wife of Arlo Bates, had 
before her death written, together with her husband, a 
fairy story, Prince Vance, which has been brought out as a 
holiday book by Roberts Bros., with illustrations by Mr. 
Frank Myrick.—Dean Bradley, father of Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, is writing a life of Dean Stanley.—An illustrated 
volume of personal reminiscences of Alphonse Daudet 
will be published in Paris this month, under the title 
Souvenirs d’un Homme de Lettres.—S. Baring-Gould has 
written a novel, the Pennycomequicks, for Tillotson’s 
literary bureau.—A humorous librarian out West classifies 
a monograph on Natural Gas under the head of Light 
Literature.—The poet Swinburne is said to be living in 
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retirement at the home of a friend in Fulda.—Prof. T. D. 
Seymour, of Yale University, has been elected one of the 
American editors of the English Classical Review. —The 
St. James Gazette recently changed hands ; its name will 
be retained under the new management, but the policy of 
the paper will be greatly modified.—Sir Charles Dilke is 
writing a study of the South African Question.—The cor- 
respondence of Peter the Great, consisting of twenty 
thousand letters, is to be published in ten volumes under 
the editorship of Count Tolstoi.—Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy’s 
Life and Adventures of Edmond Kean, has just been 
issued in London.—W. S. Gilbert is dramatizing George 
Eliot’s Romola.—Writers’ paralysis, it is claimed, can be 
cured instantaneously by electricity.—A Paris letter in a re- 
cent number of the Epoch says that a coldness has sprung 
up between Daudet and Zola, which is attributed to jeal- 
ousy of one another’s fame.—Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett has nearly finished a new story, to be called The 
Pretty Sister of José, to be published in book form. 


Contributions are now in order for a monument to Charles 
Lamb.—Prof. Dowden is preparing a cheaper edition of his 
biography of Shelley, issued in one volume.—Oscar Fay 
Adams has prepared a volume of selections from the novels 
of Jane Austen for use in schools.—North County Poets is 
anew English monthly of poems and biographical sketches 
of natives of Northumberland and other northern coun- 
ties.— A library edition of E. P. Roe’s work has been 
undertaken in London.—Robert Browning claims kindred, 
through his four grandparents, with the Scotch, German, 
Creoles and English.—The New York Times regrets that 
some American publisher has not issued a creditable edi- 
tion of Miss Austen’s works ; this want the Times speaks 
of, was however, filled some months ago by F. A. Stokes 
& Bro., who issued a neat readable edition in five volumes. 
—lIt is reported that the sales in Great Britain of Mystery 
of a Hansom Cab have reached about 300,000 copies. 
—It is announced that twenty-two unpublished letters 
by Dickens, recently discovered in a curiosity shop in 
a London suburb, are about to be published in one of 
the monthly magazines.—Ouida, who always goes from 
one extreme to the other, it is now reported, has promised 
not to write any more novels, but will devote her whole 
time to religious matters.—Sir Edwin Arnold, being desir- 
ous of studying the poetic writings of the Persians, has 
taken up the study of their language, straining his eyes 
morning and evening over the pages of a Persian grammar 
in the cars of the dark Underground Railroad of Lon- 
don.—The old house in Piccadilly Terrace, where Byron 
passed some of the bluest days of his married life, is 
to be renovated and entirely changed in appearance.— 
The Cinderella Letters the Bishop of Ripon called the 
novel in his lecture at Oxford.—Mr. William Black con- 
stantly reads and rereads Thackeray’s Henry Esmond and 
George Sand’s Consuelo.—The Dante Society of Boston 
will bring out Prof. E. A. Fay’s Concordance of the Divina 
Commedia, at the expense of a lady whose name is not 
given.—Carlyle’s popularity in England is shown by the 
fact that Chapman & Hall have in the last six months sold 
158,000 shilling volumes of his works.—Miss Uttiet, better 
known as Maxwell Gray, author of the Silence of Dean 
Maitland, is a hopeless invalid.— Pére Didon’s Life of Christ, 
which is expected to be a grand refutation of M. Rénan’s 
work, will be published this month.—Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
the English writer, is suffering from bad eyesight.—When 
Talleyrand died he prohibited his memoirs from being 
published for thirty years ; to this term Louis Napoleon 
added twenty years ; and this term has nearly expired. 
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BOOK INDEX—WHAT TO READ, AND WHERE TO FIND IT# 














Biography and Reminiscences 









Elizabeth Barrett Browning : John H. Ingram: Famous Woman Series: Roberts: 16mo, cloth ............. $1 00 
Correspondence of Daniel O’Connell, the Liberator: Wm. J. Fitzpatrick, F.S. A.: Longmans: 2 vols., 8vo..... 9 00 
The Count de Falloux : C. B. Pitman ; a History of the Times of Louis Philippe: Lippincott: 2 vols., cloth... 8 oo 
The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies: By Walter Besant: With Portrait: Crown 8vo: Longmans: cloth.... 2 00 
Twenty-eight Years in Wall Street : Henry Clews : Irving Pub. Co.: Octavo: Cloth: Illustrated with portraits. 4 00 
' Young Sir Henry Vane: James K. Hosmer: With Portrait of Vane: Houghton, Mifflin& Co.: 8vo........ 4 00 
Dramatic and Musical . 
A Popular History of Music, Musical Instruments, Ballet and Opera: James E. Matthew: Lippincott....... 4 0c 







Fiction of the Month 
A Blockaded Family ; Southern Alabama During the Civil War: A. Hague: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 16mo 1 oo 









A Heart Regained: Carmen Sylva: Transi. by Mrs. Mary A. Mitchell: Cupples & Hurd: 12mo........ 1 00 
A Man Story: Edward W. Howe, Author of “The Story of a Country Town:’’ ‘Ticknor: 12mo, cloth.... 1 50 
Better Times: Stories by the Author of “ The Story of Margaret Kent”: Ticknor.... ............0ee00: I 50 
Glorinda: A Story: Mrs. Anna B. Dodd, Author of “Cathedral Days”: Dodd, Mead & Co.: Cloth..... * oe 
The Aspern Papers ; and other Stories: Henry James: 12mo: Macmillan..................c008 eoooes I 50 
The Countess Eve: J. Henry Shorthouse: Author of “ John Inglesant””: Macmillan & Co.: 12mo, cloth.... 1 00 
The Philistines: Arlo Bates, author of “ The Pagans”: Ticknor & Co.: 12M0.... ...eeeseee sees eeeeeee I 50 







Historical and Military 
Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries : Rodolfo Lanciani: 100 Illus.: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 8vo. 6 00 
Social Life and Literature Fifty Years Ago: By H. W.S. Cleveland: Cupples & Hurd: 16mo, cloth ..... I 00 
The Critical Period of American History, 1783-1789: John Fiske: Houghton, Mifflin& Co.: 8vo....... 2 00 
The Story of Medizval France: Reign of Capet to Sixteenth Century: Gustav Masson: Putnams: 12mo. 1 50 









Literary Criticism 







Essays in Criticism: Second Series. Matthew Arnold: With an Introductory Note: Macmillan: 8vo..... I 50 
Shelley : The Man and the Poet: Felix Rabbe: Translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey: McClurg & Co.: 12mo. 2 00 
Study of Words: Richard Chevenix Trench: 20th Edition Revised: Macmillan: Cloth................ I 00 






The Book-worm: An Illustrated Treasury of Old-Time Literature: Full Index: Armstrong & Son: 8 vo. 3 00 
Miscellaneous Essays 









Concerning Men ; and Other Essays: By Mrs. Dinah M. Craik: Armstrong & Son: t2mo.............. I 25 

Pen and Ink: Papers on various subjects: Brander Matthews: Longmans: 12mo, cloth, gilt top........ 1 50 

The Young Idea; or, Common School Culture: Caroline B. Le Row: Cassell: Cloth................... I 00 
Poetry of the Month 

Lyrics from the Song-Books of Elizabethan Age: A.H.Bullen: Scribner & Welford: 16mo,cloth......... I 50 

Songs from Beranger: Translated in the Original Meters: Craven L. Betts: Stokes & Bro.: 16mo....... I Oo 






The Besom Maker and Other Country Folk Songs: Collected by Haywood Sumner: Longmans: jto.. I 00 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam: The comparative edition : Edward Fitzgerald: Houghton, Mifflin: 16mo. 1 50 







Wanderers: A collection of poems: William Winter: Ticknor: Half cloth................0.e00 cesses I 00 
Religious and Philosophical 
Biblical Antiquities: For use in Seminaries and Schools and for all Bible students: Amer. S.S. Union...... I 50 






The Boyhood of Christ: By Lew. Wallace: 14 full-page engravings: 4to: Harper: cloth, gilt edges.... 3 50 


Scientific and Industrial 
Astronomy with an Opera-Glass: A popular work: With maps: Garrett P. Serviss: Appleton: 8vo, cloth. 2 oo 





















A Treatise of Human Nature: David Hume: Reprinted from original edition: Macmillan: t2mo...... 2 25 

Memory: What it is and how to improve it: By David Kay: International Educational Series: Appleton: 1 50 

Modern Science and Modern Thought: By S. Lang: Lippincott Co.: 8vo,cloth............e.eeeeeeeees I 25 

On the Senses, Instincts, and Intelligence of Animals: Sir John Lubbock: “International Scientific Senes”. 1 75 
Sporting Papers 

Highways and Horses: By Athol Maudsley: With numerous illustrations: Lippincott Co.: 8vo, cloth... 5 50 

Modern Shot-guns: W. W. Greener: Cassell & Co.: 12mo, cloth, fully illustrated...............2-.055. I 00 
Reference Books 

Cassell’s Miniature Cyclopedia: Compiled by W. L. Clowes: Cassell: 16m0..........000 cece cece cece I 00 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia: Vol. 2: A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge: New revised edit: Lippincott 3 00 

Proverbs and Phrases of all Ages: Robert Christy: Classified and arranged: Putnam: 2 vols., I2mo..... 5 00 







Travel and Adventure 
Aalesund to Tetuan: The record of three years of travel: Charles R. Corning: Cupples & Hurd: 12mo0. 2 oo 


B. C. 1887: A ramble in British Columbia: J. A. Lees and W. J.Clutterbuck: 75 illust.: Longmans: 8vo. 2 25 
Daylight Land: Experiences, Incidents and Adventures: W. H. H. Murray: Cupples & Hurd........... 2 50 
Ireland Under Coercion: The Diary of an American: Wm. H. Hurlbert: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 8vo... 1 75 
Old Concord: Her Highways and Byways: Mrs. H. M. Lothrop: D. Lothrop Co.: 8vo: [IIlustrated ... 3 00 
On Horseback: A Tour in Virginia, North Carolina and Tennessee: Charles D. Warner: Houghton, Mifflin. 1 25 
Western China: A Journey to Great Buddhist Centerof Mount Omei: Rev. Virgil C. Hart: Ticknor...... 3 00 


* The idea of this department is to give a reference list of the most desirable books of the month for information to general readers. 
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SOCIETY VERSE—AIRY AND FANCY FREE 





What is Flirtation ?—The London Figaro 
What is flirtation? Really, 
How can I tell you that ? 
But when she smiles I see its wiles, 
And when he lifts his hat. 


"Tis walking in the moonlight, 
‘Tis buttoning on a glove ; 

"Tis lips that speak of plays next week, 
While eyes are talking love. 


"Tis meeting in the ballroom, 
"Tis whirling in the dance, 

’Tis something hid beneath the lid, 
More than a simple glance. 


’Tis lingering in the hallway, 
’Tis sitting on the stair, 

Tis bearded lips on finger tips, 
If mamma isn’t there. 


Tis tucking in the carriage, 
"Tis asking for a call, 

’Tis long good nights in tender lights, 
And that is—no, not all! 


"Tis parting when it’s over, 
And one goes home to sleep ; 

Best joys must end, tra la, my friend, 
But one goes home to weep! 


A Single Hair—Chicago Mail 
It is odd how shifts the light, 
For the hair is black as night— 
For the instant, and then quite 
Another hue. It's bright 

And then it’s dull. My sight 

Is baffled as I note 

What I found upon his coat, 

It is odd how shifts the light! 
Oh dear! How came it there, 
This tantalizing hair ? 

Is it black, or brown, or red ? 
Where, I wonder, was it shed ? 
Did it come from my own head ? 
Have I any cause for dread ? 

It is odd how shifts the light— 
What blur is on my sight ? 


That Night— Fas. W. Riley—N. O. Picayune 
You and I, that night, with its perfume and glory— 
The scent of the locusts, the light of the moon ; 
And the violins weaving the waltzer a story, 
Enmeshing their feet in the weft of the tune, 
Till their shadows uncertain, 
Reeled round on the curtain, 
While under the trellis we drank in the June. 


Soaked through with the midnight the cedars were sleeping, 
Their shadowy tresses outlined in the bright 


Crystal, moon-smitten mist, where the fountain’s heart leaping 


Forever, forever burst, full with delight, 

And its lisp on my spirit 

Fell faint as that near it, 
Whose love like a lily bloomed out in the night. 


Oh, your glove was an odorous sachet of blisses ! 
The breath of your fan was a breeze of Cathay ! 
And the rose at your throat was a nest of spilled kisses ! 
And the music—in fancy, I hear it to-day, 
As I sit here, confess:ng 
Our secret, and blessing 
My rival, who found us and waltzed you away. 


Spanish Song—Samuel M. Peckh—Boston Transcript 

Sefiorita, red thy lips 

As the roses in the South ; 
Is it yea or nay that slips 

Birdlike from thy dimpled mouth ? 
Captive to thy sorcery 

Cruel kindness thou dost show ; 
Sweetheart, if thou lov’st not me, 

Break the spell and let me go. 


Sefiorita, dark thy hair, 
Gleaming with imprisoned light 
Like a subtle shining snare 
Tangling fast my dreams by night. 
Sleep or waking still to thee 
All my fevered thoughts do flow ; 
Sweetheart, if thou lov’st not me, 
Break the spell and let me go. 


Sefiorita, soft thine eyes, 
Lustrous, fair and jetty-fringed. 
Like twin stars that gem the skies 
When the dawn is rosy-tinged ; 
Cease, ah, cease thy coquetry, 
Teach their rays a warmer glow ; 
Sweetheart, if thou lov’st not me, 
Break the spell and let me go. 


Wedded—Chamébers’s Fournal 
Some quick and bitter words were said, 
And then we parted. How the sun 
Swam through the sullen mist of gray, 
A chill fell on the summer day, 
Life’s best and happiest hours were done ; 
Friendship was dead. 


How proud we went our separate ways, 
And spake no word and made no moan! 
She braided up her flowing hair, 
That I had always called so fair 
Although she scorned my loving tone, 
My word of praise. 


And I! I matched her scorn with scorn, 
I hated her with all my heart, 
Until—we chanced to meet one day, 
She turned her pretty head away ; 
I saw two pretty tear-drops start, 
Lo! Love was born. 


Some fond, repenting word I said, 
She answered only with a sigh ; 
But when I took her hand in mine 
A radiant glory, half divine, 
Flooded the earth and filled the sky— 
Now we are wed. 


The Rapture of Kissing—Louise Ritter 
‘So you call that a kiss, when in token of parting, 
Your lips touched my own with such tremulous fear ; 
When haste took for wages the most of the honey, 
And whispered that hunger and peril were near. 
* ~ * * * * * 
‘You are there in the stillness and some one beside you— 
fell say, for the dream's sake, the one you love best ; 
She is kneeling beside you, your arms are around her, 
Her head on your shoulder is pillowed in rest. 
‘* You smooth the soft tresses away from her forehead, 
Her breath, sweet as summer, floats over your cheek ; 
You tighten your clasp as you murmur, ‘ My darling, 
I am weary and faint for the kisses I seek.’ 
“She turns her face towards you, her large eyes uplifted, 
Dilated and dark with a passionate fire; 
And her rich, dewy lips, in their innocent fondness, 
Fill up in full measure your cup of desire.” 
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THE PROFESSOR’S CHRISTMAS GIFT—A GERMAN LOVE STORY * 





Every woman desires, above all things, to be loved, and 
Frida was no exception to the rule, but when it came to 
being put upon a pedestal and worshiped from a distance 
the pleasure did not outlast the novelty. 

It was cold up there all alone, and she wanted to be 
warmed. Respectful homage might do for queens, but 
she was only a loving-hearted little German girl, who had 
just passed her sixteenth birthday, and been invested with 
the embroidered bronze slippers, which signified that child- 
hood had passed, and she might take her place in the 
world as a young lady, and be called “you” instead of 
the familiar “thou” of years past, and who had had no 
thought beyond papa, mamma, and the children, till the 
young candidate, Rheinhart, came to be tutor to her broth- 
ers, and keep her from forgetting what she knew. 

Much time was passed in the schoolroom, and Franz 
Rheinhart soon discovered that the docile, golden-haired 
pupil would be the sweetest bride on earth for some one 
fortunate enough to win her. 

Phat it should be himself never entered his mind. As 
soon would he have asked one of the royal family to keep 
his house, and mend his socks—which shows of how much 
advantage is deep reading and knowledge to a man in 
understanding a woman. 

It had not taken very long for Rheinhart to become 
Frida’s ideal of all that was great and good. His learning 
she venerated, his abstraction covered, to her, the most 
profound thinking, while his careless and neglected dress 
only excited a longing to take upon herself the humble 
task of ministering to the creature comforts of this young 
divine, who, to an unprejudiced on-looker, was at most 
an awkward, shy, self-conscious dreamer, only distinguished 
from hundreds of others by a firm, an all-abiding belief in 
what he professed. 

This hero worship, however, did not blind Frida to the 
story told by Rheinhart’s near-sighted blue eyes. She saw 
that loving her in this reverent way he had raised a barrier 
between them that she alone could remove, and when 
could it be better done than now, at the feast of the blessed 
Christ-Child ? 

She could not as yet tell how, but it should be done; 
he loved her already, would soon tell her so, and in the 
meantime she reveled in innocent dreams of the future. 

He would soon have a parish, of course, and she would 
work hard; oh, yes, and do all he told her with the chil- 
dren’s classes; but if she could only look a little older ; 
such a curly head and baby face would ill become a coffee 
table surrounded by—Heaven preserve us! Frau Doc- 
tor this, and Frau Professor that. Oh, no. She will knit 
and mend his socks, brew cherry cordial for his cough, 
keep his books dusted, and never, never lose the loose 
leaves of his sermons; anything but take her place as 
Frau Pastorin and receive all these awe-inspiring ladies. 

Startled by this idea into looking up, she met his eyes 
fixed on hers, felt sure he had read her thoughts, and hid 
her blushing face behind a huge pile of unmended socks. 

Poor Franz never dreamed the blush was for him; he 
saw himself through his own blue glasses and sighed, 
patiently going on with little Max, who could not, under 
repeated explanations, be made to understand that the 
square of a number was not the same as twice. 





* Translated for Current Literature, from the Berliner Tagblat, by 
Miss J. M. Burgoyne. 


Was the child duller than usual or was it that he could 
hardly see the slate through the mist of a vision ?—a vision 
of a little room smaller than this, oh yes, but warm, with 
curtains and firelight, it has shelves on three sides with 
books, and books are on a stand at his right hand. 

In the middle of the room there is a table with a green 
cloth, and a napkin folded diamond-fashion under the 
lamp. There is a work-basket too, and it belongs to a dear 
little wife, whose feet are on the fender, a little golden- 
haired wife, whose name is Frida. But he must have spoken 
the name aloud for she looked up. 

“ Did you speak to me, Herr Professor?” 

“Pardon, Fraulein, I but thought aloud; we want to 
leave the book and slates to-night, the little ones and I, for 
stories of the Christ-Child.” 

“If you will listen I will tell them better.” 

So while the good mother in the next room dressed the 
children’s tree, the candidate told quaint old legends of 
how the oxen in the stable warmed the Holy Babe with 
their breath ; of how the wise men who worshiped Him, 
were, after His death, baptized in the faith. And of how 
the Christ-Child fills the shoes of good children, and knows 
when only a rod is deserved, till the little eyes opened wide 
with the same wonder they felt every year, and they ran to 
hunt for their Sunday shoes, sure of forgiveness for the 
little naughtinesses that had already brought their punish- 
ment from the dear house mother. 

Frida and Franz left alone sat very still ; he saw again the 
little curtained room, with Frida in the armchair, and wor- 
shiped her with his eyes. Oh, heaven, if he sits there ten 
minutes longer he must tell her, then she will open her big 
blue eyes at him, and run to her mother, then to-morrow 
the father will most undoubtedly tell him the little boys 
are to have another tutor. 

“Shall you put your shoes outside your door to-night, 
Herr Rheinhart ?”’ 

The candidate thought not; he had done it last at home, 
and though all were heavenly kind to him here, he had 
only one heart’s desire, and most certainly no Christ-Child 
would put that in his shoes. 

Still if Fraulein Frida desired it, she must know any 
wish of hers was his law. 

Here the parents entered, good nights were hurriedly 
said, and soon all was quiet. 

* * * * * * * 

The children made a merry rush for the breakfast table 
Christmas morning, displaying their shoes filled to over- 
flowing. When some of the rapture had subsided they asked 
the candidate what he had found. 

Nothing, not even his shoes. 

Possibly they had been taken away for a joke. 

The children cried out in distress. 

At this moment the door opened to admit Frida, walk- 
ing slowly, her eyes on the floor. 

For an instant she hesitated, gave one look at her mother, 
who returned it encouragingly, then walked straight up to 
the candidate with her hands out. . 

She stumbled a little, he sprang to catch her, and then 
for the first time he saw that her pretty little feet were 
vainly trying to keep inside of his clumsy shoes. 

He stood an instant irresolute, while Frida’s lips quiv- 
ered, and her courage almost failed her. Then she was in 
his arms, and the good mother, with tears in her eyes, drew 
the little ones out of the room and closed the door. 
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SELECTED BONBONS—A PAGE WITH THE PARAGRAPHERS 





Chicago Tribune : 

“ I don’t say marriage is a failure,” said Adam, candidly, 
as he sat down on a log just outside the Garden of Eden 
and looked hungrily at the fruit on the other side of the 
wall, “but if I had remained single, this wouldn’t have 
happened.” 

From the Epoch : 

“ Amanthy,” said the old lady from the head of the 
stairs, “ what does that young feller mean by stayin’ so 
late?” “Excuse me one moment, Mr. Herring,” said 
Amanthy, and she closed the parlor door softly and whis- 
pered hoarsely up the stairs, “ I think he means business, 
ma ; you get to bed.” 


Somerville Journal : 

A Japanese story-writer has just finished a novel in 
ninety volumes. If a Japanese messenger-boy gets hold 
of that story, the company might as well get a new boy. 


Chicago Herald: 

A touching picture of party loyalty was presented at the 
Union depot at St. Louis the other day by a woman with 
two sets of twins, the younger being about two months 
old. The elder pair she said were called Blaine and Lo- 
gan and the other two Harrison and Morton. “ You 
missed it on the first two,” said a bystander ; but you have 
had great luck on the second pair.” Pressing Harrison 
and Morton to her breast she replied : “I reckon I hev.’ 

Robert Burdette : 

When a man says “he is willing to be judged by the fu- 
ture,” it doesn’t prove his innocence by a long chalk. 
Every man who has had a bad case naturally wants to put 
off his trial as long as possible. 

Harper's Bazar : 

The Secret of Their Unhappiness—Edith—So you 
and Tom were finally married, Nell? Nell—Yes; but 
we're not happy! Edith—What! Not happy? Why, 
how’s that? Nell—We didn’t marry each other. 














Boston Transcript : 

A Memphis woman took baking powder for strychnine, 
and after lying still for five hours awaiting death, she got up 
and declared that there wasn’t any hereafter. Everything 
appeared to be here. 

New Orleans Picayune : 

History might repeat itself if it made itself in the first 
place ; but it does not. The repetition comes by one 
historian stealing from another and calling himself original. 








Chicago Tribune : 

Bessie (just home from boarding school)—I’m de- 
lighted to see you, mamma. (kisses her.) Mamma (re- 
garding her suspiciously)—Bessie, you didn’t kiss with a 
burrowing motion when you went away from home. You’ ve 
learned that from somebody with a long moustache ! 





Harvard Lampoon : 

Kentucky Again. Friend of the Family—So your poor 
mother is dead. And how does your father take it? 
Bereaved Daughter—Oh, straight, as usual, thank you. 





Washington Post: 

Wife (revisiting the scene of her betrothal)—I remember, 
Algernon, so well when you proposed to me, how painfully 
embarassed you were. Algernon—Yes, dear: and I 
remember so well how kind and encouraging you were, and 
how very easy you made it for me, after all. 


Burlington Free Press : 

—He—Doesn’t it make you dizzy to swing in a ham- 
mock ? She (frankly)—I don’t believe I could be any 
giddier than I am.” 


From the Idea : 

Pater familias—Why, Ethel! You don’t mean to tell 
me you want to marry that bald-headed Prof. Wiseman ! 
Ethel—It is true he is bald, but think how many young 
men of to-day are bald on the inside of their heads. 


New York Sun: 

Prim Spinster—Well, if you say, Mr. Featherwing, that 
the parrot has been well brought up and is perfectly strong, 
I think I may as well take him. Parrot (who knows life 
and is somewhat aghast at his future prospects)—I say, 
boss, ain’t it about time I took my medicine? And then 
he coughed till the tears ran down his face. 

From Puck: 

“T don’t see why the public should complain of us,” 
says the bob-tail street-car director ; “we give a ride and 
an exhibition all in one. You drop the nickel in the slot, 
and see the company save a conductor’s wages !” 











Utica Observer : 

The infant of the household was in its evening cradle. 
The head of the house was at home, peevish and fault-find- 
ing. At length he became unendurable. “ You’ve done 
nothing but make mistakes to-night,” he growled. “ Yes,” 
she answered, meekly ; “I began by putting the wrong 
baby to bed.” 

From Life : 

Sophy (who accepted Mr. Charles Fleetwood the night 
before)—Does Mr. Fleetwood strike you as being a sensi- 
tive man, Pauline? Pauline (who doesn’t know of the en- 
gagement)—Gracious, no! A man who has been rejected 
by four girls within six months and gets fat on it cannot 
be. Why, Sophy! what’s the matter? 


Fliegende Blatter : 

During a ball, a lady discovered, sitting with a dreamy, 
far away gaze. To her a gentleman from whom she had 
long received marked advances:—You must surely be 
thinking of your future handsome husband? Lady—Ah, 
Mr. N., you seem to have a good opinion of yourself ! 


From The Judge : 

“ John,” said Mrs. Hawkins, as they were going home 
from church, “why did the minister call the dove that 
brought back a green twig to the ark "he’?” “TI don’t 
know,” replied John ; “unless it was that if the dove had 
been a female she couldn’t have kept her mouth closed 
long enough to get the twig to the ark.” 











Arizona Kicker : 

Three times during the last month we have surprised 
ourselves and the public by mopping the floor with assail- 
ants, while on two occasions we have ignominiously taken 
to flight. We state it as a physiological fact that there are 
times when we had as lief fight a dozen men, and other 
times when we'd run from a good-sized boy. Parties 
planning to lick us must be prepared to take chances. 
We may fight like a lion or run like a jack rabbit. 





Boston Courier : 

“Should a man shave up or down?” asked a youthful 
city clerk. “That depends. When J shave you, for in- 
stance, I always shave down,” replied the barber.” 
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THE LIVING AND REIGNING MONARCHS OF EUROPE* 





Her Majesty Queen Victoria, Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland and Empress of India, has attained her sixty- 
ninth year, having been born at Kensington Palace on the 
24th of May, 1819. If she attains the age of her grandfa- 
ther, George III., she will wield the scepter (accidents ex- 
cepted) up to the hext century. Four only of the sover- 
eigns of England have attained an age exceeding that of 
Queen Victoria, they being : Elizabeth, who lived seventy 
years ; George II., 77 years; George III., 82 years; and 
William IV., 72 years. On the 20th of June last Queen 
Victoria had reigned over the United Kingdom for 51 
years, a period which has been exceeded by two only of the 
monarchs of England, viz., Henry III., who reigned for 56 
years, and George III., whose reign lasted for nearly 60 
years. Queen Victoria is also the oldest reigning European 
sovereign, with two exceptions, they being: William III., 
King of the Netherlands, who is over 71 years of age, and 
Christian IX., King of Denmark, who is over 70 years. 
Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India in 1877. 
If the Queen should survive until the next century, and her 
son the Prince of Wales become King (say in rgo1), he will 
then have attained the ripe age of 60 years. The King of 
the Belgians, Leopold II., is 53 years old, and if he should 
reign until he reaches the age at which his father died, he 
will be King up to the year 1910, He has been on the 
throne 23 years. The Emperor of Austria, Francis Joseph, 
is 58 years of age, and has worn the imperial crown for 
forty years. His predecessor was his uncle, who abdicated 
the throne, when 55 years old, in favor of his nephew, be- 
cause he was tired of the turmoil and trouble. Francis 
Joseph is a polished scholar, a linguist, an equestrian, an 
admirer of military pomp, and a charmer. He is also the 
most accessible to his subjects of any of the European sov- 
ereigns. The Emperor is healthy and bids fair to reign for 
a long time to come. The Emperor of Russia, Alexander 
III., is 43 years old, and ascended the throne after the mur- 
der of his father, seven years ago. The King of Italy, Hum- 
bert the First, is 44 years of age, and has worn the crown 
since the death of his father, ten years since. He is but 
the second of the Kings of United Italy, and his throne is 
in the eternal city of Rome. The King of Denmark, Chris- 
tian IX., is 70 years of age, a year older than Queen Vic- 
toria, and is the second oldest monarch in Europe. He has 
wielded the scepter for a quarter of a century, or just half 
as long as the British Queen. One of his daughters is the 
wife of the Russian Czar; another of them is wife of the 
heir-apparent to the British crown ; and his second son is 
King of Greece. The King of Sweden and Norway, Oscar 
II., is in his sixtieth year, and has reigned for 16 years. He 
is a fairly liberal monarch, and has favored some reforms 
during his reign. The King of Portugal, Luis I., is 50 
years old, and is a man of enterprise and progress. He has 
been for twenty years a King. The power and authority 
of the King of Spain, Alphonso XIII., who is now 2 years 
old, is limited by the regency of his mother and govern- 
ment of his nurse. He never saw his royal sire. The King 
of Greece, or King of the Hellenes, Georgios I., is 43 years 
of age, and has been King for a quarter of a century, or 
since he was 18, at which age he was elected to the Hellenic 
throne. He finds it a troublesome task to rule the modern 
Greeks or keep their favor. The sovereign or Sultan of 
Turkey, Abdul Hamid II., is 46 years old, and succeeded 





* The San Francisco News Letter. 


to the throne twelve years ago, when the Sultan who pre- 
ceded him was deposed. He is the twenty-eighth Sultan 
since the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks. The 
King of the Netherlands, William IIL., a scion of the royal 
house of Orange, is the oldest monarch in Europe, being 
71 years of age, and entered upon ihe fortieth year of his 
reign on the 17th of March last. The King of Roumania, 
Carol I., is 49 years of age, and was proclaimed King only 
seven years ago, but for fourteen years before that time he 
had been chief of the Roumanians. The King of Servia, 
Milan I., is 44, and was crowned only six years ago, but 
before that he had held the throne for fourteen years by 
election as Prince Milan Obrenovich IV. He is the fourth 
of his dynasty since Servia threw off the Turkish yoke in 
1829. His predecessor was assassinated. At present he is 
seeking a divorce from his Queen, Nathalie. She seems 
resolved either to share his throne or pull it from under 
him. The reigning Prince of Montenegro is Nicholas I., 
who is 47 years old and has reigned for 28 years. In 
Germany there are three Kipgs and a Grand Duke, besides 
the Emperor of Germany and the King of Prussia, who 
are one. There are the King of Bavaria, the King of 
Wurtemburg, and the King of Saxony, and the reigning 
Grand Duke of Baden. The present Emperor of Ger- 
many is William II., who has recently ascended the throne 
occupied during the present year by both father and 
grandfather. He is 29 years of age. His addresses to the 
army and navy, made since his accession, would indicate 
that he will be a soldier-emperor if occasion should demand 
it. At present, however, William reigns, but Bismarck gov- 
erns. There are at present in Europe two kingless coun- 
tries— France and Switzerland. Both these countries 
seem to get along very well and keep their position with- 
out the guidance of kings and emperors. The President 
of the French Republic, M. Carnot, is 51 years of age, 
and was elected to office in December last as successor to 
M. Grévy. He is a graduate of the Polytechnic School 
in Paris, and held various offices before his election as 
President. There are over 38,000,000 people in the French 
Republic. Inthe Republic of Switzerland the highest offi- 
cial of the Government is the President of the Federal 
Council, who is elected by the Federal Assembly, which 
meets at Berne; he holds office for the term of one year, 
and enjoys a salary of $3,000 per year. A President in 
Switzerland is not eligible for re-election until a year after 
his term of office. In addition to sustaining the sover- 
eigns, with their families and courts, the people of the 
kingdoms and empires of Europe are, as it were, com- 
pelled to support a monstrous system of aristocracy, as 
wherever there is a monarchy there must of necessity be an 
aristocracy, the one being essential to uphold the other. 





The Governor of the Danish colony of Greenland 
receives by the ship which brings him his annual supplies, 
copies of the daily papers of Copenhagen for the year pre- 
ceding. He arranges these papers in the order of their 
dates, and then quietly and calmly reads a paper each day, 
just as though it was fresh from the press. He is sometimes 
strongly tempted to peer into futurity by reading some 
papers ahead when he comes across interesting news ; but 
he resists the temptation, no matter how anxious he is to 
know the fate of some measure. One day’s paper for each 
day is his rule; and so at the end of the year he is thor- 
oughly familiar with the news of the preceding year. 




















